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BOOK VIII. 

AFTER tracing the progrefs of the Spaniards book 
in their difcoveries and coiiquefts during viii. 
more than half a century, I have condufted ^^^^ 
them to that period when their authority was ^^'j^^J^ 
eftablilhed over ahnoft all the vaft regions in the' Spanim 

cokHiies* 

New World ftill fubje£l to their dominion. The 
effed of their fettlements upon the countries of 
which they took pofleffion, the maxims which 
they adopted in forming their new colonies, the 
interior ftrufture and policy of thefe, together 
with the influence of their progreflSve improve- 
ment upon the parent ftate, and upon the com- 
mercial intercQurfe of nations, are the objeds to 
which we now turn our attention. 
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-Depopula- 
tion of A- 
merica the 
firft effed 
of them* 



Caiifes of V 
this in the 
inaocbi} and 
fome parts 
of the cmw 
tjncnt. 



The firftvifible confequeDice of the efttiblife 
ments made by the Spaniards in America^ w^ 
the diminutioa of the ancient inhabitants^ taat 
degree equally aftoniibing and deplorable* H 
have already, on different occafions^ mentioned 
the difaftrous influence under which the connee^ 
tion of the Americans with the people of our - 
henufphere commenced, both in the iflands, and- 
in feveral parts of the continent, and haye* 
touched upon various caufes of their rsq>id con^^ 
fumption* Wherever the inhabitants of Am6*c 
rica had refolution to take arms' in defence of ' • 
their liberty and rights, many periflied hi liie^q 
unequal conteft, and were cut off* by their Sseroi^c 
invaders. But the greateft defbhition fotbwl^i' 
after the fword was flieathed, and the conqueron^: 
were fettled in tranquillity. It was in the iflandi^ - 
anil in thofe provinces of the continent which 
ft retch from the Gulf of Trinidad to tbeeonfii^ 
of Mexico, that the fatal efieds of the SpansBiK 
dominion were lirft and mofk fenfiblyfek. Affi^ 
thefe were occupied either by wandering trib^^' 
of hnnters, or by fuch as had made but fmill^> 
progrefs In cultivation and induftry. When' 
they were compelled by their new maftfers tci^ 
take up a fixed refidence, sfad to apply td rfegtilat*- 
labour j when talks were impofed tip6n' tfifcik*^^ 
difproportioned to their ftrength, and*tre^3^ 
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HMTORy OP AMERICA. j 

extftedrwitb unrdenting feverity^ they poffefled book 
not-vigour either of mind or of body to fuftain ^^^^J 
thia nnufaal load of oppreilion* Dejfi^Hon and 
defpah* drove many to end their lives by violence^ 
Ffttigoe iatid f;unine deftroyed more. In all thofe 
extenfiw regions, the original race of inhabit^^ 
ants wafted away ; in fome h was totally extin« 
g^i&ed. In Mexico, where a powerful and 
nmrtial people diftingutfhed their oppofition to 
the Spaniards by efforts of courage worthy of a 
betlser &te, great numbers fell in the field ; and 
tbsre^ as well as in Peru, ftill greater numbers 
per<tt)^ tmder the hardfhips of attending the 
Spaniflb fannies in their various expeditions and 
cittl/wats, worn out with the inceflaht txdl.* of 
carrytngtheir baggage, provifions, andmililary'^ 

ftorfcSi.-!! .■.■•...■.. "i :•• :^'^A ,: 

BoiT' neither the rage nor cmdty of the inNw 
SpMiards were fo deftru£tive/to the people t)f pm? ^ 
M)i3tico and Peru, as the^ incdnfiddate policy 
witl^'i which they eftablifhed their new fettle* 
m^t)tiStf The former were temporary calamities, 
fatal .^ Individuals ; the latter was a permanent 
eviii which, with gradual confumption, wafted 
tha, inflation. When t^e provinces of M^co 
an^^P^ were divided among the conquerors, 
eaql^^as eager to obtain a diftrid, from < which 
he^ might exped an inflantaneous recompence 
X B 2 for 
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for all his fetvices. Soldiers, accuftomed to the 

carelefnefs and diflipation^ of ,a military ^fe, 

had neither indudry to carry on any plan of 

regular cultivation, nor patience to wait.ibritS 

flow but certain returns. Inftead of fettling in 

the vallies occupied by the natives, wjiere (he 

fertility of the foil would have amply r^wardisd 

the diligence of the planter, they cbofe to ^ 

their ftations in fome of the mountainops 

regions, frequent both in New Spain and. in 

Peru. To fearch for mines of gold and filver, 

was the chief objeft of their aflivity, , The 

profpeAs which this . opens, and the alluiing 

hopes which it continually prefents, correfpond 

wonderfully with the fpirit of enterprise;. wd 

adventure that animated the firft emigrants, to 

America in every part of their conduct./ .In 

ofder to pufli forward thofe favourite pro)ei|ls, 

fb many hands were wanted, that the fervice of 

the natives became indifpenfably requifite. They 

wfere accordingly compelled to abandon Itheir 

ancient habitations in the plains, atid dnveii in 

crowds to the mountains. This fudden tran- 

fition from the fultry climate of the vallies to 

the chill penetrating air peculiar to high lands 

in the torrid zone ; exorbitant labour, fcanty or 

unwholefome nourifhment, and the defpondency 

occafioned by a fpecies of oppreflion to which 

they were not accullomed, and of which they 

faw 
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faw no end, affefted them nearly as much as b o o le 
their lefs mduftrious couatrymen in the iflands. VJil. 
They furik under the . united preffure of thpf^ 
calamities, and melted away with aUnoft equal 
rapidity \ In confequencc of thi^, together 
with the intrbdudion of the fm^Upo::^, a malady 
unknown in America, and extremely fataj to the 
natives ^, the number of people both in New 
Spain and Peru was fo much reduced, that in a 
few years the accounts of their ancient popu* 
'- ktion. appeared almoft incredible % 

Such are thie moft confiderable events and Not the re- 

full oi jny 

ciufes which, by their combined opera^on, fyftem of 
pontributed to depopulate America. Without P"*^^^' 
attending to. thefe,. n^any authors, aftonifhed at 
the fuddenneis of the defolation, have afcribed 
I ' this Aonexampled event to a fyftem of policy no 

lefs profound than atrocious. The Spaniards, 
as they pretend, confcious of their own inability 
■16 occupy the vaft regions v/hich they had 
difcovered, and forefeeing the impoffibility of 

r maintaining their authority over a people infi* 
nitely fuperior to themfelves in number^ in order 

• to preferve the poffeffion of America, refolved 
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■ . .* Torquem^da, i. 613. 

v. ? ; :^ &• Diaz, c 1 24, Herrcra, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 4. Ulloa 
.; ^ .Jjitrtten. 206. 
'j « Torquem. 615. 642,643. See NOTE L 
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BOOK to exterminate the inhabitants, and by converting 
Viii. a great of the country into a defert, endea- 
voured to fecure their own dominion over it ^ 
But nations feldom extend their views to objisds 
fo remote, or lay their plans fo deep ; and, for 
the honour of humanity we may obferve, that 
no ' nation ever (deliberately formed fuch an 
execrable fcheme. The Spani(h monarch«> far 
from afting upon any fuch fyftem of deftrudion, 
were uniformly folicitous fpr the prefervation of 
their new fubjefts. With Ifabella, aeal for 
propagating the Chriftian faith, together with 
the defire of communicating the knowledge of 
• , truth, ajad the confolations of religion, to people 
. jjdeftitnte of fpiritual light. Were more than 
often Able motives for encouraging Columbus 
to, attempt his difcoveries. Upon his fuccefs, 
file endeavoured to fulfil her pious purpofe, 
and Inanifefted the moft tender concern to fecure 
not; only religious inftru£Uon, but mild treat- 
ment,, to that inofenfive race of men fubje^d 
to her crown *. Her fucceffors adopted th^ fame 
ideas; and, on many occafions, which I have 
n^ntionedj^ their authority was interpofed, in 
the nioll vigorous exertions, to proted the 
people of America from the oppreflion of their 
Spauifh. fubjefts. ITieir regulations fpr this 

^ Sec NOTE II. • See NOTE IIL . 

purpofe 
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■piirpofe Were numerous, and bfteri repeated. B o d ft 

" They wefe framed with wifdom, and dictated by vai. 
humanity. After then* poffeifiohs in the New 

^' World became fo extenfive, as might have 
%xctted fome apprehenfions of difficulty in 
- ^tainbig their ' dominion over thetn, the fpirit 

- of their regulatioii^ w^s as mild. as when their 

^ fettlements were confined to the iflands alone. 

' Thar folicitude to proteft the Indians feems 
rkther to have augmented as their actjuifitions 

^ inereafed ; and from ardour to accomplifh thi^, 
they enacted) and endeavoured to enforce the 

'execution of laws, which excited a formidable 
r^llion in one of their colonies, and fpread 
4darm and difaffedUon through all the reft. But 

' the avarice of individuals was too vtoient to be 
controlled by the authority of hws. Rapacious 
iand daring adventurers, far removed from the 
feat of government, little accuftomed to the 

^eftraints of military difcipline while in fervice^ 

' and ftUl left difpofed to reTped the feeble jurif- 
diS;bn of civil power in an infatit colony, 
def[Mfed or eluded every regulation that fet 
bounds to their exsldions and tyranny. The 
parent ftate, with perfevering attention, iffued 
edids to prevent the oppreffion of the Indian^ f 
die cblomfts, regardlefs of thefe^ or trufting to 
their diftance for impunity, continued to confider 
and treat them as (laves* The governors them^ 

'■'■'. B4 . felve§, 
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BOOK felves, and other officers employed it! the Goieu: 
vni. nies, feveral of whom were as ind^ent and 
rapacious as the adventurers over whom 'tTiey 
prefided, were too apt to adopt -their contemp^ 
tuous ideas of the conquered people $ and 
inftead of checking, encouraged or connived at 
their exceffes. The defolation of the N)bw 
.World ihould not then be charged on the court 
of Spain, or be confidered as the effed- of aiiy 
fyftem of policy adopted there.' It ought to be 
imputed wholly to the indigent and often 
unprincipled adventurers, whofe foftoieit .was* 
to be the conquerors and firft planters of; 
America,' who, by meafufcs no lefs inconV 
fiderate than-unjiift, counterafted the edifts'of' 
their fovereigh, and have brought difgrace upoA 
their country. 

nor the WiTH (lill greater injuftice have many authors r 

nciigion. reprefented the intolerating fpirit of the ilomaa • 
Catholic religion, as the caufe of exterminating 
the Americans, and have accufed the Spanifli 
ecclefiaftics of animating their countrymen to 
the flaughter of that innocent people, as idolatora 
and eneifnies of God. But the firft miffionaries; 
who vifited America, though weak and illiteratCi 
were pious men. They early efpoufed. the 
defence of the natives, and vindicated their 
charafter from the afperfions of their con- 
querors, 
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querors» who, defcribing them as incapable of b o o k 
being formed to the ofii<;es of civil life, or of viii. 
comprehending the dodrines of religion, con« 
tended, that they were a fubordinate race of 
men, on whom the hand of nature had fet the , 
mark of fervitude. From the accounts which I 
have given of the humane and perfevering zeal 
of the Spanifli miflionaries, in protefting the 
helplefs Bock committed to their charge^ they 
appear in a light which refleds luftre upon their - 
fundion. They Were minifters of peace, who 
endeavoured tQ wreft the rod from the hands of 
oppreffors* To their powerful interpofition the 
Americans were .indebted for every regulation 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their fate* 
The clergy in the Spanifh fettlements, regular ai . 
well as fecular, are dill confidered by the Indians . 
as their natural guardians, to whom they have 
recourfe under the hardfhips and exadions to 
which they are too often expofed ^ 



»• 



'But, notwithftanding the rapid depopulation The num. 
of America, a very confiderable number of the jndiahs^iu 
native race ftill remains both, in Mexico and ^®'"**'^*'^* 
Peru, efpecially in thofe parts which were not 
expofed to the firft fury of the Spanifh arms, or 
defolated by the firft eflForts of ^their, induftry^ 
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ftill more ruinous. In Qiiatiniala^ Chiapa, 
Nicaragua, and the other delightful ptoYmces 
of the Mexican empiret which ftretch.aloQgfthe 
South Sea, the race of Indians is fUU numenous. 
Their fettlements in fome places are,fo popuk^s? 
as to merit the name of cities K In the tk^ee 
audiences into which New Spain, is div^d, 
there are at leaf): two millions of Indians ; a 
pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient population, 
but fuch as ftill forms a body of people fupeiior 
in number to that of all the other inhabitants, of 
this extenfive country ^. In Peru feveral diflrifls, 
particularly in the kingdom of C^ito, are occu- 
pied almof! entirely by Indians. In other pro* 
vinces they are mingled with the Spaniards^ 9nd 
in many of their fettlements are almofl the p^ly 
perfons who pr^dife the mechani9 arts, an4,^ 
mofl of the inferior flations in fodety. As the 
inhabitants both of Mexico ami: Peru jWf^c 
accuflomed to a fixed refidence, and to a certain 
degree of regular induftry, lefs violence was 
requifite in bringing them to fome conformity 
with the European modes of civil life. 3ut 
wherever the Spaniards fettled among ,t|)e 
favage tribes of America, their attempts, to 
incorporate with them have been always fruit- 
lefs, and often fatal to the natives. Imps^tient 

s Sec NOTE V. » Sec NOTE VI, , 

of 
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m£ reftf tint, and difdaining hbour as a mark of b o o k 
v&rvility, they dther abandoned their original vai, 
Ui0^ and fought for independence in mountains 
-and forefts inacceffible to their oppreflbrs^ or 
pttriflied when reduced to a fbte repugnant to 
their ancient ideas and habits* In the diftrids 
adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and to 
Buenos* AyreS) the defolation is more general 
-ffaan even in thofe parts of Mexico and Peru, 
of' which the Spaniards have taken moft full 
poflfeifion. 



■t 
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BdT the eftablifhments of the Spaniards in the ceneni 
'New World, though fatal to its ancient inhatvt* poucy of 
ahtsf,' tvere made at a period when that monarchy ^^j^" '" 
'-. ''tt^'capable of forming them to beft advantage. 
^'Bf the unioil of all its petty kingdoms, Spain 
''wa&' become a powerful ftate, equal to fo great 
- ant'undertaki^g. Its monarchs, having extended * 
» tfc^ pterogative far beyond the limits which 
cihce drciimfcribed the regal power in every 
kfiigdom of Europe, were hardly fubjeft to 
<:bntrbul, either in concerting or in executing 
tfadr meafures. In every wide extended empire, 
f he form of government muft be fimple, and 
the fovereigii authority fuch, that its refolu- 
ncm may be taken with promptitude, and may 
pervade the whole with fufHcient force. Such 
was the power of the Spanifh monarchs, when 
' they 
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BOOK they were called to deliberate concenaJng;ith(& 
yiii. mode of eftablifliing their dominion over^i^hg 
. mod re;pfiote provinces which had ever hej^n 
fubjeOed to any European ftate. In this deU- 
beratibn, they felt themfelves under no-confti- 
tutional reftraint, and that, as independent 
matters of their own refolves, they might 
liTue the ediQs requifite for modelling the 
government of the new colonies, by a mere a^ 
of prerogative* 

lariy inter- This early interpofition of the Spanifh crown, 
th^e^rigai^ in order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
antbority. colonies, is a peculiarity which diftinguifhes 
their progrefs from that of the colonies of any 
, other European nation. When the Portuguefe, 

the Englifli, and French, took pbffeffion of the 
regions in, America which they, now occupy, 
the advantages which thefe promifed to yield ' 
were fo remote and uncertain, that their colonies 
were fuffered to ftruggle through a hard infancy, 
almoft without guidance or proteftion from the 
parent ftate. But gold and filver, the firfl 
produdions of the Spanifh fettlements in the 
New World, were more alluiing, and imme- 
diately attrafted the attention of their monarchs. 
Though they had contributed little to the difco- 
very, and almoll nothing to the conqueft of the 
New World, they inftantly affumed the function 

of 
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6f it^ legiflators ; and having acquired a fpecies 
of^ dominion formerly unknown, they formed a 
plan for exerclfing it, to which nothing fimilar 
occurs in the hillory of human affairs. 

The fundamental maxim of Spanifli jurifpru- ^^ i^^**" 

, and proper- 

dence, with refpeft to America, is to confider tyvcftcdin 

what has been acquired there as vefted in the ^ ^^^ 

crown, rather than in the ftate. By the bull of 

Alexander VI. on which, as its ^reat charter, 

Spain founded its rights all the regions that had 

been, or fliould be difcovered, were bellowed as 

a free gift upon Ferdinand and Ifabelh, They 

.^f}d their fucceffors were uniformly held to be the 

.. mniverfal proprietors of the vafl: territories, 

>jvhich the arms of their fubjeds conquered in 

. the New World. From them all grants of 

.land there flowed, and to them they finally 

^;Taurned. The leaders who condufled the 

-Various expeditions, the governors who prefided 

pver the different colonies.^ the officers of ju (lice, 

jijand-the minifters of religion, were all appointed 

by their authority, and removable at their plea- 

.. ,fure. The people who compofed infant fettle- 

, ments were entitled to no privileges independent 

^^pf the fovereign, or that ferved as a barrier 

. ag?un{l the power of the crown. It is true, that 

.. when towns were built, and formed into bodies 

.corporate, the citizens were permitted, to eleft 

their 
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BOOK their own magiftrates, who gotenii^ .jtbon bj: 
vni. laws which the community enadeck .Eye^ftrJ^,. 
the mod defpotic ftates, this feeble fpark of libpr^,, 
is not extinguiihed. But in the cities of Spanij(i)h 
America, this jurifdi£tion is merely municipal^ t 
and is confined to the regulation of. their own,^ . 
interior commerce and pc^ce. In whatever, 
relates to public government^ and the general 
intereft, the will of the fovereign is law. No ^ 
political power originates from the people. All - 
centres in the crown, and in the officers pf its, 
nomination. . ^ 

Ail the new When the conquefts of the Spaniards in An^e*' '■ 

dominions « iii^* 'i*r* 

•f Spain nca were completed, their monarchs, m forming: , 
two v?M^ *^ the plan of internal policy for their new donii* ^ ,. 
'*'^*' nions, divided them into two immenfe govern** 

ments, one fubjeft to the viceroy of New Spsttn, / 
the other to the viceroy of Peru. The jurifdic-, • 
lion of the former extended over all the province^ .. 
belonging to Spain in the northern divifion of 
the American continent. Under that of the , 
latter, was comprehended whatever fhe pofleflfed 
in South America. This arrangement, which, 
from the beginning, was attended with many ' 
inconveniencies, became intolerable when the 
remote provinces of each vice-royalty began to 
improve in induftry and population. The 
people complained of their fubjeftion to a fupe- 

rior. 
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rior,* ^hbfe pTace of refidence was fo diftant, or b o o^^ ^ 
fo inatcceffible, its almoft excluded them froni ^tu^ — 
any intercourfe with the feat of government. 
The authority of the viceroy over diftrids fo 
far removed from his own eye and obfervation,, 
was unavoidably both feeble and ill direfted. 
As a remedy for thofe evils, a third viccroyahy 
has been eftabliflied in the prefent century, at 
Santo Fe derBogota, the capital of the new 
kingdom of Granada, the jurifdidion of which 
extends over the whole kingdom of Tierra 
Firm^, and the province of Quito*,, Ttofe Their 
viceroys not only reprefent the perfon of their ^^^^^ 
fbvttreign, but poffefs his regal prerogatives 
witinn the precxnfts of their own governments^ 
in their utmoft extent. Like him» they exercife 
fup^ime authority in every department of 
govfemment, civil, military, and criminal. They 
haiv^ the fole right of nominating the perfons 
whd hold many offices of the higheft importance^ 
and the occafional privilege of fupplying thofe 
whfch, when they become vacant by death, are 
in the royal gift, until the fucceffor appointed 
by the king fliall arrive. The external pomp of 
thdt government is fuited to its real dignity and 
power. Their courts are formed upon the 

model of that: at Madrid, with horfe and foot 

•#■ . 

c 

_ f I. • ^ • • . 

* Voy. dc UUoa, L 2|, 255. 

guards. 
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BOOK guards, a houfeheld regularly eftabliihed, mime* 
vui. rous attendants,, and enfigns of command^ 
difplaying fuch magnificence, as hardly retains 
the appearance of delegated authority ''• 

Coumof But as the viceroys cannot difcharge in 

Audience. ^ ' ^ ^ 

pcrlbn the functions of a fupreme magiftrate in 
every part of their extenfive jurifdiQion, thejt 
are aided in their government by officers and 
tribunals fimilar to thofe in Spain. The conduA. 
of civil affairs in the vaiious provinces and 
diflri£ls, into >vhich the Spanifli dominions in 
America are divided, is committed to magiftrates 
of various orders and denominations j forae 
appointed by the king, others by the viceroy, 
but all fubjeft to the command of the latter^ 
and amenable to his jurifdiclion. The adminl- 
lliation of juilice is vefled in tribunals, known 
by the name of Audiences^ and formed upon the 
model of the court of Chancery in. Spain, Thefe 
are eleven in number, and difpenfe juftice to as 
many dillrids, into which the Spanifli domi- 
nions in America are divided'. The number of 
judges in the court of Audience is various, 
according to the extent and importance of their 
juiifdidion. The ftation is no lefs honourable 
than lucrative, and is commonly filled by perfons 

" Ulloa, Voy. i. ihji. Gagf 6i. ' See NOTE VII. 

-of 
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d( fnifa afaSliries and merit as rendeirs ttiis tribunal hook 
extremely refpeftable. Both civil and criminal Viiu 
caufes come under their cognizance, and for 
each peculiar judges are fet apart. Though it T^*/'"^""^'" 
is only in the moft defpotic governments, that 
the fovereign exercifes in perfon the formidable 
prerogative of adminiftering juftice to his fub-' 
jefts, and in abfolving, or condemning, confults 
no law but what is depolited in his own bread ; 
though, in all the monarchies of Europe, judi- 
cial authority is committed to magiftrates, whofe 
decifions are regulated by known laws and 
eftablifhed forms, the Spanifh viceroys have 
often attempted to intrude thenifelves into the 
feat of juftice, and with an ambition which their 
diftance from the controul of a fuperior rendered 
bold, have afpired at a power which their mafter 
does not venture to affume. In order to check 
an ufurpation which muft have annihilated juftice 
and fecurity in the Spanifli colonies, by fubjeft- . 
ing the lives and property of all to the will of a 
fingle man, the viceroys have been prohibited, 
in the moft explicit terms, by repeated laws, 
from interfering m the judicial proceedings of 
the courts of Audience, or from delivering an 
opinion, or giving a voice with refpeO: to any 
point litigated before them ". In fome particular 

"* Recop, lib* lu tit. xv. L 35. 38. 44. L*b. iii. tit. m. 
1- 3^» 37- 
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yo^o^iC dsfesy hi whidi any queftion of ditft r%faf i» 
^^ ibTolved, <ven the political regutatiensl 6f tte 
Ticeroy may be brought under the review ctf 
the court of Audience^ >vhicb, in tho&'iRftancen^ 
may be deemed an iofiermediate power placed 
between him and tb^ people, ae a conftkutioBaiA 
barrier to circumfcribe his jurifididion. But is 
kgal reftraints oo a perfon who reprefents die 
fovereigoiy and is clothed with his authorit^r^ y^ak- 
Iktle fuited to the genitts of Spaniih policy ;' thm 
hefitaxicm aad referve wkh which it confcats tbab 
p^ex on the courts of Audience are retmrfe 
able* They may advife, they may remonftirite^^ 
but, in the event of a diredl collifion between 
thek Opinion and the will of the viceroy, w^at 
he detefmines nii^fl: be carried into exeeudbil^ 
and nothing remains for them, but to lay tiMt' 
mattigr before the king «uk1 the council of tto 
lndiesf"L Bcit to be entitled to remoafttat^ 
add inform againft a perfon, before wihoad'alk 
others muft be fileat, and tamely iubiAit to ij^ 
dccreefi, is a privilege which adds dignky to^tiir 
coiuts of Audience. This k farther augmeBtid^ 
by another circumftance. Upoa the death lof j| 
vdceroy, without any provifion of afucceflbrbgf' 
the king, th^ fupreme power is veiled in the 

" Solorz. dc Jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 3. n. 40, 41. Recop* 
Sb. ii. til* XV* 1. 36. lib. iii* tit. iii* L 34. lib. r. tit. ix. 
1.^. 

CQurt 
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ofhirtof Audience Hfident in the capital of tbe b oo nr 
viceroyaky, and the fenior judge, affifted by bis vni* 
bprethren, exercifes ^1 the fundions 6f the 
viceroy while the office continues vacant ^ la 
xoatters ^rhich come under the cognizaiice of 
the Audiences, in the courfe of their ordinary'^ 
jurifdidion, as courts of juftice^ their faitenodi 
are final in every litigation concerning property 
of lefs value than fix thoufand pefos j but whea 
tbe fubjed in difpute exceeds that fum, their 
dccifions are fubjed to review, and may be 
carried by appeal before the royal council of 
the Indies ^ 



.1 . 



ij^Ih this council, one of the mofl: confiderable councilor 
in>tbe monarchy for dignity and power, is veiled 
tine fupreme government of all the Spaniih domi^ 
QJitois. in America. It was firit eftablifhed by 
£Wcdt]iand, in the year 151 1, and brought inta 
dimoce perfedt form by Charles V. in tbe y)3ar 
I5i24« ; Its jurifdidion extends to every depart* its powmr. 
mttiti ecdefiaftical, civil, military, and commeiv 
ciaL Ail laws and ordinances relative to the 
{^Vernment and police of the colonies originate 
tbere, and muft be approved of by two tbitds 

- . '• .- 

* Recop. Ill), ii. tit. xr. 1. 57, &c* 
f Recop. lib. IT. tit. xiii. 1. i, &c. 
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BOOK of the members, before they are iffued in the 
^^ name of the king. All the offices, of which thp 
nomination is referved to the crown, ar^ con- 
ferred in this council. To it each perfpia 
employed in America, from the viceroy down- 
wards, is accountable. It reviews their con- 
duft, rewards their fervices, and inflifts the 
punifliments due to their malverfations **• Before 
it is laid whatever intelligence, either public or 
fecretj is received from America; and every 
fcheme of improving the adminiftration, the 
police, or the commerce of the colonies, is 
fubmitted to its confideration. From the firft 
inftitution of the council of the Indies, it has 
been the conftant objeft of the catholic mo- 
narchs to maintain its authority, and to make 
fuch additions from time to time, both to = its 
power and its fplendor, as might render it for- 
midable to all their fubjefts in the New World. 
Whatever degree of public order and virtue ftill 
remains in that country, w here fo many circum- 
ilances confpire to relax the former, and to 
corrupt the latter, may be afcribed in a great 
meafure to the wife regulations and vigilant 
infpedion of this refpeft^ble tribunal '. 



*3 Recop. lib. li. tit. ii, 1. i^ 2^ 3cc. 
' Sokrz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. 1. X2» 
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As the king is fuppofed to be always prefent book 
in his council of the Indies, its meetings are vili.- 
held in the place where he refides. An- g^j^ 
other tribunal has been inftituted, in order to ^.f"****^*' 
fegulate fiich commercial affairs as required the 
immediate and perfonal infpeftion of thofe 
appointed to fuperintend them.^ This is called 
Cafa de la Contratacion^ or the houfe of trade, 
and was eftabliftied in Seville, the port to which 
commerce with the New World was confined, 
as early as the year 1501. It may be confidered Jf^„^""^* 
both as a board of trade, and as a court of judi- 
cature. In the former capachy, it takes cogni- 
zance of whatever relates to the intercourfe of 
Spain with America, it regulates what commo* 
pities (hould be exported thither, and has the 
infpeftion of fuch as are received in return. It 
decides concerning the departure of the fleets 
ifor.the Weft Indies, the freight and burthen 
pf the fhips, their equipment and defti- 
nation. In the latter capacity, it judges with 
refpeft to every queftion, civil, commercial, or 
criminal, arifing in confequence of the tranf- 
adlions of Spain with America ; and in both thefe 
departments us decifions are exempted from the 
review of any court but that of the council of 
the Indies '. 

• Recop. lib, IX. tit. i. ' Vtiih Norte' cte la Contrata- 
; cion» lib, i. q, i. . - 

c 3 Such 
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BOOK Such is the great outline of that fyftetA'^ of 
VIII. government, which Spain has eftabliflicd m'^hfe* 
American colonics. To enumerate the varioift 
fubordinate boards and officers employed in tfife 
adminiftration of juftice, in collefting the ptrWfii 
revenue, and in regulating the interior police of 
the country ; to defcribe their different ftriic- 
tions, and to inquire into the mode and effeft 
of their operations ; would prove a detail Ho 
lefs intricate than minute and uninterefting. 

toftcu^e fn ^^^ ^^^ ^^J^^ ^^ *^ Spanifh monarchs w^s 
j^cjufivc to fecure the produftions of the colonies ' to t'hie 

parent ftate, by an abfolute prohibition of any 
intercourfe with foreign nations. They took 
poffefEon of America by right of conqueft, and 
confcious not only of the feeblenefs of their 
infant fettlements, but aware of the difficulty in 
cftablilhing their dominion over regions fo exten- 
five, or in retaining fo many reluflant nations 
under the yoke, they dreaded the intruTion of 
ftrangers ; they even (hunned their infpeCtiQn, 
and endeavoured to keep them at a diftaqce 
from their coafts. This fpirit of jealoufy and 
exclufion, which at firft was natural, and per- 
haps neceffary, augmented as their poffeffions 
in America extended, and the value of them 
came tp be more fully underftood. In coufe- 
quence of it, a fyftem of colonizing was intro- 

duced« 
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4uc0d, to which there had hkjbuerto been nothiog ft Q. Q. s 
fimilar among mankind. In the ancient wodd, ^^^^* 
it was not uacommon to fend forth colonies; 
Biut they were of two kinds only. They wer^ 
either migrations, which ferved to difburdei^ ^ 
ftate of its fuperflupue fobje^, wh^n^t^ey muU 
tiplied too faft f<>r the territory Ayhich they 
^owupied.; or they were military detachments, 
ftationed as garrifons, in a conquered province* 
The colonies of fpme Greek republics, a^id the 
fwarms of northern barbarians which fettled in 
different parts of Europe, were of the firfl 
il^ecies. The Roman colonies were of th^ 
£scond. In the former, the connexion with the 
inother-^pguntry quickly cenied, and they beiiao^ 
independent ftates. In. the latter, as the dif- 
Jundipn was- not complete, the dependence 
,<eoi3itinued* In their American fcttlcments, the Regulation 
Spaniih monarchs took what was peculiar to purpofe. 
each^ and (ludied to unite tbem. By feiiding 
colonies to regions fo remote, by eftablifliing 
in each a form of interior policy and adminiftra- 
, tion, under diftin<^ governors, and with pec<l- 
-liar laws, they disjoined them from the toother- 
country. By retaining in their own hands the 
rights of legillation, as well as that of impofmg 
taxes, togetlier with the power of nominating 
the perfons who filled every department of 

c 4 executive 
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»^^^ ic extrcutive government, civil or militairy, .theyt/ 
viii. fecured their dependence upon the parent .flate4<' 
Happily for Spain, the fituation of her colonies: 
was fuch, as rendered it poffible to leduce this- 
new idea into pra£lice« Altnoll all the countitkcs: 
which ftie bad difcovered and occupied, la]fr. 
within the tropics. The produftions of that 
large portion of the globe are different firoM t 
thofe of Europe, even in its mod foiithent 
provinces.. The qualities of the climate and of > 
the foil naturally turn the induftry of fuch a^^' 
*^tle thtre into new channels. When the Spiy * 
niardsiirft took poiTeffion of their dominioiis^ili ' 
A^ierica^ the precious metals which they yieldeii'' 
wert ,this only obje6: that attraded their attend 
tion. Even when their efforts began to take i- 
better direftion, they employed themfdves allttoft ^ 
wholly in rearing fuch peculiar produdions dt 
the climate, as, from their rarity or value, werfe^- 
of chief demand in the motjier- country. Allured* 
by vaft profpefts of immediate wealth, they- 
difdained to wafte their induftry on what was 
lefs lucrative, but of fuperior moment. In order 
to render it impoffible to correft this error, and 
to prevent them from making any efforts in 
induftry which might interfere with thofe df the • 
the mother-country, the eftabliihment of feveral 
fpecies of manufadures, and even the culture 

Qf 
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o€ the vine, or olive, are prohibited in tfe*B b b k 
SpanUh colonies % under fev^ere penalties \ They ^^^ 
HHtft truft mtirely to the mother-country for the 
objed& of prioiary neceffity. Their clothes^ 
their furniture, their inftruments • of labour^ 
their luxuries, and even a confiderable part of 
the provifions which they confume, were im«^ 
ported from Spain. During a great part of the^ 
fixteenth century^ Spain, poffeffing an extenfi've 
commerce and flourifliing manufadures, could 
fupply with eafe the growing demands of her 
colonies, from her own ftores. The produce of 
their mines and plantations was giv^iin exchange 
for thefe* But all that the colonies received^ 
as well as all that they gave, was conveyed Ht ' 
Spanifli bottoms. No vefiel belonging to tilt 
CQloniie^ was ever permitted to carry the commoi ■ 
dities of America to Europe. Even the com* 
merdal. intercourfe of one colony with anothejr 
was dther abfolutely prohibited, or limited by 
many jealous reftridions. All that America 
yields flows into the ports of Spain ; all that it 
confumes muft iffue from them. No foreigner 
can enter its colonies without exprefs permifGon ; 
no veffel of any foreign nation is received into 
their harbours; and the pains of death, with 

« See NOTE VIII. 

" B. Ulloa Retab. desManuf. &c. p. 20$, 

confifcation 
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BOOK oonfifcatlon of moveables, are denounced againd 
VIII. erery inhabitant who prefuraes to trade with 
diem ^. Thus the colonies are kept in a ftaie 
of perpetual pupillage ; and by the introdudion 
of this commercial dependence, a refinement in 
policy of which Spain fet the firft exampla to 
the European nations, the fupremacy of the 
parent ftate hath been maintained over remote 
colonies during two centuries and a half. 






Slow pro- Such are the capital maxims to which the 
puhtfon^ Spanifh monarch s fecm to have attended in form- 
fromEu- {j^gr their new fettlements in America. But 

rope. D 

they could not plant with the fame rapidity th^ 
they-had deftroyed ; and from many concurring 
eaufes, their progrefs has been extremely flow^ 
in filling up the immenfe void which their 
devaftations had occafioned. As foon as the 
tage for difcovery and adventure began to abate, 
the Spaniards opened their eyes to dangers and 
•diftreffes, which at firft they did not percqive, 
or had defpifed. The numerous hardfhips with 
which the members of infant colonies have to 
ftruggle, the difeafes of unwholefome climates, 
fatal to the conftitution of Europeans j ^he 
difficulty of bringing a country, covered with 
forefts, into culture -, the want of h^nds necef- 

• 

y RecopiL lib, ix. tit, xxvli. L i. 4. 7, ^c. 

Xary 
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(zif for labour in fome provinces, and the flcm i ©' o? ji 
feward of induftry in all, unlefs i?rhere the viii;. 
accidental difcovery of mines enriched a few ~'"' 
fdrtunate adventurers, were evils univerfally 
ffelt and magnified- Difcouragcd by the view of 
fhefe, the l])irit of migration was fo much 
damped, that fixty years after the difcovery of 
the New World, the number of Spaniards in aU 
its provinces is computed not to have exceeded 
fifteen thoufand "". 



- J 



* The mode m which property was diftributed Difcouraged 

• 11 r> .rt 1 • / 1 , . n * bythf ftate 

111' the Spanilh colonies, and the regulanons efta- of property, 
blifiied'with refpeft to the tranfiniffion of it, 
^rhether by defcent or by fale, were extremreiy 
Uiifa!vourable to population. In order to pro^l 
thote a rapid increafe of people in any new 
f^tlemeht, property in land ought to be divided 
fnt& fmdl (hares, and the alienation of it fhould 
lye rendered extremely eafy^. But the rapa- 
cititifnefs of the Spanifh conquerors of the New 
World paid no regard to this fundamental 
riiaxlm of policy ; and, as they pofleflbd power, 
%liich enabled them to gratify the utmoft extra- 
vagance of their wiflies, many fei2ed diftrifts 
of great extent, arid held them ^s encomiendas. 
By degrees they obtained the privilege of con- 

« See NOTE IX, x Dr. Sflwth's. Inquiry, ii. i66. 

' * verting 
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verting a part of thefe into Mayorafgos^ a fpecies 
of fief, introduced into the Spaniih fyflem ^pf 
feudal jurifprudence % which ^:an neither: J^ 
divided nor alienated. Thus a great poftioa jpf 
landed property, under this rigid form of tent^ll, 
is withheld from circulation, and defcends/rpiii 
£ither to fon unimproved, and of little value 
either to the proprietor or to the community. 
la the account which I have given of the reduc- 
tion of Peru, various examples occur of enpr* 
mous trads of country occupied by fome^f 
.the conquerors*. The exceffes in other pi;o- 
. vinces were fimilar, for as the value of ttie l;ap4^ 
which the Spaniards acquired was originally 
eftimated according to the number of In4^sgi^s 
which lived upon them, America was,, in 
general fo thinly peopled, that only diftri^f of 
great extent could afford fuch a number. pf 
labourers as might be employed in the mines 
with any profpeft of confiderable gain. T^e 
pernicious effects of thofe radical errors in the 
diftributidn and nature of property in the l^paijiifh 
Settlements, are felt through every department, of 
induftry, and may be confidered as one grqat 
caufe of a progrefs in population fo much flower 
than that which has taken place in better confti- 
tuted colonies .\ 

* Recop. lib. iv. tit. iIi, 1. 24. * Book vi. 

»> gee NOTE X. 
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*1\> this we may «idd, that the fupport of die v o o k 
ienormous and expsnfive fabric of their eccle- Vf n . 
ftaftical eftabliflmient, has been a burden on the and the na- 
Spanifti colonies^ which has greatly retarded J^^J^f^^u-'' 
the prdgrefs of population and induftry. Thfc caipoUc/. 
payment of tithes is a heavy tax on induftry ; and 
if the exadion of them be not regulated and dyr* 
cumfcribed by the wifdom of the civil magiftrato, 
it becomes intolerable and ruinous. But, inftead 
of any reftraint on the claims of ecclefiaftics, 
the inconfiderate zeal of the Spanifb legtflatoxs y 

admitted them into America in their full extettty 
and at once impofed on their infant colonies a ^ 
'burden which is in no flight degree oppreflive to 
fociety, even in its moft improved ftate. . As 
early as the year 1501, the payment of tithes 4n 
the colonies was enjoined, and the mode of it 
regulated by law. Every article of primary 
neceflity, towards which the attention of new 
fettlers muft naturally be turned, is fubjefted'to 
that grievous exaftion % Nor were the demands 
of the clergy confined to articles of fimple and 
eafy culture. Its more artificial and operofe 
produftions, fuch as fugar, indigo, and cochi- 
neal, were foon declared to be tithable ^ ; and 
thus the induftry of the planter was taxed in 

* Recop. lib. 1. tit. xiv, 1, 2. 

' Recop. lib. 1. tit. xiv. L 3 and 4. 

every 
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B^o a is: every Aage of its progrefs^ from its rudeft.effiiy 
VIII. to its higheft improvement. To the weighl ai * 
this legal impofiiion, the bigotry of the Amenean^ 
Spaaiards has made many voluntary additiona* 
From their fond delight in the external pomp^ 
aikt parade of religion, and from fuperftxtiom: 
reverence for ecclefiaftics of every denoimnatioii^' 
they have beftowed profufe donatives on churches! 
and monaileries, and have unprofitably v^afted- 
a large proportion of that wealth, which might* 
have nourished and given vigour to produfiivil^ 
labour in growing colonies. H 



Various or. BuT fo fertile and inviting arc the regions of 

pie in the America, which the Spaniards have occupied^ 

^o me$. ^j^^^^ notwithftanding all the circumftances which 

' have checked and retarded population, it has 

gradually increafed, and filled the colonies of 

Spain with citizens of various orders. Amoag 

tbefe, the Spaniards, who arrive from Europe^. 

cfwpetones diftinguifhed by the name of Chapetones^ are the 

firft in rank and power. From the jealous atten*^ 

tion pf the Spanifli court to fepure the depend* 

cnce of the colonies on the parent ftate, all 

departments of confequence are filled by perCcMtis 

fent from Europe; and, in order to prevent 

any of dubious fidelity from being employed, 

each muft bring proof of a clear defcent from a 

family of Old Chri/iians^ untainted with any 

mixture 
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mcctute of Jewifli or Mahometan blood, and B*a a » 

nfcveor difgraced by any cenfure of the inqui^ VIII4 

fltiofi\ In fiich pure hands^ power is deemed 

to be iafely lodged, and almoft every public 

ftittftion, from the viceroyahy downwards, 13 

committed to them alone. Every perfon, wlwi 

by his birth, or refidence in America, may be 

fttfpeded of any attachment or interefl: adverle 

to the mother-country, is the objeft of diftruft 

to fuch a degree, as amounts nearly to an exclu^ 

fioA from all offices of confidence or authority ^ 

By this confpicuous predileftion of the court, 

the Chapetones are raifed to fuch pre-eminence 

in America, that they look down with difdain on 

erery other order of men. ' 

' The char after and flate of the Creoles^ or creoiwtiw 
ddcendants of Europeans fettled in America, 
thfe fecond clafs of fubjefts intheSpanifh colo- 
nies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly lefs confiderable than 
tftbfe which they derive from the partial favour 
of government. Though fome of the Creoliaft 
faee are defcended from the conquerors of the 
Ifew World ; though others can trace up their 
pedigree to the noblefl families in Spain ; though 

> 

« Recopil. lib. ix. tit. xxvi. 1. 15, 16. ' 

* 5cc NOTE XI. 

J • many 
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many are poireiTed of ample fortunes, yet, by 
the enervating influence of a fultry climate^ by 
the rigour of a jealous government, and by thdr 
defpair of attaining that diftinflion to> which 
mankind naturally afplre, the vigour of didr 
minds is fo entirely broken, that a great part of 
them wade life in luxurious indulgencies, mingled 
with an illiberal fuperdition ilill more debating. 
Languid and unenterprifmg, the operations of 
an adive extended commerce would be to them 
fo cumberfome and oppreflive, that in almoft 
every part of America, they decline engaging in 
it. The interior traffic of every colony, as well 
as any trade which is permitted with the neigh^ 
bouring, provinces, and with Spain itfelf, are 
carried on chiefly by the Chapetones * ; who, 
as the recompence of their induftry, aniaft 
immenfe wealth, while the Creoles, funk ja 
iloth, are fatisned with the revenues of their 
paternal eflates. 

Rivatfhip From this ftated competition for power and 
ther«. wealth between thofe two orders of citizens, and 

the various paflions excited by a rivalfliip fo inte- 
refling, their hatred is violent and implacable. 
On every occafion, fymptoms of this averfion 
break out, and the common appellations which 

« Voy. de Ulloa, i. 27. 251. Voy. dc Frczicr, 227. 

each 
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each beftows on the other are as contemptuous book 
as thofe which flow from the moft deep-rooted viii. 
national antipathy ^. The court of Spain, from 
a refinement of dlftruftful policy, cherifhes 
thofe feeds of difcord, ahd foments this mutual 
jealoufy, which not only prevents thie two moft 
powerful claflee of its fubjefts in the New World 
from combining againft the parent ftate, but 
prompts each, with the moft vigilant zeal, 
to obferve the motions and to counteraft the 
fchemes of the other. 

The thirdxlafs of inhabitants in the Spanifh ^ '"i?*^ 

^ , ^ ^ * race formt 

colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either of the twrd 

order ot 

an European and a Negro, or of an European citizens. 
and Indian, the former called Mulattoes^ the 
latter Mejlizos. As the court of Spain, folicit* 
ous to incorporate its new vaffals with its ancient 
fubje£ts, early encouraged the Spaniards fettled 
in America to marry the natives of that country, 
feveral alliances of this kind were formed in 
their infant colonies ^ But it has been more 
owing to licentious indulgence, than to com- 
pliance with this injundion of their fovereigns^ 
that this mixed breed has multiplied fo greatly, 
aa to conftitute a conliderable part of the popu« 

* Gage's Survey, p. 9. Frezicr, 226. 
^ Recopil. Ub. vu tit. i. 1. 2. Herrerai d«c. I. lib. v. 
c. la. dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 2« 

>oi- IV* D lation 
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BOOK lation in all the Spanifh fettlements. The feveral 
viii. ftages of defcent in this race, and the gradual 

'""'^'''"'^ variations of (hade until the African black or the 
copper colour of America brighten into an 
European complexion, are accurately marked 
by the Spaniards, and each diftinguifhed by a 
peculiar name. Thofe of the firft and fecond 
generations are confidered and treated as mere 
Indians and Negroes ; but in the third defcent, 
the charaderiftic hue of the former disappears ; 
and in the fifth, the deeper tint of the latter is 
' fo entirely eflfaced, that they can tio longer be 
diftinguifhed from Europeans, and becomeentided 
to all their privileges ^. It is chiefly by diis 
mixed race, whofe frame is remarkably robuft 
and hardy, that the mechanic arts are carried on 
in the Spaniih fettiements, and other a£Uv€ 
funftions in fociety are difcharged, which the 
two higher clafles of citizens, from pride, or 
from indolence, difdain to exercife '. 

r^^'^X ^^^ negroes hold the fourth rank among the 

fourth inhabitants of the Spanifh colonies. The intro- 

du£tion of that unhappy part of the human 

fpecies into America, together with their fervices 

and fufferings there, fhall be fully explained in 

^ Voy. dc Ulloa, i. p. 27. 

' Ibid. i. 29. Voy. de Bouguer, p. 104* Melendezj 
Tcforos Vcrdadcros, 1. 354. 

another 
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another place ; here they are mentioned chiefly 
in order to point out a peculiarity in their fitua- 
tion under the Spanifh dominion. In feveral of 
their fettlements, particularly in New Spain, 
negroes are moftly employed in domeftic fervice. 
They form a principal part in the train of luxury, 
and are cherifhed and carefled by their fuperiors, 
to whofe vanity and pleafures they are equally 
fubfervient. Their drefs , and appearance are 
hardly lefs fplendid than that of their mafters, 
whofe manners they imitate, and whofe paffions 
they imbibe'". Elevated by this diftinftion, 
they have aflumed fuch a tone of fuperiority 
over the Indians, and treat them with fuch 
infolence and fcorn, that the antipathy between 
the two races has become implacable. Even in 
Peru, where negroes feem to be more nume- 
rous, and are employed in field-work as well as 
domeftic fervice, they maintain their afcendant 
over the Indians, and the mutual hatred of one 
to the other fubfifts with equal violence. The 
laws have induftrioufly fomented this averfion, 
to which accident gave rife, and, by moft 
rigorous injunftions, have endeavoured to pre- 
vent every intercourfe that might form a bond 
of union between the two races. Thus, by an 
artful policy, the Spaniards derive ftrength from 

"* Gage, p. s^* Voy. de UUoa, i. 451. 

: » D 2 that 
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BOOK, that circumftance in population which is the 
vfii. weaknefs of other European colonies, and have 
fecured, as affociates and defenders, thofe very 
perfons who elfewhere are objeds of jealoufy and 
terror ". 



Tiie Indians The Indians form the laft and the moft 
order of dcpreffed order^ of men in the country, which 



Citizens. 



belonged to their anceftors. I have already 
traced the progrefs of the Spanifli ideas with 
refpe£t to the condition and treatment of 
that people, and have mentioned the moft 
important of their more early regulations, con- 
cerning a matter of fo much confe'quence in the 
adminiitration of their new dominions. But 
fince the period to which I have brought down 
the h.iftory of America, the information and 
experience acquired during two centuries, have 
enabled the court of Spain to make fuch im* 
provements in this part of its American fyftem, 
that a ihort view of the prefent condition of 
the Indians may prove both curious and intereft- 
ihg. , 



Their pre- Bv the famous regulations of Charles V. in 

lent condi- i • i i 

tion. 1542, which have been fo often mentioned, the 



" Recopil. lib. vii. tit. v. 1. 7. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. vii. 
c. 12. Frezier, 244. 

high 
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high pretenfions of the conquerors of the New book 
World, who confidered its inhabitants as flaves, viii. 
to whofe fervice they had acquired a full right of 
property, were finally abrogated. From that 
period, the Indians have been reputed freemen, 
and entitled to the privileges of fubjecls. When 
admitted into this rank, it was deemed juft, 
that they Ihould contribute towards the fupport 
and improvement of the fociety which had 
adopted them as members. But as no confider- 
able benefit could be expefted from the voluntary 
eflforts of men unacquainted with regular indtif- 
try, and averfe to labour, the court of Spain 
found it neceffary to fix and fecure, by proper • 
regulations, what it thought reafonable to exafl: 
from them. With this view, an annual tax was Tax im- 

pofedon 

impofed upon every male, from the age of them, 
eighteen to fifty ; and at the fame time the nature . 
as well as the extent of the fervices which they 
might be required to perform, were afcertained 
with precifion. This tribute varies in different 
provinces ; but if we take that paid in New 
Spain as a medium, its aimuaV amount is nearly 
four fhillings a head ; no exorbitant fum in 
countries where, as at the fource of wealth, the 
value of money is extremely low^ The right 

• See NOTE XII. RecoplL lib. vi. tit. v. I. 42. 
Hacklujt, vol. iii. p. 461. 

D 3 of 
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BOOK of levying this tribute likewife varies. In Ame- 
vni. rica, every Indian is either an immediate vaflal 
of the crown, or depends upon fome fubjeft to 
whom the diftrift in which he refides has been 
granted for a limited time, under the denomi- 
nation of an encomienda. In the former cafe, 
about three-fourths of the tax is paid into the 
royal treafury ; in the latter, the fame propor- 
tion of it belongs to the holder of the grant* 
When Spain firft took pofleflion of America, 
the greater part of it was parcelled out among 
its conquerors, or thofe who firft fettled there, 
and but a fniall portion referved for the crown* 
As thofe grants, which were made for two lives 
only P, reverted fucceffively to the fovereign, he 
had it in his power either to diffufe his favours 
by grants to new proprietors, or to augment 
his own revenue by valuable annexations ^. 
Of thefe, the latter has been frequently chofen ; 
the number of Indians now depending imme- 
diately on the crown is much greater than in the 
firft age after the conqueft, and this branch of 
the royal revenue continues to extend. 



Thcfcrvices 1 HE benefit arifinef from the fervices of the 

demanded. -. t • i i , 

Indians accrues either to the crown, or to the 

P Recopil. lib. vi. tit. viii. 1. 48. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
lib. ii. c. 16. 
q See NOTE XIII. 

hplder 
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holder of the encomienda, according to the fame book 
rule obferved in the payment of tribute. Thofe ^^^^ 
fervices, however, which can now be legally 
exafted, are very different from the tafks origin- 
ally impofed upon the Indians. The nature of 
the work whigh they muft perform is defined, 
and an equitable recompence is granted for their 
labour. The ftated fervices demanded of the 
Indians may be divided into two branches. They 
are either employed in works of primary necef- 
fity, without which fociety cannot fubfift com- 
fortably, or are compelled to labour in the 
mines, from which the Spanifh colonies derive 
their chief value and importance. In confe- 
quence of the former, they are ol^liged to affifl: 
in the culture of maize, and other grain of necef- 
fary confumption ; in tending cattle ; in erefting 
edifices of public utility; in building bridges ; and 
in forming high roads ' j but they cannot be 
confhrained to labour in raifing vines, olives, and 
fugar-canes, or any (pecies of cultivation, which 
has for its objed the gratification of luxury, or 
commercial. . profit *. In confequence of the 
latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake 
the more unpleafant taik of extrafting ore from 

' Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1. 19. Solorz. de Ind. Jure^ 
ii. lib. L c. 69 7. 9. ^ 

» Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1. 8. Sdlbrz. lib. i. c. 7. 

D4 the 
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BOOK: the bowels of the earth, and of tefining it by 
VIII. fucceflive procefles, no lefs unwholefome than 
bperofe *. . 

The mode Xhe modc of cxaAing both thefe fervices is 
ttiefc. the fame, and is under regulations framed with 
a view of rendering it as little oppreffive as poffible 
to the Indians. They are called out fucceffively 
in divifions, termed Mitasy and no perfon can 
be compelled to go but in his turn. In Perij^ 
the number called out muft not exceed tific 
feventh part of the inhabitants ia any dittriS'.^. 
In New Spain, where the Indians are mi^t 
numerous, it is fixed at four in the hundred^. 
During what time the labour of fuch Indians':^ 
^re employed in agriculture contimres, I hstve 
not been able to learn ^ But in Peru, eac^ 
Mita^ or divifion, deftined for the mines, remains 
there fix months ; and while engaged in tnis 
fervice, a labourer never receives lefs than two 
Ifaillings a day, and often earns more than 
double that fum ^. No Indian, refiding at a 
greater diftance than thirty miles from a niine, 
is included in the Mita, or divifion employed in 
working it * ; nor are the inhabitants of the low 

* See NOTE XIV. « Recop. lib. vi. tit. jXu\.zu 
^ Recopil. lib. vi. 1. 22. « Sec NOTE XV. 

f Ulloa Entreten. 265, 266. - 

* ReCopiL lib. vi. tit. xii. 1. 3. 

country 
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couDlry expofed now to certain dcftrudion, as book 
they were at fiirft, when under the dominion of viii. 
the conquerors, by compelling them to remove 
from that warm climate to the cold elevated 
regions where minerals abound "". 

The Indians who live in the principal towns h^ to- 
are entirely fubjed to the Spanifh laws and magi- 
ftrates ; but in their own villages they ar^ * 
governed by caziques, fome of, whom are the 
^efcendants of their ancient lords^ othe,rs ar^ 
^2Mal^d by the Spanifh viceroys. Tbefe regujaje 
th^. petty affairs of the people under, thef^ 
according, to maxims of juftice tjranfmitted to 
jthera by tradition from their anceftors* Tq the 
Indians this jurildidion, lodged in fucb fi^iendly 
Jiands, aflfprds fome confolation; and fp little 
.formidable is this dignity to their new maftcrs, ^ 
that they often allow it to defcend by hereditary 
right ^. JFor the farther relief of men fo much 
expofed to opprefHon, the Spanifli court has 
appointed an officer in every diftrid, with the 
title of Proteftor of the Indians. It is his func- 
'tibn, as the name implies, to aflert the rights of 
'the Indians ; to appear as their defender in the 

^ Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiL 1. 29. and tit. i. U 13. See 
NOTE XVI. 

^ Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 2$* ReCopS. lib. vi, 
tit. vii. , ■ 

r '<i ** courts 
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BOOK courts of juftice ; and, by the interpofition of 
VIII. his authority,, to fet bounds to the encroach- 
ments and exaftions of his countrymen*". A 
certain portion of the referved fourth of the 
annual tribute is deftined for the falary of the 
caziques and proteftors ; another is applied to 
the maintenance of the clergy employed in the 
inftruftion of the Indians **. Ai\other part feems 
to be appropriated for the benefit of the Indians 
themfelves, and is applied for the payment of 
their tribute in years of famine, of when a 
particular diftrift is afFefted by any extraordinary 
local calamity *. Befides this, provifion is made 
by various laws, that hofpitals fhall be founded 
in every new fettlement for the reception of 
Indians ^ Such hofpitals have accordingly been 
erefted, both for the indigent and infirm, in 
Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico, where the 
Indians are treated with tendernefs and huma- 
nity^. 

Such are the leading principles in the jurif- 
prudence and policy by which the Indians are 
now governed in the provinces belonging to 

* Solorz. lib. i. c. 17. p. 201. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vi. 
** Recop. lib. VI. tit. v. 1. 30. tit. xvi. 1.*I2 — 15. 

* Ibid. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1. 13. 
' Ibid. lib. i. tit. iv. 1. i, &c. 
5 Voy. dc UUoa, i. 429. 509. Churchill, iv. 496. 

Spain. 
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Spain. In thofe regulations of the Spanifti book 
monarchs, we difcover no traces of that cruel viii. 
fyftem of extermination, which they have been 
charged with adopting; and if we admit that 
the neceflity of fecuring fubfiftence for their 
colonies, or the advantages derived from work- 
ing the mines, give them a right to avail them- 
felves of the labour of the Indians, we muft 
allow, that the attention with which they regu- 
late and recompence that labour, is provident 
and fagacious. In no code of laws is greater 
folicitude difplayed, or precautions multiplied 
with more prudent concern for the prcfervation, 
the fecurity, and the happinefs of the fubjed, than 
'we difcover in the colledlion of the Spanifli laws 
for the Indies. But thofe later regulations, like 
the more ^arly edifts which have been already 
mentioned, have too often proved ineffeSual 
remedies againft the evils which they were 
intended to prevent. In every age, if the fame 
caufes continue to operate, the fame effefts 
muft follows. From the immenfe diftance be- 
tween the power entrufted with the execution 
of laws, and that by whofe authority they are 
enafted, the vigour even of the moft abfolute 
government muft relax^ and the dread of a 
fuperior, too remote to obferve with accuracy, 
or to punifh with difpatch, muft infenfibly abate. 
Notwithftanding the numerous injunctions of 

the 
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BOOK the Spanifli monarch, the Indians ftill fuffer on 
VIII* many occafions, both from the avarice of indi- 
viduals, and from the exadlions of the magi- 
ftrates, who ought to have protefted them; 
unrcafonable talks are impofed j the term of 
their labour is prolonged beyond the period 
fixed by law, and they groan under many of 
the infults and wrongs which are the lot of a 
dependent people ^. From fome information on 
which I can depend, fuch oppreflion abounds 
more in Peru, than in any other colony. But 
it is not general. According to the accounts, 
even of thofe authors who are moft difpofed/to 
exaggerate the fufferings of the Indians, they, la 
feveral provinces, enjoy not only eafe, but afflu- 
ence J they poffefs large farms ; they are matters 
of numerous herds and flocks; and, by the 
knowledge which they have acquired of Euro- 
pean arts and induftry, are fupplied not only 
with the neceflaries, but with many luxuries of 
Ufe '. 



Ecdefiafti. After explaining the form of civil govem- 

tutioQofche ment in the Spaniih colonies, and the (late of 

***"* the various orders of perfons fubjeft to it, the 

peculiarities in their ecclefiaftical conftitution 



^ See NOTE XVII. 

* Oagc'b Survey, p. 85. 90. 104. 1 19, &c. 
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merit confideration. Notwithftanding the fuper- book 
ftitious veneration with which the Spaniards are viii. 
devoted to the Holy See, the vigilant and jealous 
policy of Ferdinand early prompted him to take 
precautions againfl the introduflion of the papal 
dominion into America. With this view he Rcftraintt 
folicited Alexander VI. for a grant to the crown juiifdlSm. 
of the tithes in all the newly-difcovered coun- 
tries ^^ which he obtained on condition of his 
making provifion for the religious inftruftion of 
the natives. Soon after Julius 11. conferred on 
him, and his fucceffors, the right of patronage, 
and the abfolute >difpofal of all ecclefiaftical bene- ' 
fices there'. But thefe pontiffs, unacquainted . 
with the value of what he demanded, bellowed 
thofe donations with an inconfiderate liberality, 
which their fucceflbrs have often lamentec^ and 
wiflied to recall. In confequence of thofe 
grants, the Spanilh monarchs have become in 
efFeft the heads of the American church. In 
them the adminift ration of its revenues is vetted. 
Their nomination of perfons to fupply vacant 
benefices is inftantly confirmed by the pope. 
Thus, in all Spanifh America, authority of every 
fpecies centers in the Crown. There no collifion 

» 

^ Bulla Alex. VI. A.D. 1501, ap. Solorz. dc Jure Ind. 
ii. p. 498. 

* Bulla JuUi, li. 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. li. 509. 

is 
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BOOK IS known between fpiritual and temporal jurif- 
VIII. diftion. The king is the only fuperior, his name 
alone is heard of, and no dependence upon any 
foreign power has been introduced. Papal bulls 
cannot be admitted into America, nor are they 
of any force there, until they have been pre- 
vioufly examined, and approved of by the royal 
council of the Indies " ; and if any bull fhould 
. be furreptitioufly introduced, and circulated in 
America without obtaining that approbation, 
ecclefiaftics are required not only to prevent it 
from taking effeft, but to feize all the copies of 
it, and tranfmit them to the council of the 
Indies ". To this limitation of the papal jurif- 
diftion, equally Angular, whether we confider 
the age and nation in which it was devifed, or 
the jealous attention with which Ferdinand and 
his fucceffors have ftudied to maintain it in full 
force**, Spain is indebted, in a great meafure, 
for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned 
in her American dominions. 

Form and The hierarchy is eftablifhed in America in the 
menuofthc fame form as in Spain, with its full train of 
thc?p^an?(h archbifliops, bifhops, deans, and other digni- 

colonies. 

^ Recopil. lib. i. tit. is. 1. 2. and Aulas del Confeja dt 
I38 Indiasy clxi. 

'* Recop. lib. i. tit. vii. 1. gg. 
^ Ibid. lib. i. tit. vii. 1. 55. pafltm. 

taries* 
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taries. The inferior clergy are divided into book 
three claffes, uixder the denomination of Curas^ viii. 
Dodrinerosy and MiJJioneros. The firft are 
parifh-priefts in thofe parts of the country where 
the Spaniards have fettled. The fecond have 
the charge of fuch diftricls as are inhabited by 
Indians fubjefted to the Spanifli government, 
and living under its proteftion. The third are 
employed in inftrufting and converting thofe 
fiercer tribes, which difdain fubmiiEon to the 
Spanifli yoke, and live in remote or inacceflible 
regions, to which the Spanifli arms have not 
penetrated. So numerous are the ecclefiaftics 
of all thofe various orders, and fuch the profufe 
liberality with which many of them are endowed, 
that the revenues of the church in America are 
immenfe. The Romifli fuperftition appears 
with its utmofl: pomp in the Ncav World. 
Churches and convents there are magnificent, 
and richly adorned ; and on high feftivals, the 
difplay of gold and filver, and precious ftones, 
is fuch as exceeds the conception of an Euro- 
pean P. An ecclefiaftical eftablifliment fo fplendid 
and expenfive, is unfavourable, as has been 
formerly obferved, to the progrefs of rifing 
colonies j but in countries where riches abound, 
and the people are fo delighted with parade. 



Vpy. de UUoa, i. 430, 

that 
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BOOK that religion muft aflume it, in order to attrad 

vin. their veneration, this propenfity to oftentation 

has been indulged, and becomes lefs pernicious^ 

• •. ■ * 

Pernicious The early inflitution of monafteries in the 
n^Mftk Spanifli colonies, and the inconfideratc zeal in 
inAitutions. multiplying them, have been attended vith 
confequences more fatal. In every new fettle^ 
ment, the firil objed fhould be to encouTage 
population, and to incite every citizen to contii* 
bute towards augmentmg the number ' and 
ftrength of the community. During the youtfc 
and vigour of fodety, while there is room i6 
fpread, and Aiftenance is procured witli facility^ 
mankmd i^creafe with amazing rapidity. Bat 
the Spaniards had hardly taken poflfeffion 4tf 
America, when, with a mofl: prepofterous poUcjr^ 
they began to ere£t convents, where perfonsiof 
both fexes w^rc (hut up, under a vow to dcfibil 
the purpofe of> nature, and to counteract the fiiift 
of her laws. Influenced by a mifguided piety, 
which afcribes tranfcendant merit to a ftate of 
celibacy, or allured by the profpeft of that 
lifUefs eafe, which, in fultry climates, is deemed 
fupreme felicity, numbers crowded into thofc 
manfions of floth and fuperftition, and are loft 
to fociety. As none but perfons of Spanifh 
€xtraft are admitted into the monafteries of thf 
New World, the evil is mor^ fenfibly felt, and 

every 
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every monk or nun may be confldered as an adive book 
perfoa withdrawn from civil life. The impro- vni. 
priety of fuch foundations in any fituation where 
the extent of territory requires additional hands 
to improve it, is fo obvious, that fome catholic 
ftates have exprefsly prohibited any perfon in 
their colonies from ^king the monadic vows ^. 
Even the Spanifh monarchs, on fome occaiions, 
feem to have been alarmed with the fpreading 
of a.fptrit fo adverfe to the increafe and pro- 
"fpcrity of their colonies, that they have* endea- 
iftoured . to check it '• But the Spaniards in 
America, more thoroughly under the influence 
of ibperfthioh than their countrymen in Europe, 
and direded by ecclefiaftics more tijl^oted and 
lUitetrate, have conceived fuch an lugh opinion 
ctf'monafUc fan^ity, that no tegi^tions can 
feftvaih their zeal ; and, by the esj^efs of their 
iU^udged bounty, religious houfe;;! have mulci- 



to a degree no lefs amazing pan pernicious 
tofdciety*. 

V In viewing the ftate of colonies, where not chimaerof 
Olily the. number but influence of ecclefiaftics is in spamrh ' 
fo.gteaty the charafter of this powerful body is ^^^^^' 

V 

'^ Vo|^de Ulloa, ii. 124. 

' HWera, dec. v. lib. ix. c. i, 2. Recop. lib. i. tit. m. 
1^4^ a* tit. It. c. 11. ' Solorz. lib. iii. c. 25. 
t-.-.tScej!gOTJE.XVIIL 

W..J yoL. IV. E an 
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B,o o K an object that merits particular attention. A 
viii. confideruble part of the fecular clergy in Mexicer 
and Peru are natives of Spain* As perfons long 
accuftomed, by their education, to the retire- 
ment and indolence of academic life, are more 
incapable of adive enterprise, and lefs difpofed 
to flrike into new paths, than any order of men, 
the ecclefiaftical adventurers by whom the Ame- 
rican church is recruited, are commonly fuchas^ 
from merit or rank in life, have little profpeft of 

ofthcfecu- fuccefs in their own country. Accordingly, the 

^^^^'' liecular priefts in the New World are (till lefs 

diftingyiflied than their brethren in Spain .for 
literary accompliftjments of any fp^cies; and 
though,. bjf^theanipleprovifion which has been 
made for the American church, many of its 
members enjoy the eafe and independence which 
are favourable to the cultivation of fcience, the 
body of fecular clergy, has hardly,^ during two 
centuries and a half, produced one author whole 
works convey fuch ufeful information,, or pofTefs 
fuch a degree of merit, as to be ranked among 
thofe which attraft the attention of enlightened 

ortie rc&u. nations. But the greateft part of the ccclefiaftics 
in the Spanifti fettlements are regulars. On the 
difcovery of America, a new field opened to the 
pious zeal of the monaftic orders ; and,.#vltha 
becoming alacrity, they immediately fcnt forth 
minionaries to labour in it. The firft- attempt 

to 
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to inftruft and convert the Americans was madd bo 6 it 
by'mcttks ; arid, as foon as the conqueft of any Y,i^*» 
province was comjileted, and its ecclefiafticat 
eftablifliment' began to affume feme form, th^ 
p6pes permitted the miflionaries of the louf 
mendicant orders, as a reward for their fervicesj 
to accept of parochial charges in America, to 
perform all fpiritual funftions, and to receive the 
tithes, and othier emoluments of the benefice^ 
without depending on tjie jurifdiftion of the 
biftiop of the diocefe, gr being fubjefl: to hii 
ci^nfures. In confequence of this, a new careei? 
of ufefulnefs, as well as new objefts of ambitioUj^ 
prtfented themfelves. Whenevet a call i^ made 
for 'a freffi fupply of niiffionaries, men of thd 
mbfl; ardbnt and afpiring minds, impatient undeif 
th^ reftramt of a cloifter, weary of its infipii 
uWforrfitty, and fatigued with the irkfome repe- 
tition of its frivolous funftions, oflfer their" ki^/ice 
t?ith eagernefs, and repair to the New World id 
queft of liberty and diftinftion. Nor do they 
purfue diftinftion without fuccefs. The highdt 
ieccTeffaftical honours, as well as the moft lucra* 
tive'^ptdfer merits in Mexico aiid Peru, are often 
ifi the hands of regulars; and it is chiefly to the 
mdttaftic orders that the Americans are indebted 
for any portion of fcience which is cultivated 
among them. They are almoft the only Spanifh 
■ecdefiaftics, from whom we have- received any 
-' £ 2 accounts^ 
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BoaK accounts, either of the civil or natural hifto^ 
y^i^* of the various provinces in America. Some of 
them, though deeply tinged with the indelible 
fuperftition of their profeflion, have publilhcd 
books which give a Favourable idea of their 
abilities. The natural and moral hiftory of the 
New World, by the Jefuit Acofta, contains' 
more accurate obfervations, perhaps, and m6re 
found fcience, than are to be found in any 
defcripticn of remote countries publilhcd in the 
Cxteenth century. 

DifToiute But the fame di^guft with monaftic life, ' to 

fomc of which America is indebted for fome inftruftors 
^ ' . of worth and abilities, filled it with others of a 
very different charafter. The giddy, the pro- 
fligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty and 
rigid difcipline of a convent are intolerable, 
confider a miffion to America as a releafe* froth 
mortification and bondage. There they fo6n 
obtain fome parochial charge ; and far removed, 
by their fituation, from the infpeftion of their 
monaftic fuperiors, and exempt, by their -cha- 
rafter, from the jurifdiftion of their diocefah % 
they are hardly fubjeft to any control. Accord- 
ing to the teftimony of the moft zealotis 
catholics,- many of the regular clergy in ^6 

" Avendano Thef. Indie, ii. 253. 

Spaniik 
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Spanifli fettlements are not only deftitute of the book 
.virtues^ becoming thdr profeffion, but regardlefs ^^^^' 
<)f that external decorum and refpeft for the 
opinion of mankind, which preferve a femblance 
of worth where the reality is wanting. Secure 
<){ impunity, fome regulars, in contempt of their 
vow of poverty, engage openly in commerce, and 
are fo rapacioufly eager in amaffing wealth, that 
they become the mod grievous oppreSbrs of the 
Indians, whom it was their duty to have pro- 
tefted. Others, with no lefs flagrant violation 
of their vow of chaftiry, indulge with little 
difguife in the mod diffolute licentioufnefs % 

' Various fchemes have been propofed for 
redrelE'ng enormities fo manifefl: and fo offen- 
five. Several perfons, no lefs eminent for piety 
. than difcernment, have contended, that the 
regulars, in conformity to the canons of the 
church, ought to be confmed within the walls of 
their cloifters, and (hould no longer be permitted 
to encroach on the funftions of the fecular 
clergy. Some public-fpirited magiftrates, from 
conviftion of its being necefl^ry to deprive the 
regulars of a privilege beftowed at firft with 
good intention, but of which time and expe- 
jience had difcovered the pernicious eflefts, 

« See NOTE XIX. 

s . ■ ^3 openly 
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BOOK qpenly countenanced the fecuJ sir clergy JA flbW; 
yj 1^ • 2^tteRipt3 tx> aflerl .tlieir pwn rightB, Tber priiw^^ 

''^TeX*^ P^Efqiiilache, viceroy of Peru ynder PIuUp IH,, 
took meafurcs fo 4^cirive and eSedual £cir;jplr^ 
cumfcribing the regulars within their .psopsr 
Iphere, as flruck them with general confbsniar 
tion ^. They had recourfp to their ufual artsv 
They alarmed the fuperftitious, by reprcfentiog 
the . proceedings of the viceroy as innavaticms 
fatal to rcligbn. They employed all the refijij^ 
jncnts of intrigue, in order to gain p^rfong^K^ 
power ; and feconded by the powerful infta.e?XQe 
pf the. Jefuits, who claimed and enjoyed .^ 
the privileges which belonged to the Mendicant 
orders, iji America, they ma,de a deep imprefl^o^ 
^ on^ bigoted prince, ^d a weak mini dry, The 
^cient praftice was tolerated. The abufe§ 
which it occafioned continued to increafe, and 

the corruption of monks, exempt frorai the 

.'. : : reftraints pi difdpline, and the infpefUon o^^. ai^ 

fuperior, became a difgrjice to religion, AtjaJ?:, 

as the veneration of the Spaniards for th^ 

]3)oaaftip orders began to aba^e, and the po\ve^ 

June 23, of the Jefijits was pa the decline, Ferdinand VL 

*^^^* ventured to apply the only effeftqal remedy, by 

^ffuing an ?dift, prohibiting regulars of every 

denomination from taking the charge pf a{|y 

r See NOTE XX. 
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pati^ with the cure of fouls | and declaringj b o o s^ 
tteat ^ the dcmifeof the prefent incumbents, vin* 
ntttie but fecvrfar priefts, fubjeft to the jurifdidUon 
of their diocefans, fhali be prefented to vacant 
benefices *. If this regulation is carried into exe* 
cution with fteadinefs in any degree proportional 
to the wifdom tvith which it is framed, a veryr 
confiderable reformation may take place in th^ 
ecclefiailical ftate of Spaniih America, and the 
fecular clergy may gradually become a refpeA* 
able body of men. The deportment of manyt 
ecdefiaftics, even at prefent, feems to be decent 
and exemplary, otherwife we can hardly fuppofe 
that they would be held in fuch high eftimaitiori; 
an^d'poffefsfuch a wonderful afcendant c>ver the 
miftds of their coUntrymea throughout ail the 
Spanifli fettlements. -ru; 



- ». 



But Whatever merit the Spanilh ecciefiaftici Smaiipro- 

, grcls in con- 
in America may poflefe, the fuccefs of their verting the 

etideiavours in communicating the knowledge of chriiuanity. 

true religion to the Indians, has been more 

im|)erfe£l than might have been expected, cither 

from the degtee of their zeal, or fron> the dbmi- 

iiion, which they had acquired over that people* 

Fdr this, various reafons ma}'^ be affigfied. THie 

fii^ft iniffionaries, in their ardour t6 make profe- 

* Real Ceciula M'S. peri^es me. 
h:):Ai £ 4 lytes, 
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B- o o K lytes, admitted the people of America m«b die? 
VIII. chriftian church, without pTevious inftnidioiiTini 
the doftrmes of Tcligion, and even before th^y* 
thetnfclYes had acquh-ed fuch knowledge of ^ the 
Indian language, as to be able to explain to 
the natives the myfteries of faith, or the pre^ 
cepts of duty. Refting upon a fubrle diftin^tiM 
in fcholaftic theology, between that degree of 
affent which is founded on a complete kiiow- 
ledge and conviftion of duty, and- that whitH 
may be yielded when both thefe are imperfeS^, 
they adopted this ftrange praftice, no lels imtoii^ 
fifteiit with the fpirit of a religion which addreffei 
itfelf to the underftanding of men, than 'repug- 
nant to the didates of ^reafon. As fopn astany 
body of people, overawed by dread of the SpaiiHh 
^power, moved by the example of their iow& 
chiefe, incited by levity, or yielding from merlb 
. ignorance, expreifed the ilighteft. ^ defire of 
embracmg the religion of their conquei:<»:s, thsy 
were inftantly baptized. While this rage of 
converfion continued, a fmgle clergyman bap- 
tized* in one day above five thoufend Mexic&ns, 
and did not defift until he was fb exhauft^d by 
fatigue, that he was unable to lift his hands ^. 
In the courfe of a few years, after the reduftic^ 
of the Mexican empire, the facrament of bap- 



a 



P. Torribio, MS.' Torquem. Mond. Ind. lib. xvi. c*,6. 
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lifm'^RW^^mmtftered.to moa'e >th^ four mi}^ wororw. 
liom- i ftofclytes adopted i with fuch inconfider- viik 
ate:?hafte> and , who were neither in&ru6:ed iit 
the nature of the tenets to which it was fuppofed 
they ha4 given affenr^ nor taught the abfurdity 
of fthofe which they were required to xelinquifli^ 
retained; their veneration for their ancient fupcru- 
ftitionsin fall force, or mingled an attachment 
to it8,dodrines and rites with that flender knoW'* 
Jedge of Chriftianity which they had acquired; 
Thefe, fentiments the new converts tranfmitted ^ 
their pofterity, into whofe mind3 they haye Umk. 
fo deepj that the Spanifli ecclefiaftics, witkftB 
their induftry, have not been abk tocracfeat^ 
themw The religious inftitutions . of their an- 
ceftors^ are ftill remembered^ and held in honour 
by many of the Indians, both in Mexico anil 
Pern ; and whenever they think themfelves 
^nt of reach of infpeftion • by. the . Spaniards, 
tfeey aflemble and celebrate their idolatrous 
irites ''^.- '^ . • ■• ■'■■- ■ 

- > ' ■■■■■'• 

But this is not the mod unfurmountable 
pbftaiile to the progre£s of Chriftianity among 
the Indians. The powers of their uncultivated 
undefftandings are fo limited, their obfcrvatiofts 

* Torribio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8. 
^ Voy. de Ulloa, i.- 341, Torquem. lib. xv. c. 23. 
Jib. zVi, c. 28. Gage, 171, 

and 
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BOOK aud refledions reach fo little beyond the mer^ 
vm, objeds of iSenfe, that they feem hafdly to havd 
the capacity of forming abftradl ideas, and 
poflbfs not language to exprefs them. To. fuoh^ 
ipcn the fublime and fpiritual doftrines of Chrift- 
ianity muft be, in a great meafure, incompre-4 
henfible. The numerous and fplendid ccr&f 
monies of the popifli worfhip catch the eyje, 
pleafe and intereft them; but when their im 
ftruclor8 attempt to explain the articles of fahh^ 
with which thofe external obfervances are eon- 
nested^ though the Indians may iiflen mih 
patience, they fo little conceive the meaning of 
whit they hear, that their acquiefcence does ftdt 
merit the name of belief. Their indifFeretfce te 
&U1 greater than their incapacity. Attesitt^f^ 
only to the prefent moment, and engroffed bjr 
the objedis before them, the Indians fo &ldoid 
refleft upon what is paft, or take thought for 
what is to come, that neither the promifes nor 
threats of religion make much impreffion upon 
them ; and while their forefight rarely exteftds 
io far as the next day, it is almoft impoifible to 
infpire them with folicitude about the concenw 
of a future world. Aftoniflied equally at their 
flownefs of comprehenfion, and at their infen- 
fibility, fomeof.the early miffionaries pronounced 
them a race of men fo brutilh, as to be incapable 
of u^derftanding the fir ft principles of religion. 

A council 
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A.CQWQcil held at Lima decreed, that, on account 3 o o k 
of this incapacity, they ought to be excluded viii.' 
from the lacrament of the Eucharifl: ^ Though 
Paul UI. by his famous bull, iffued in the year 
153 7 j declaied them to be rational creatures, 
entitied to all the privileges of Chriftians* ; yet, 
after the lapfe of two centuries, during which 
they have been members of the church, fo 
imperfeft are their attainments in knowledge, 
that very few poffefs fuch a portion of fpiritual 
difcernment, as to be deemed worthy of being 
admitted to the holy communion ^ From this 
idea of their incapacity and imperfeft knowledge 
of religion, when the zeal of Philip 11. eftabli(hed 
the inquifuion in America in the year 1570, the 
In4i9J)s were exempted from the jurifdidion of 
that fi^ere triounal^, and ftill continue under 
jhfi infpeSion of their diocefans. Even after 
the moft perfed inftruftion, their faith is held 
to be feeble and dubious ; and though fome of 
them have been taught the learned languages, 
and have gone through the ordinary courfe of 
;acad€mic education with applaufe, their frailty is 
ftiSl fo much fufpefled, that few Indians are 

;^ Torqucm. Ub.xvi. c. 2Q. 

■y ^ Torqucm. lib. xvi. c. 25. Garcia origin. 3x1. 
if Yoy. dc Ull<ia, 1, 343. « ILc^op. Kb, ri tit. i. 1. ^$0 
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BOOK either ordained priefts, or received iiita a»y 
VIII. religious order **. . , ' 



•» r 



Piodoftions, From this brief furvey, fome idea may.; Ue 

of the Spa- , -^ ' . 

nifli coio- formed of the interior ftate of the' Spaniib ccUp- 
nies. The various produftions with which th^y 
fupply and enrich, the mother country, an^ ({i^ 
fyftemof commercial intercourfe between, them, 
' come next in . order to be explained* : If : the 
dominions of Spain in the New World had been 
of fuch moderate extent, as bore a due propQ^r 
tion to the parent ftate, the progrefs of.iher 
colonizing might have been attended wjith. tiifi 
fame benefit as that of other nations* But 
when, in lefs than half a century, her inicon- 
fiderate rapacity had feized on countries :lfirger 
than all Europe, her inability to fill fuch. v^ft 
regions with a number of inhabitants fufijci^ 
for the cultivation of them, was fo obvious, aftitp 
give a wrong direftion to all the efforts of-. tl^ 
colonifts. They did not form compaft fet^ler 
inents, where induftry, circumfcribed within 
proper limits, both in its views and operation^t 
is conduced with that fober perfevedng tpkit, 
whichigradually converts whatever is in its ppffof? 
fion to a proper ufe, and derives thence. tb^ 

■ - . ■ • ■ ■.. . ■ . -.il. 

> Torqucnu lib. xvii. x. 13. See NOTE X^l. -nr 

greateft 
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gttafeft advaritage, Infteaji of /this, the Spa* b o 6 i^ 
niards, feduced by the boundlefs profpeft which vijiw 
opened to them, divided their poffefEons in 
America into governinents of great extent. 
As* their number was too fmail to attempt the 
>«gular culture of the immenfe provinces which 
they occupied rather than peopled, they bent 
their attention to a few objefts, that allured them - 
with hopes of faddea and exorbitant gain, 3nd 
turned away with contempt from the humbler 
paths of induftry, which lead more flowly, but 
with greater certainty, to wealdi and increafc of 
national ftrength. 



mines. 



Of all the methods by which riches may be From the jr 
acquired, that of fearching for the precious 
metals is one of the moft inviting tp men, who 
are either unaccuftomed to the regular afliduity 
with which the culture of t^e earth and the 
operations of commerce muft be carried on^ of 
who ar^ fo enterprifmg and rapacious as not to 
be fatisfied with the gradual returns of profit 
which they yield. Accordingly, as foon as the 
feveral 'countries in America were fubjefted to 
the dominion of Spain, this was almofl: the only 
method of acquiring wealth which occurred to 
the adventurers, by whom they were conquered. 
Such provinces of the continent as did not allure 
them to fettle, by the profpeft of their affording 

gold 
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gold and filver, were totally neglefted. Thcrfc 
in which they met with a difappointnietit of 
the fanguine expeftations they had formed, wei^ 
abandoned^ Even the value of the iilaAds, the 
firft-fruits of their difcoveries, and the fil»ft objeA 
of their attention, funk fo much in their eftinHt^ 
tion, when the mines which had been opened in 
them were exhaufted, that they were deferted 
by many of the planters, and left to be occupied 
by more induftrious poffeflbrs. All crowded to 
Mexico and Peru, where the quantities -of 
gold and filver found among the natives^, wlii6 
fearched for them with little induftry and left 
Ikill, promifed' an unexhaufted ftore, as the 
recompence of more intelligent and perfevieririg 
efforts. 

Difcovcryof DuRiNG fcvcral ycars, the ardour of thdf 
joiiand ' refearches was kept up by hope, rather thai! 
sacotecus. fQ^^gfg^ ^^ length, the rich , filvet mines rf 

Potofi, in Peru, were accidentally difcovered in 
the year 1 545 *, by an Indian, as he was clafll* 
bering up the mountain, in purfuit of a LhvoA 
which had ftrayed from his flock. Soon aftef 
the mines of Sacotecas, in New Spainj littfe 
inferior to the other in value, were opened; 
From that time, fuccefiive difcoverierf hattf 



■^.■» 
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* rcrnandez, p, i. lib. xi; c i !• 

been 
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h^fl?made in both colonies, and filver mines book 
are noyr fo numerous, that the working of them, viii. 
a^djof feme few mines of gold in the provinces 
of; Tieyra Firme, an^the new kingdom of Gra- 
pada, has become the capital occupation of the 
Spaniards, and is reduced into a fyftem no lefs 
complicated than* intereding. To defcribe the 
nature, of the various ores, the mode of extracl* 
ing them from the bowels of the earth, and to 
explain the fevcral proceiTes by which the metals 
aje feparated from the fubftances with which they 
are mingled, either by the aflion of fire, or the 
attraftive powers of mercury, is the province of 
the naturaJl philofopher or chymift, rather than 
of the hiftorian. 

The exuberant profufion with ^ which the Riches 
mountains of the New, World poured forth their y\^ll: ^ ^^ 
trcafures aftoniflied mankind, w^ho had been 
accuftomed hitherto to receive a penurious fupply 
of the precious metals, from the more fcanry 
ftores contained in the mines of the ancient 
hcmdfphere. According to principles of compu* . 
tatiQUy which appear to be extremely moderate, 
the quantity of gold aiid filver that has been 
regularly entered in the ports of Spain, is eqna! 
in value to four millions fl;erling anmiallr, 
reckoning from the year 1492, in which Ame- 
rica was difcovered, to the prefent time. This, 
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ROOK in two hundred and eighty-three year^, amounts 

VIII. to eleven hundred and thirty-two millions. Im- 

^ menfe as this fum is, the Spanifh writers contend, 

. that as much more ought to be added to it, m 

confideration of treafure which has been extra6ted 

from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 

Spain, without paying duty to the king. By this 

account, Spain has drawn from the New World 

a fupply of wealth, amounting at lead to two 

thoufand millions of pounds fterling *"• 

L^hid/this "^^^ mines, which have yielded this amaziag 
gives rife, quantity of treafure, are not worked at th^ 
expcnce of the crown, or of the public. In 
orth^r to encourage private adventurers, this 
perfon Vvho difcovers and works a new vein, is 
entitled to the property of it. Upon laying his 
claim to fucha difcovery before the governor (>f 
the province, a certain extent of land is meafu^ed 
off,' and a certain number of Indians ailptt^ed 
him, und.er the obligation of his opening the 
mine within a limited time, and of his paykig 
the cuHomury duty to the king, for what it ihall 
produce. Invited by the facility with which fuch 
grants are obtained, and encouraged by fome 
Ih'iking examples of fuccefs in. this line ^ of 
adventure ; not only the fanguine and .t]fa« 

^ U/taviz Theor. y Pi ad. de Commercia, c. 3.' Hcf- 
reia, d.c. viii. lib. xk* c. 15. See NOTE" XXII. 

vbrfld. 
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Ibold, but the timid and diffident, enter ujpon it b o o K 
with aftonifhing ardour. With vaft objefls viii. 
always in view, fed continually with hope^ and 
expefting every moment that fortune will unveil 
her fecret (lores, and give up the wealth which 
tficy contain to their wifhes, they deem every 
' other occupation infipid and uninterefting. The 
charms of this purfuit, like the rage for deep 
play, are fo bewitching, and take fuch full 
poifeflion of the mind, as even to give a new 
bent to the natural temper. Under its influence 
the cautious become enterprifing, and the covets 
ous profufe. Powerful as this charm naturally 
if, its force is augmented by the arts of an order 
of men known in Peru by the cant name of 
fearchers^ Thefe are commonly perfons of 
defperate fortune, who, availing themfelves of 
fome fldll in mineralogy, accompanied with the 
iniinuating manner and confident pretentions 
peculiar to projectors, addrefs the wealthy and 
the credulous. By plaufible defcriptions of the 
appearances which they have difcovered of rich 
veins hitherto unexplored } by producing, when 
requiiite, fpecimens of promifing ore ; by affirm- 
ing, with an impofing aflurance, that fuccefs jg 
certain, and that the expence muft be trifling, 
(hey ffldom fail to perfuade. An affociation is 
formed ; a fmall fum is advanced by each 
copartner \ the mine is opened ; xhtfearcher is 
. /iofc. IV. F entrufted 
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BOOK entruftcd with the fole direaion of every opera** 
vuL tion; unforefeen difficulties occur ; new demands 
of money are made i but, amidft a fuoceffion of 
difappointments and delays, hope is never extin- 
guilhed, and the ardour of expeftation hardly 
abates. For , it is obferved, that if any perfon 
once enter this feducing path, it is almoft inipof- 
fible to return ; his ideas alter, he feems to 
be poffeffed with another fpirit ; vifions of 
miagiaary wealth are continually before his 
eyes, and he thinks, and fpeaks, and dreams of 
nothing die '• 

Fatal cffc^s SucH IS the fpirit that muft be formed, where- 
ever the aftive exertions of any fociety are chiefly 
employed in working mines of gold and iiiver. 
No fpirit is more adverfe to fuch improvements in 
agriculture and commerce, as render a nation 
jeally opulent. If the fyftem of adminiftfatkm 
in the Spanifli colonies had been founded upoft 
principles of found policy, the power and inge- 
nuity of the legiflature would have been escerted 
with as much ardour, in reftraining its fubjeds 
ftom fuch pernicious induftry, as is now- em- 
ployed in alluring them towards it, ** Proje& 
f^ of mining" (fays a good judge of the political 
conduct of nations); ^< inftead of rej^adng the 



' tJUoa Entreten. p. 223. ' " 

<«xapital 
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'^;i:apitai employed in them, together with the boo k: 

^^ordmary profit of ftock, commonly abforb vjii, 

*? both capital and profit. They are the projeflis, 

" therefore, to which, of all others, a prqdwt 

*^ lawgiver, who defired to increafe the capital 

*^ of his nation, would leaft choofe to give any^ 

*^ extraordinary encouragement, or to turn 

^^ toWards them a greater (hare of that capital 

*^ than would go to them of its own accord. 

^ Such, in reality, is the abfurd confidence which 

*^ all men have in their own good fortune, that 

** wherever there is the leaft probability of 

" fuccefs, too great a fhare of it is apt to go to 

"them of its own accord"*/' But in the Sjpa- 

nilh colonies, government is ftudious to cherifli 

a:^irit which it ilysuld have laboured to deprefs^ 

and, by the fan&ion of its approbation, augments 

that inconfiderate credulity, which has turned 

die adiveinduftry of Mexico and Peru into 

fnch an improper channel. To this may be 

imputed the flender progrefs which Spaniih 

America has made, during two centuries and a 

half, either in ufeful manufadures, or in thole 

lU<Jrative branches of cultivation, which furnifli 

fhe- eoilonies of other nations with their ftapte 

commodities. In comparifon with the precious 

hietalt every bounty of nature is fo much defpifed. 



4*' "; 



*" Df. I^pii^'s Ia€[uuy, S;c ii. 155. 
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BOOK that this extravagant idea of their valtierJw 
Viii;" Biingled with the idiom. of language in Atn^rica^ 

and the Spaniards fettled there denominate a 
^ttntry r/V>{?, not from the fertility of it9i£»i}^ 
the abundance of its crops, or the exuberance 
of its paftures, but on account of the minerati^ 
iK^hich its mountains contain* In queft of theft^ 
they abandon the delightful plains of Peru asd 
Mexico, and refort to barren and uncomfol-tafale 
regions, where they have built fome.of' tic 
largseft towns which they poffefs in the f New 
World. -As the aftivity and enterprife rof the 
Spaniards: i^rigiisally took this direftion^ itkiitow 
fif difficuArtO' bend them a different vidLjizAAt 
akhc^hj' "froiti vari^s^ caufes, the gaia:ii^ 
Working mines is 'much d^creafed ; the ^fafdaai- 
tiOH Continues, -and almoft every perfon, wlb 
takes any iaS:ive part m the commerce of jJfcScw 
Sp^n or Peru,, is flill engaged in fome advenctee 
bf this kind'. ' ' 
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Other com. BuT though mincs are the chief objeft of tbe 

thespanifli Spaniards, and the precious metals which thefc 
colonics. yjgi^ fQj.jj^ |.jjg priiicipal article in their conunorce 

with America y the fertile countries which thsy 
poflefs there abound with other commoditieis>jd)f 
fuch value or fcarcity, as to attract a confidd^ 
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able 
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able degree of attention. Cochineal is a pro* Book: 
diiftioa almoft pecnliar.toiNaxr Spain, of:^ fudt :'ViiJ» ^ 
demand in comtnerce, that the fale is always 
certainy^and it yidds foch profit, - as amply 
rje«rard$ the labour and care employed in rearing 
thexuirious infe^ of which this valuable dtug i^ 
compofed^ and preparing it for the marker 
C^inquina, or Jefuits Bark, the moft falutary 
fimple, perhaps, and of moft reftorative virtue^ 
that Providence, in compafHon to human infiy*- 
mity, has made known unto man, is found only 
in Peru, to which it affords a lucrative braooh 
of commerce. The Indigo of Guatimala k 
fuperior in quality to that of aay province ii 
America, and cultivated to a coniideraUe extentl 
Cacoa, though not peculiar to th& -Spaaiih colOr 
nies^. attains to its higheft ftate of -perfe^f^ic^ 
there,, and, from the great confumption of chov 
eolate in Europe, as well as in America, is ^ 
valuable commodity. The . Tobacco *of Cuba^ 
of more exquifite flavour than any brought 
from the New World ; the Sugar raifed in that 
ifland, in Hifpaniola, and in New Spain, toge- 
ther with drugs of various kinds, may be men^ 
tionad among the natural produftions of Apie- 
rica, which enrich the Spanilh commerce. Tp 
ihefe muft be added an article of no inconfider- 
5i>le asccounr, the e^^portation of hides j. for .which, 
as well as for many of thofe which I have enumey 

f 3 rated. 
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s a o, s rated) the Spaniards are more indebted t& thi 
vni# wonderful fertility of the country, than to their 
'^ own forefight and induftry. The domeftic 
animals of Europe, particularly hprned cattle, 
have multiplied in the New World with a rapi* 
dity which almoft exceeds belief* A few years 
after the Spaniards fettled there, the herds of 
tam^ cattle became fo numerous, that their 
proprietors reckoned them by thoufand^ *• Left 
attention being paid to them, as they continued 
to increafe, they were fuffered to run wild, and 
fpreading over a country of boundlefs extent, 
imder a mild climate, and covered with rich 
paflure, their number became immeniie. They 
range o?er the yaft plains which e;Ktend from 
Buenos Ayres^ towards the Andes, in herds of 
thirty or forty thoufand i and the unlucky 
traveller yfhq once falls in among them^ m^y 
proceed feveral days before he can difentangle 
himfelf from among the crowd that covers^ the 
face of the earth, and feems to have no. end* 
They are hardly lefs numerous in New Spain, 
and in feveral other provinces : they are killed 
merely for the fake of their hides ; and the 
ilaughter at certain feafons is fo great, that the 
flench of their carcafes, which are left in the 

° Oviedo ap. Rsmuf. iii. loi. B. Hackkiyt, in, 466.- 

field. 
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&ddi xtonld infed the air, if iargie packs 0i 9 d o^ x 
wild dogs, and vaft flocks o£ gfllinazo^j or vi^^ 
Attierican yaltures, die moft voracious of aA 
the feathered kind, did not inftantly devotdr 
diem* Ti^e namber of thofe hides exported ik 
every, fleet to Europe is very great, and is a 
lucrative branch of commerce ^; 

Almost all thefe may be confidered as ftapte 
cofttrtodities peculiar to America, and diflferenf , 
if we except that laft mentioned, from the prd-^ 
du6:ions of the mother country. j ji 

Whfk the importation intoiSpaia of ttiofe Advantages 

* ^ ' which Spain 

various articles from her colonies fipft becaifie derives from 
aftive and confiderable, her intieridf^ iittdufl% 
and manufeftures were in a ftate' fb profperouS, 
that wkh the produfl: of thefe fhe was atble bptih 
tx> purchafe the commodities of the New- World, 
^nd to aiifwer its growing demands. Under the 
teigns of Ferdinand and IfabelTa, andlCfeartesV. 
Spain was one of the moft induftriou^ countries 
in Europe. Her manufa6tures in wool, and 
flax, and (ilk, were fo extenfive, as not only to 
furnifli what was fufBcient for her own confump- 
ti6n, but to afford a furplus for exportation. 

P Acofta, lib. ill. c 33. OvaUo Hid. of Chili. Church. 
CoUeA. iii. 47. fep. Ibid. v. p, 680. 692. Lettres Edif. 
^ii* ^35* Feuille, i. 249. 
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%Q :(>,^- Wbfii daxndiku. fi>r :thein» fonndrly; mntottodifii' 
^Uir ^d ta ^Tud^i^ ihe alone had acce&r, opened^in: 
America^ fhc had recourfe to her.doraeflScr 
flore, and found there an abundant .fuppl]/!''; 
This new eir4)loyment muft naturally have added 
mvacity to the fpirit of induftry.^ Notirifliiid 
and invigorated by it, the manuiaftures, 'the 
population, and wealth of Spain, might hdw 
gone on increafmg in the fame proportion witii 
the growth of her colonies. Nor, was the ftalg 
of the Spaniih marine at this period lefs flcrti« 
rifhing than that of its manufactures, fn ^tai 
begimiing of the fixteenth century, 'Spmniife 
laid to have poffefied above a thoufand ttier: 
chant-ihi j)is % a number probably far ftfp^hyr^tb 
tdiat: of- any nation in Europe in that age. ''^ 

tht aid which fbrdgn trade anddomeftic^ndli&t^ 
give reciprocally to each other in their progtsi&j 
the augmentadon of both muft have ibeila 
rapid and extenfive, and Spain rnight^/hatfik 
x^eceived the fame acceflion of opulence and 
vigour from her acquifitions in the NewiWoftrld^ 
that other powers have derived .from: :tJbg«r 
colomcs there. . « .t 
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Why (he /vBuT vaiious caufcs prevented this. The &oue 
nowdeiivc thmsT happchs to nations as to individuais. 

the fame. ^ ^'^ 

^.^ , . Wealth, 
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WeaMi^r' which flow^ in gradually^ and * iwiiK w 6 d-it 
modoatticiQcreafe, -feeds and nq;iri£bes : tbiQ: ^^^\\, 
^(QAvkf which is friendly to commerce, and eallt^ 
it fortk into irigorous and welltconduded exer^ 
tismB i but when opulence pows m fuddenly, and 
tKijDb too full .a ftream, it overtuma all fobeoi 
plans of indufhy, and brings along with it a^ 
tafte ka: what is wild and extravagant, an4 
daring in bufinefs or in action* Such was tha 
grf^t.and fudden augmentation of power, and 
r^¥<^ue, that the pofleflion of America brougfal 
into Spain ^ and fome fymptoms of itajferqisidiis 
indolence upon the political op^ration^rof i()adt 
monarchy foon began to appear. Eor ffxroni^ 
derable tim^t however, the* fupply ofitrea&ti^ 
^m the New World was fcanty ^radJ^praca'^ 
fipu^i and the genius of GbarJ^ /V^.. .coiidttftai 
pnhUc meafures with fuch prudence, that the 
fiffibfts of this influence were little pqrceivedi 
But when Philip 11. afcended the Spanifh throne^ 
with talents: far inferior to thoie of: his father, 
and remittances from the. colonies became a 
regular and confiderable branch of revenue, the 
fatal operation of this rapid change in the Hate 
of the kingdom, both on the monarch and his 
people^ was at once confpicuous. Bhiltp, po£- 
fefiing that fpirit of unceafing afliduity, whidi 
pften charaderifes the ambition of men of mode- 
rate talents^ entertained fuch an. high pjunion of 
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B o o K his own refources,< that he thought nothing too 
viiir arduous for him to undertake. Shut up hhnfelf 
in the folitude of the Efcuriai, he troubled and 
annoyed all the nations around him. He waged 
open war witlj^he Dutch and Engliih ; he encou* 
raged and aided a rebellious faftion in France ; 
he conquered Portugal, and maintained amiies 
and garrifons in Italy, Africa, and both the 
Indies. By fuch a multiplicity of great and 
complicated operations, purfued with ardour 
during the courfe of a long reign, Spain wasi 
drained both of men and money. Under the 

« 

• weak adminiftration of his fucceffor, Philip 111.^ 
the vigour of the nation continued to decreafe, 
A.D.1611. and funk into the lowed decline- when the 
inconfiderate bigotry of that monarch expelled 
at once near a million of his moft induftrrdus 
fubjefts, at the very time when the exhanfted 
ftate of the kingdom required fome extraordinary 
exertion of political wifdom to augment fr^ 
numbers, and to revive its ftrength. E^rly Jh 
the feventeenth century, Spain felt fuch a dimf* 
nution in the number of her people, that from 
inability to recruit her armies, fhe was obKgefd 
to contraft her operations. Her flourifliirig 
inanufaftures were fallen into decay. Her fleets, 
which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extenfive foreign commerce was 
loft. The trade between different parts of her 
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own domimoits was interrupted, cind the fhipd id o 6 k 
which attempted to carry it on were takeii viii:. 
and plundered by enemies whom flie once 
liefpifed. Eveii agriculture, the primary^objca 
of induftry in every profperous ftate, was 
negleded, and one of the mod fertile countries 
in Europe hardly raifed what was fuffici^nt for 
the fupport of its own inhabitants. 

: In proportion as the population and manu- Rapid dc 
fafhiresof the parent ftate declined, the demands tradc° 
of her colonies continued to increafe. The Spa- 
niards, like their monarchs, intoxicated with 
the wealth which poured in annually upon them, 
deferted the paths of induftry, to which they 
had been accuftomed, and repaired with eager-^ 
nefe to thofe regions from which this opulence 
iffued* By this rage of emigration, another 
drain was opened, and the ftrength of the colo* 
xiies augmented by exhaufting that of ihe mother 
country. All thofe emigrants, as well as the 
adventurers who had at firft fettled in America, 
depended abfolutely upon Spain for alraoft every 
article of neceffary confumption. Engaged in 
more alluring and lucrative purfuits, or prevented 
by reftraints which government impofed, they 
could not turn their own attention towards efta* 
blifliing the manufaftures requifite for comfort- 
able fubfiftence. They received (as I have 

obferved 
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BOOK obferved in another place) their clothing, their 
^"i- famiture, "whatever minifters to the eafe or 
hixury of life, and even their inftrutnents of 
labour, from Europe. Spain, thinned of people, 
and decreafing in induftry, wa& unable to ftippty 
their growing demands. She had recourfe td 
her neighbours. The manufactures of the I.o\^ 
Countries, of England, of France, and of Italy^ 
which her wants called into exiftence, pr ani- 
mated with new vivacity, fumifhed in abundance 
Whatever (he required. In vain did the frixtda- 
mental law, concerning the exclufion of foneigniiiS 
from trade with America, oppofe ,this ihriovatfoni 
Neceffity,more powerful than any ftatute, defeated 
its operation, and conftrained the Spahiatcfe 
themfelves to concur in eluding it. The En^liffl^ 
the French, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity 
and honour of SpaniQi merchants, who feiid 
tlieir names to cover the deceit, fend out tfrdr 
manufaftures to America, and receive the exw 
bitant price for which they are fold there, eitheip 
in fpccie, or in the rich commodities of die New 
World. Neither the dread of danger, nor the 
allurement of/ profit, ever induced a Spahi& 
faftor to betray or defraud the perfon who con* 
fided in him ■ ; and that probity; which b the 
pride and diftinfUon of the nation, contributed 






"" Zavala Roprcfentacion, p. 226. 
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^ itf jTAJiiv In a fhoTt time, not above a twen«» 
detfej^^i-t of th? commodities exported to 
AWfCyica was of Spanifli growth or fabric \ All 
tJfig areA was the property of foreign merchants, 
ithough entered in the name of Spaniards* The 
treafure of the New World may be laid hence- 
forward not to have belonged to Spain. Before 
it reached Europe, it was anticipated as the price 
of goods purchafed from foreigners. That 
wealth which, by an internal circulation, would 
have, fpread through each vein of induftrjr^ 
and have conveyed life and movement tq evj^ry 
branch of manufadure, flowed out of the: king.- 
dpju y^\th fuch a rapid courfe, as neither enriched 
mr: ai^imated it. On the other hand, the ariizan^ 
9^; rwl nations,^ encouraged, by this qui(;k fak 
fiif. their commodities, improved fo much in ikiU 
^4 induftry, as to be able to afford them at & 
tate fo low, that the ^manufactures of Spain, 
which could not vie with theirs, either in quality 
Qf cheapnefs of work, were fUll farther depreifed*. 
This deftruAive commerce drained off the riches 
of the nation fafter and more completely, than* 
ev^ the extravagant fchemes of ambition carried 
on by its monarchs. Spain was fo much allo^ 
ni%i^ and diftreflfed, at beholding her American 
treafures vanifh almoft as foon as they were 

« Campomancs, ii, 138. 

imported. 
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BOOK imported, that Philip III. unable to fupply what 
VIII, was requifite in circulation, iffued an edift, by 
which he endeavoured to raife copper money to 
a value in currency nearly equal to that of 
filvcr " ; and the lord of the Peruvian and Mexi- 
can mines was reduced to a wretched expedient^ 
which is the lad refource of petty impoverifl^ 
ftates» 

Thus the poffeffions of Spain in America hare 
not proved a fource of population and of weaitK 
to her, in the fame manner as thofe of omef 
nations. In the countries of Europe, where the 
fpirit of induftry fubfifts in full vigour, c^exf 
perfon fettled in fuch colonies as are fimilar id' 
their fituation to thofe of Spain is fuppofed W 
give employment to three or four 2t hotM & 
fupplying his wants *• But wherever the mbthtif 
country cannot aiBFord this fupply, every emlgnixit 
may be confidered as a citizen loft to tKe coiA« 
munity, and ftrangers mud reap all the benefit 
of anfwering his demands. 

jncrcafcdby SucH has bccn the internal ftate of Sp^' 

the mode of * . ■. 

regulating from the clofc of the fixteenth century, aifid 

courfe with fuch her inability to fupply the growing vtiA^ 

mcnw. ^£ j^^^ colonies. The fatal effects of Ais cfif- 

** U&tarczy c. 104* * CliM on Trade and Cobnics*'^ 

proportion 
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pitoportion between theit- demands, and her 
Ciipacity of anfwering them, have been much 
increafed by the mode in which Spain has endea* 
vpured to regulate the intercourfe between the 
nether counjtry ajid the crfonies. It is from her 
idea of monopolizing the trade with America, 
and debarring her fubjofits there from gny com- 
munication with foreigners, that all her jealous 
and fyftematic arrangements have arifen. Thefe 
are fo fmgular in their nature and confeqtierices 
^ to merit a particular explanation. In order 
to (eoire the monopoly at which (he aiiued, 
Spain did not veil the -trade with her colonies ia 
ian excluiive company, s^ pl?n which has been; 
adopted by nations more commercial, and at a 
period when mercantile policy was an objeft of 
greater attention, and ought to have been better 
.underftopd. Tne Dutch gave up the whole 
trade with their colonies, both in the Eaft ;and 
Weft Indies, to exclufive companies. The 
Engiiih) the French, the Danes, have imitated 
their example with refpeft to the Eaft Indian 
commerce ; and the two former have laid a 
fimilar reftraint upon fome branches of their 
trade with the New World. The wit of man 
caQWt) perhaps, devife a method for checking 
the progrefs of induftry and population in a new 
colony more effeftual than this. The intereft 
4)f the colony, and of the exclufive company, 
.-,.;. ' ^ muft 
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]^ o o K nittft in every point be diametricany oppofite^ $ 
viu* and as the latter poflefles fuch advantages hi thi» 
unequal contfcft, that it can prefcribe at pleafttre 
the terms of intercourfe, the former taiktt tto* 
only buy dear and fell cheap, but muft fySsf 
the mortification of having the increafe of k# 
furplus flock difcouraged by thofe very paribfiA 
to whom alone it can difpofe of its prodtec* 
tions ^. . 



Spaio. 



Thi«con.^ Spain, it is probable, was prefefVed fifWft 
poftin hWskg into this error of policy, by the higfi.fddtt 
which fhe early formed concerning the ricbM of 
the New Worlds Gold and filver were contam*' 
dities of too high value to veil a monopoly of 
them in private hands. The crown wifhed to 
retain the dire6tion of a commerce (o lavidDlg ; 
and, in order to fecure that, ordained the cargo 
of every fhip fkted out for America, to be 
infpeded by the oiScers of the Ca/a de C^ntf^ 
tacion in Seville, before it could receive a Kcence 
to make the voyage ; and that on its return, ft 
report of the commodities which it brought 
ihould be made to the fame board, befcM'e il 
cojuld be permitted to land them* In coajfo- 
quence of this regulation, alt the trade of Spaift 
with the New World centred originally in ikft 

f Smith's Iqquiry,, ii, 171. * 
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pQli|)p{ Seville;^. an4 was graduaiiy brought into b o o it. 
ajfiptriii, ia, which: it bits been, condudied, with viii. 
Ijtlie, variation, from the middle of the (ixteenth ^^*^*^ 
oeotury almoft to our own times»^ For the 
gptiacer fecurity of the valuable cargoes fent t6 
Ami^icay a$ well as for the more eafy preventioiif 
q£ iraud^, the commerce of Spain with its colo^ 
ntea 13 carried on by fleets which fail under ftrong 
convoys. Thefe fleets, confifting of two fqua^' 
drons, one diftinguiflied by the name of the 
Gaktms^ the other by that of the Fl^a^ are 
equipped annually. Fornlerly they took, their 
departure from Seville ; but as the port of Gadia 
has been found more commodious^ they have 
failed from it lince the year 1720. 

♦ The Oaleons deftined to fupply Twrra Firm^^ carried on 
and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, with almoft i/ons! 
evtry article of luxury, or neceflary confumpi- 
tion, that an opulent people can deii^and, touch 
firft at Carthagena, and then at Porto-bella ' To 
the former, the merchants of Santa Martha, 
C!aiaccas, the New Kii^dom of Granada, and 
feveval' other provinces, refort. The latter is 
the^^reat mart for the rich commerce of Perti 
and ChSi. At the feafon when the Galeons ^e 
ta^^eOstdi the ptoduft of all the mines int thefe 
two kingdoms, together with their other valu- 
able commodides^ is tranfported by fea to 

^^OL. IV. G Panama. 
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iPanama* From thence, as foon as the appearance 
of the fleet from Europe is announced, they are 
conveyed acrofs the ifthmus, partly on mules, and 
partly down the river Chagre to Porto-bellp. 
This paftry viHage, the climate of which, from 
the pernicious union of lexceffive heat, continu^il 
moifture, and the putrid exhalations arifing 
from a rank foil, is more fatal to life than any 
perkaps in thfc known world, is immediately, filled 
with people. From being the refidence of d 
few negroes and mulattoes, and of a nufera]>b 
garrifon relieved every three months, Pcjurt^ 
bello afiumes fuddenly a very different afpe^^, 
and its ftreets are crowded with opulent mei:* 
chants from every corner of Peru, . a^d tb^ 
adjacent provinces. A fair is opened, the wealth 
of America is exchanged for the manufafturgs 
of Europe j and, during its prefcribed term of 
forty day5, the richeft traffic on the face .of the 
earth is begun and finifhed, with that fimplicity 
of tranfadion and that unbounded confidence, 
and Fiota. which accompany extenfive commerce '. . Th^ 
Flota holds its courfe to Vera Cruz. TJie trea- 
fures and commodities of New Spain, and th< 
depending provinces, which were depofited ,at 
Puebla de los Angeles, in expectation of i^ 
arrival, ate carried thither ; and the conxme«;i9l 

4 

» See NOTE XXV. 

operatbns 
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djMSrations of Vera Cruz, condufted in the fame 
tnanner with thofe of Porto-bello, are inferior 
to. them only in importance and value* Both 
fleets, as foon as they have completed their 
cargoes from America, rendezvous at the 
Havanna,^ and return in company to Europe. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while Bad cffca$ 

* ^ ' ^ of this ar- 

thus fettered and reft rifted, came neceffarily to raogement. 
be conducted with the fame fpirit, and upon the 
fiime principles, as that of an exclufive company* 
Being confined to a fingle port, it was of cOurfe 
thrown into a few hands, and almoft the whole 
of it was gradually engrofled by a fmall number 
6F wealthy houfes, formerly in Seville, and 'now 
in Cadiz. Thefe by combinations, which th^y 
cftn eafily form, may altogether prevent that 
competition which preferves commodities at their 
natural price; and by afting in concert, to 
which they are prompted by thdr mutujj 
intereft, they may raife or lower the val^e of 
them at pleafure. In confequence of this, tbif 
price of European goods in America is always 
high, and often exorbitant. A hundred, two 
hundred, and even three hundred per cent, ar^ 
profits not uncommon in the commerce of Spiua 
with her colonies \ From the fame engrofling 

* B. Ulloa RetabliiT. part iu p. 191. 
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BOOK fpirit It frequently happens, that traders of the 
VIII. fecbnd order, whofe warehoufes do not contain 
a complete aflbrtment of commodities for the 
American market, cannot purchafe from the 
piore opulent merchants fuch goods as they 
want, at a lower price than that for which they 
are fold in the colonies. With the fame vigilant 
jealoufy that an exclufive company guards againft 
the intrufion of the free trader, thofe overgrown 
monopolifts endeavour to check the progrefs of 
every one whofe encroachments they diiead*. 
This r^ftraint of the American commerce to one 
port, not only affefts its domeftic ftat^, but 
liniits its rordgh operations. A monopolifl: may 
"* acquire more, and certainly will hazard lefs^ by 
a cbfifined trade wliich yields exorbitant profit, 
than by an extenfive commerce in whith lie 
receives only a moderate return of gain. It is 
often his interefl: not to enlarge, but to circum- 

fcribe the fphere of his activity ; and, inftead of 
calling forth ■morie vigorous exertions of com- 
merciarinduftry, it may be the objeft of his 
attention to check' and fet bounds to them. By 
Ibmefuch maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain 
feems to have regulated its intercourfe with 
Aiiitfica. Inftead of furnifliino; the colonies 

** Smith's Inquiry, ii. 171. Campomanes, Educ. Populf 
i- 43^- 
- .: with 
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with European goods in fuch quantity as might b o o K 
aficndcr both the price and the profit moderate, viii. 
tlie' flserchants of Seville and Cadiz feem to have 
Supplied them with a fparing hand, that the ^ 
:cagemefs of competition amongft cuftomers, 
obHged to pur chafe in a fcanty market, might 
enable the Spanifli fadors to difpofe of their 
cargoes with exorbitant gain. About the middle 
of the laft. century, when the exclufive trade ta 
America from Seville was in its niofl flouriftiing 
' ftate, the burthen of the two united fquadrons 
of the Galeons and Flota did not exceed twenty* 
feven thoufand five hundred tons^ The fupply 
which fuch a fleet could xarry muft have been * 

very inadequate to the demands of thofe popu* 
<lou8 and extenfive colonies, which dejiendev) 
ttpon it for all the luxuries, and uiany of the 
■iieceflaries of life. ♦ , 

- Spain early became fenfible of her declenfion Remedies 
from her former profperity ; and many refped- 
abfe and virtuous citizens employed their thoughts 
m devifing methods for reviving the decaying 
'Induftry and commerce of their country. From 
the violence of the remedies propofed, we may 
judge how • defperate . and fatal the malady 
appeared. Some, confounding a violation of 

* Cs^nipomanes, Educ. Popul. i. 435. il. no. 

03 golice 
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9,0 o K police with crixninaiity againft the ftate, coA- 
^^^1* tended that, in order to check illicit commerce^ 
every perfon convided of carrying it on ihould 
be puniihed with death, and coniifcation of all 
hi; cSeGts ^^ Others, forgetting the difUndioa 
between . civil offences and acts of impiety, 
infifted, that contraband trade fliould be ranked 
among the crimes referved for the cognizance of 
the Inquifition ; that fuch as were guilty of it 
might be tried and punifhed, according to the 
fecret and fummary form in which that dreadful 
tribunal exercifes its jurifdi£Uon \ Others, unin- 
(trusted by obferving the pernicious effeds of. 
monopolies in every country where they have 
bepn eftabliflied, have propofed to veil the trade 
ij^ith America in exclufive companies, which 
intereft would render the mod vigilant guardians 
of the Spanifli commerce againft the incroach* 
ment of the interlopers ^- 

Bf SIDES thefe wild projeds, many fchemes, 
better digefted and more beneficial, were fug* 
gefted. But under the feeble monarchs, with 
Y^hom the reign of the Au (Irian line in Spain 
clofed, incapacity and indecifion are confpicuous 
ia every department of government. Inftead of 

• 

* M. de Santa Cruz Commcrcia Suelto, p. 142. 
« Moncada Reftauracion politica de Efpagna, p. 41. 
^ Zavalla y Augaon RcpVcfentacion, &c. p. j^o. 
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ts^irig for their model the active adminiftratioft' B o ok 
rf' Charles V, thcfy aflFefted to imitate the cautious "^ixn 
pfbcraftinadng wifdom of Philip 11. and deftitute 
of his talents, they deliberated perpetually, but 
determined nothing. No remedy was applied 
to the evils under which the national commerce, 
domeftic as well as foreign, languiflied. Thefii 
evils continued to increafe ; and Spain, with' 
dominions more extenlive and more opulent thaii 
a)iy European ftate, poffeffed neither vigour^ 
nor money *, nor induftry. At length, the vid^ 
lence of a great national convulfion roufed the 
flum|Dering genius of Spain. The efforts of the 
two contending parties in the civil war, kindled 
by the dilpute concerning the fucceffion of the 
crown at the beginning of this century, called 
forth, in fome degree, the ancient fpirit arid 
vigour of the nation. While men \vere thui 
forming;, capable of adopting fentiments more 
liberal than thofe which had influenced the 
councils of the monarchy during the courfe of 
a century, Spain derived from an unexpefted 
fource the means of availing itfelf of their 
talents^ The various powers who favoured th6 
pretenfions either of the Auftrian or Bourbon 
candidate for the Spanifli throne, fent formidable 
fleets and armies to their fqpport \ France, 
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England^ and Holland remitted immetife^iffiM 
to Spain* Thefe trere fpent in tbe ptomn^et 
which became the theatre of war. Part of the 
American treafure, of which fordgners: »hW 
dfaiiied tbe Icingdom, flowed hack ^ thither. 
From thtsiaera, one of the mo4l intdh'gent Spotdfll 
authors datefr the revival of the monarchy ; and, 
however humiliating the truth may be, • he 
acknowledges, that it is to hei? enemies iiii 
country is indebted for the acquifition of a ^ fund 
of circulating fpecie, in fome meafure adequntQ 
to the exigencie$ of the public ^, 



IV J- 
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Step to- 
wards im- 
provement 
by the 
iBourbon 
nionarchs. 



byexclvding 
foreigners 
from trade 
with Peru j 



f As fDon as the Bourbons obtained qui6t'pb&& 
fion of the throne, they difcerned this change Ift 
the ipirit of the people, and in the ftate of 4f^ 
nation and took advantage of it ; fo*r aithoisigll 
that family has not given monarchsi to SpaiA 
remarkable for fuperiority of genius, they bavi^ 
all been beneficent princes, attentive tOi-^the 
happinefs of their fubjeds, and foUcitpuS" to 
promote it. It was, accordingly, the itrft 
dbjeft pf Philip V. to fupprefs an innovatioa 
which had crept in during the courfe of the 
war, and had overturned the whole fyftem of 
theSpanifli commerce with America. The 
Engliih and Dutch, by their fuperiority in naval 



^ Campomanesy i. 420. 
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fumttf^. haviog acquired fuch cbrumand c£ the' bo <^ Ki 
fcAi^ » to cut off all intercoiirfe between Spaki viui 
and her -colonies, Spain, in order to fumifh her ^^^ 
iiibjeds in America thofe neceffaries of life, with^ 
o^t which they could not exift, and as the only 
m^a^s of receiving from thence any part of 
their treafure, departed fo far from the ufoal 
rigour of its maxims as to open the trade with 
P^u^to her allies the French. The merchants 
of.St.Malo, to whom Louis XIV. granted the 
privilege of this lucrative commerce, engaged in 
it with vigour, and carried it on upon principles 
very different from thofe of the Spaniards. They 
fuppUed JPeru with European commodities at a 
moderate price, and not in ftinted quantity^ 
The goods which they imported were conveyed 
to^ every province of* SpaniQi America, in ftid^ 
;ibuodance as had never, been known in any 
former period. Jf this intercourfe had been 
continued, the exportation of. European com* 
ipodities from Spain mud have ceafed, and the 
dependence of the colonies on the mother 
country have been at an end. The moft 17^3' 
peremptory injundipns were therefore iffued, 
prohibiting the admiffion of foreign veffels into 
^ny port of Peru or Chili ^ and a Spanifli 

* Frezier Voy. 256. B. Ulloa Retab. ii. 104, &c. 
^ccdo y Herrera. Ayifp, &c. :J5$. 
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BOOK, fqoadroii was employed to clear the Soutb Sea; 

vxii. of intruders, whofe aid was no longei itece&:' 

'-^^^'-' £giry. , : . i\ 

by checking BuT though, OH the ceffation of the » •#!»"/* 

contraband " t r 

tndff, which was terminated by tfie treaty of UtrecRt/ 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment on - 
her commercial fyftem, (he was expofed to* 
another, which (he deemed hardly lefs pernicious^ 
As an inducement that might prevail with Queen 
Anne to conclude a peace, which France dfld- 
Spain defired with equal ardour, Philip V. tt^- 
particularly only convcycd to Great Britain the AJft^Hi^- 
j^oi Amnto or contraft for fupj}lying the Spanifli coloul^' 
ponnpany. ^^ ncgroes, which had formerly been enjoyad^* 
by France, but granted it the mor6 extraordirtit'jr- 
privilege of fending annually to the feir-of Ported' 
bello a (hip of five hundred tons, laden Vrffh ' 
European commodities. In confequcncfe of.thfe^'^' 
Britifli faftories were eftablilhed at CarthagdAali '' 
Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and otb^ir * 
Spaniih fettlements. The veil with which Spain 
had hitherto covered the ftate and tranfadteiisf 
of her Colonies was removed. The agents of ■ V 
rival nation, refiding in the towns of moft eiiten* - 
five trade, and of chief refort, had the beft - 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with thfei 
interior condition of the American provinces^ 
of obferving their dated and occafional wantsi 

and 
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aoii: of kaowing what commodities might be B o o K 
impoited into them with the greateft advantage* viu 
In confequence 9f information fo authentic and 
expeditious, the merchant of Jamaica and other 
EngUih Qoionies who traded to the Spanifh mgio, 
were enabled to affort and proportion their 
cargoes, fo exadly to the demands of the market^ 
that the contraband commerce was carried ox| 
with a facility and to an extent unknown in any 
former period. This, however, was not the. 
mpft fatal confequence of the Affiei>to to the 
trade of Spain. The agents of the Britifb^ 
South Sea Company, under cover of the importr 
atioa which they were authorifed to make by the > 
Ihip fent annually to Porto^bello, poured in tbcifv 
commodities on the Spanifh continent, withoutv; 
limitation or reflraint. Inftead of a fhip of fiy^.r 
hundred tons, as ftipulated in the treaty, they ; 
ufually employed one which exceeded nine 
hundred tons in burden. She was acconw , 
ps^nied by two or three fmaller veffels, whichj ^ 
mooring in fome neighbouring creek, fupplied 
her clandeftinely with frefh bales of goods, to 
replace fuch as were fold. The infpedlors of 
the fair, and officers of the revenue, gained by 
exorbitant prefents, connived at the fraud ''^ 
Thus, partly by the operations of the company^ 



/* 
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BOCK and partly by the aftivity of private iaterloper^, 
VIII. almoft the whole trade of Spanifli America was 
engroffed by foreigners. Thq immenfe com., 
merce of the Galeons, formerly the pride of 
'737i ^pain, and the envy of other nations, funk to 
Aothmg, and the fquadron xtfelf reduced from 
, fifteen thoufand to two thoufand tons ', ferved 
hardly any purpofe but to fetch home the rbyal 
revenue arifing from the fifth on filver. 

Guarda While Spain obferved thofe encroachments, 

ployed for and felt fo fenfibly their pernicious e£Fefts, it vi^as 
pj^ef "'^" impoffible not to make fome effort to reftraln 
them. Her firft expedient was to ftation fliips of 
force, under the ^appellation of Guarda Cq/ias^ 
upon the coafts of thofe provinces to which 
interlopers moft frequently reforted. As'pri^rate 
intereft concurred with the duty which 'they 
owed to the public, in rendering the offi^rs 
who commanded thofe veffels vigilant and aiAivei 
fome check was given to the progrefs of the 
contraband trade, though in dominions fo escten* 
five, and fo acceffible by fea, hardly any number 
of cruifers was fufficient to guard againft * its 
inroads in every quarter* This interruption of 
an intercourfe, which had been carried on with 
io much facility, that the merchants in the 

* Alcedo y HeiTCi*a, p. 359. Caxnpomanes, i. 436. 
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Britifli colonies were accuftomed to confider ft book 
almoft as an allowed branch of commerce, "^^^^^ 
excited murmurs and complaints. Thefe autho- 
rifed, in fome meafure, and rendered more 
jnterefting, by feveral unjuftifiable adts of vio- 
lence committed by the captains of the Spanifh 
Guarda Coftas, precipitated Great Britain into 1739^ 
a war with Spain ; in confequence of which the 
latter obtained a final releafe from the Affiento, 
and was left at liberty to regulate the commerce 
of her. colonies, without being reftrained by 
any engagement with a foreign power. 

As the formidable encroachments of the Erig- Theufeof 
lifli on their American trade, had difcovered to mips intro- 

. the Spaniards the vafl: confumption of Europiean "" 
goods in thdr colonies, and taught them the 
advantage of accommodating their importations 
to the occafional demand of the various pro- 
vinces, they perceived the neceffity of devifing 
jpme method of fupplying their colonies, diflfer- 
cnt from their ancient one of fending thither 
periodical fleets. That mode of communication 
had been found not only to be uncertain, as the 
departure of the Galeons and Flota was fonte- 

. times retarded by various accidents, and often 
prevented by the wars which raged in Europe ; 
but long experience had fhewn it to be ill 
adapted to aflford America a regular and timely 

fupply 
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BOOK filpply of what it wanted. The fcarciry of 
VIII. European goods in the Spanifli fettlements fre- 
quently became exceffive ; their price rofe to 
an enormous height ; the vigilant eye of mer- 
cantile attenfion did not fail to obferve this 
fevourable opportunity; an ample fupply was 
poured in by interlopers from the Ertglifli, the 
French, and Dutch iflands ; and when the 
Galeons at length arrived, they found the 
markets fo glutted by this illicit commerce, that 
there was no demand for the commodities with 
which they were loaded. In order to remedy 
this, Spain has permitted a confiderable part of 
her commerce with America to be carried on by 
regi/ier Jbips . Thefe are fitted out, during the 
intervals between the ftated feafons when the 
Galeons and Flota fail, by merchants in Seville 
or Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence from the 
council of the Indies, for which they pay a very 
high premium, and are deftined for thofe ports 
in America where any extraordinary demand is 
forefeen or expefted. By this expedient, fuch 
a regular fupply of the commodities, for which 
there is the greateft demand, is conveyed to the 
American market, that the interloper is no 
longer allured by the fame profpefl: of exceffiVe 
gain, or the people in the colonies urged by the 
feme neceflity to engage in the hazardous adven- 
tures of contraband trade. 
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. . Il^ proportion as experience manifefted the book 
advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, vizi. 
the number of regifter (hips increafed ; and at j^^ie Oaic 
length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after 2h^L^ 
leaving been employed upwards of two centuries, 
were finally laid afide. From that period there 
has been no intercourfe with Chili and Peru but 
by (ingle fliips, difpatched from time to time as 
occafion requires, and when the merchants 
exped.a profitable market will open. Thelie 
ihqps fail round Cape Horn, and convey direcULy 
tQ the ports in the South Sea the produdUons 
^d manufadures of Europe, for which the 
people fettled in thofe countries were formerly 
pbliged to repair to Porto-b£llo or Panama* 
Thefe towns, as has been formerly obferved, 
muft gradually decline, when deprived of that 
commerce to which they owed their profperity. 
This difadvantage, however, is more than corn* 
penfated by the beneficial effeds of this nevir 
arrangement, as the whole continent of South 
America receives new fupplies of European 
commodities, with fo much regularity, and in 
fuch abundance, as muft not only contribute 
greatly to the happinefs, but increafe the popu- 
lation of all the colonies fettled there. But as 
all the regifler (hips deftined for the South Seas 
mufl (lill take their departure from Cadiz, and 

are 
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BOOR are obliged to reaim inither \ this faraBcft of 
'^'iii- the Ainerican comme: c:c, even m its new and 
improi'tic fomu, c/.)nuiiues iubjtxr to the reftniDts 
of a fpecies oi moiic^poi^^ and ietih tkoic per-> 
nicious efiecu oi ii, iv.riijh I haveabeady d»* 
icribeu. 

»L-hrni« far J^JoR has the attcati jij of Sr/Hjii been confined 
«indii;.:cL. to rec^iilating tht traae with iif more fiouriuBig 
colonies, h ha.^ ex:;::i:ieu iikevae ro the reiiriog 
commerce in ihoii, i'errlemeiitf* vherc k va« 
neglcciiid. cr h*J ueL;i.\?d. i-mong the aitw 
taftes^ uLicL tijc pc^p-t v:f iLiirr^^pe have acqniredf 
in comequenct of importrng the prodocioiis of 
thoie cuantrics ^lidch ::.ey coDqucred in Amenca^ 
that for chocoiaic is; czit A the ioo^ iinirer^ 
Iht Uit oi ihiL ]uQi)c,T r..kd; uiih a paiie,£9nDed 
of the nn: or ^.xinoiiu ^d ihe cacao-tree, coiii«> 
pouiiced is'ith v^ i:;uB op-edients. t!ie Spaniank 
firii .eam;jd fr^-ni :Le Mexicans ; and it iias 
appeared lo tr:t,ni, siiji to the oiher Laropeaa 
ni.ric:ifi, fc; paliii^rit^ Jo Lourifhing, and fo 
uhwiLi.Lit. inLi it i^^is becarae a commercial 
articit v^i c:;n£d£rubk unpcriancc. The cacao* 
tree grc*\;i':- jpcntLnejai:}' in itvcriii parw of th^ 
icrrid ::c2£ ; but ihe nuu cf the bdl quality^ 

neict 
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next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South 
Sea, are produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, 
a province of Tierra Firmfe. In confequence 
of this acknowledged fuperiority iti the qua- 
lity of cacao in that province, and itfe com* 
munication with the Atlantic, which facilitates 
the conveyance to Europe, the culture df 
the cacao there is more extenfive than in any 
diftrift of America. But the Dutch, by the 
vicinity of their fettkments in the fmall iflands 
of Curazoa ahd Buen-Ayre, to the coaft of 
Caraccas, gradually engrofTed the greateft part 
of the cacao trade. The traffic with the mother 
country for this valuable commodity ceafed 
almoft entirely ; and fuch was the fupine negli- 
gence of the Spaniards, or the defefts of their 
commercial arrangements, that they were obliged 
to receive from the hands of foreigners this 
produftion of their own colonies, at an exor- 
bitant price. In order to remedy an evil no lefs byeftaUifli. 
difgraceful than pernicious to his fubjefts, Company of 
Philip V. in the year 1728, granted to a body ^*^^^*^^' 
of merchants an exclufive right to the commerce 
with Caraccas and Cumana, on condition of 
their employing, at their own expence, a fuffi- 
cient number of armed veffels to clear the coaft 
of interlopers. This fociety, diftinguifhed fome- 
times i^Y the name of the Company of Guipufcoa, 
from the province of Spain in which it is efta- 
bliihed, and fometimes by that of the Company 
VOL. IV. H of 
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ja o K of Caraccas, from the diftrift of America to 
vixi. which it trades^ has carried on it& operadoiss 
with fuch vigour and fuccefs^ that Spaia'jiaa 
i:ecovared an important branch of conuJDaBi'C^ 
which (be had fuifered to be wrefted fioto her^ 
and is plentifully fupplied with an article cyf 
extenfive confumption at a moderate price. Not 
only the parent ftate, but the colony of €arac^9 
has derived great advantages from thW iiKft^'^ 
tion ; for although, at the firft afpeft. It ttiat 
appear to be one of thofe monopoiiesi "w%6fe 
tendency is to check the fpirit of kiduft!^ 
inftead of calling it forth to new iexSi^tfiMW^It 
has been prevented from operating -iit ^kMs 
.manner by feveral falutary regulations^tifiiaiiig^ 

upon forefight of fuch bad effeds, and of'^tpify 
to obviate them. The planters in the QtofeJiafi 
are not left to depend entirely on .the -<kAnp<ffiyi 
either for the importation of European cAiffifit^ 
dities, or the fale of their own produdHotw. 34ie 
inhabitants of the Canary iflands have the pl4t4- 
lege of fending thither annually a regifter'fllip 
of confiderable burden ; and from YttB, ' Qrirz 
in New Spain, a free trade is permitted iii e? ttry 
port comprehended in the charter of thec^ih-- 
pany." In confequence of this, there is fticb ia 
competition/ that both with refped: to whait^iiie 
colonies purchafe, and what they fell, the price 
Icems to be fixed at its natural and equit^e 
OK.: rate. 
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rate. The company has not the power of book 
raifing the former, or of degrading the latter at viii. 
pleafure; and accordingly, fince it was efta- 
blifhedy the increafe of culture, of population, 
and of live ftock, in the province of Caraccas, 
has been very confiderable "*. 

But as it is flowly that nations relinquifli any Enlarge-' 
fj&Axa which time has rendered venerable, and commercui 
9a k is ftill more flowly that commerce can be spaln! 
di^iirgr^d from the channel in which it has long 
beff^'^ccuftomed to flow, Philip V. in his new 
regulatipqs concerning the American trade^ paid 
ffich inference to the ancient maxim of Spain^ 
qfim^reming the limitation of all importation from 
tbie New World to one harbour, as to oblige 
l^il. the regifter (hips which returned from 
P/^l^j i^nd thofe of the Guipufcoan Company 
^^m : iQaraccas, to deliver their cargoes in the 
ffitt of Cadiz. Since his reign, fentiments 
giQCe liberal and enlarged begin to fpread in 
$ftain« The fpirit of philofophical inquiry, 
which it is the glory of the prefent age to have 
tijM1[lcd from frivolous or abftrufe fpeculations, 
tQt tj^e bufinefs and affairs of men, has extended 
ksi iasfluence beyond the Pyrenees. In the 
n&aaxhas of ingenious authors, concerning the 

Mdriuj :. i . "Sec NOTE XXVIIL 
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BOOK police or commerce of nations, the errors stnd 
viir. defeds of the Spanifh fyftem with refpeft to both 
met every eye, and have not only beto expofed 
with feverity, but are held tfp as a warning tb 
other ftates* The Spaniards, (lung with the 
reproaches of thefe authors, or convinced by 
their arguments, and admoniihed by fevetal 
enlightened writers of their own coahtty, feem 
Sit length to havedifcovered the deftruftive tel*- 
dency of thofe narrow maxims, which, by 
cramping commerce in all its operations, fiftvfe 
fo long retarded its progrefs. It is to the'iiflb- 
narch now on the throne, that Spain is'ittdebtcA 
for the firft public regulation formed iridonfi- 
quehce of fuch enlarged ideas. 



■ ■■>::• 



ffhiiifh. Whilk Spain adhered with rigour W her 

mtr.tot re- ^^ • _^ • • i j^i: 

icuiar packet ^iT^cicnt maxims concernmg her commerce -With 
boaib. America, fhe was fo much afraid of opening any 
channel, by which an illicit trade might find 
admiffion into the colonies, that fhe almoftjihot 
herfelf out from any intercourfe with thern^ but 
that which was carried on by her annual &et^&. 
There was no eftablifhment for a regular coitiniu- 
nication of either public or private intelligettc"^, 
between the mother country and its AmerieM 
fettlements. From the want of this neceSMy 
inftitution, the operations of the ftate, as well 
;;>; the bufinefs of individuals, were retarded or 

conduced 
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conduced unfldlfully, and Spain often received » o p i: 
ifyom foreigners her firft information with refpeft viii. 
toi.very. interefting events in her own colonies^ 
But.-thoiigh tl»is defeft in police was fenfibly 
felt, and the remedy for -it was obvious, that 
jealous fpirit with which the Spanifh monarchs 
.guarded the exclufive trade, reftrained thedi 
from applying it. At length Charles III. fur* 
mounted 'thofe confiderations which had deterred 
his predeceffors, and in the year 1764 appointed 
packet-boats to be difpatched on the firft day of 
each month, from Corugna to the Havanna or 
iportp-rlj^ico. From thence letters are conveyed 

^ ii^.rfigaller veffeU to Vera Gruz ajid Porto^beUo^ 
and tranfmitted by poft through the kingdonis 
of Tierra Firme, Granada, Peru, and New 
Spain. With no lefs regularity packet-boats 
feil ouce* in two months to Rio de la Plata, for 
the accommodation of the provinces to the eaft 
of; the Andes. Thus provifion is made for a 
ipdedy and certain , circulation of intelligence 

■ t&Toughout the vaft dominions of Spain, froni 
which equal advantages niuft redound to the 
pQlitical and mercantile intereft of the kingdom **. 
Wj^b this new arrangement, a fcheme of extendr 
IJ^ commerce has been more immediately <:onr 
j^jfted. Each of the packet-boats, which are 

:l ■ 

'} ■ ! ^ .Ppntz Viage de.Efpagna^.vi. Prul. p- 15. 
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BOOK teflUs of fome confiderable burden, is allowed 
▼in* to take in half a loading of fuch commodities as 
are the produd of Spain, and mod in den^md 
. in the ports whither they are bound. In return 
for thefe they may bring home to Corugna an 
equal quantity of American produdions ^ This 
may be confidercd as the firft relaxation of thofe 
rigid laws, which confined the trade with the 
New World to a (ingle port, and the firft attempt 
to admit the reft of the kingdom to fome ihare 
in it. 

Free tracfe It was foon followed by onc more decifive. 

^ou^tnk In the year 1765, Charles III. laid open the 
trade to the windward iflands, Cuba, IMp^moh^ 
Porto- Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, to Ms 
fubje&s in every province of Spain. He per- 
mitted them to fail from certain ports in each 
province, which are fpecified in the edift, at any 
feafon, and with whatever cargo they deemed 
moft proper, without any other warrant than a 
fimple clearance from the cuftom*houfe of the 
place whence they took their departure. He 
releal'ed them from the numerous and oppreffive 
duties impofed on goods exported to America, 
and in place of the whole fubitituted a modetate 
tax of fix in the hundred on the commoditii^ 

> Apptud. li. ft la Educ. Pop. p. 51. 
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feiil^ fk)m Spain, He allowed them to return book 
ekher to the fame port, or to any other where viifk 
th^' might hope for a more idvantagepus 
market, and there to enter the homeward cargo, 
on payment oJF the ufual duties. This ample 
privilege, which at once brc4ce through all the 
iences whkh the jealous policy of Spain had 
been labouring, for two centuries and a half, 
to throw round its commercial intefcourfe with 
the New World, was foon after extended to 
Louifiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan aftd 
Campeachy ''. 

THJ^,proprietyof this innovation, which may B*n<*iRn 
be cpnfidiered as the moft liberal eftbrt of Spj^nifli 
Jjegiflfttion, has appeared from its ^ffeft§. Prior 
tp^^^he,^dift in favour of the free trade, Spain 
derived hardly any benefit from its negleded 
i^Q|onies in IJifpaniola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, 
and Trinidad. Its commerce with Cuba was 
mcoiifiderable, and that of Yucatan and Carit- 
P9ficj(iy was engrofled almoft entirely by intel^- 
Ippers. But as foon as a general liberty of ttade 
waji^j)ermitted, the intercourfe with thofe pro- 
vinces 'revived, and has gone on with a rapidity 
of pfogreffion, of which there are fevv examples 
<n,tbe hiftory of nations. In lefs than ten years, 

9 Append. II. a la Educ, Pop, 37; 54. 91. 
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B^o o K; tke trade of Cuba has been more than tripled. 
VIII. Eveninthofe fettlemeats where, from, the lan-r 
gtiiihuxg flate of indultry, greater efibrta \¥(sre 
requifite to reftore its activity, their commerce: 
has been doubled* It is computed, that iuch 
a number of fhips is already employed in the 
free trade, that the tonnage of them far excqed^ 
that of the Galeons and Flota, at the oioft- 
flourifliing sera of their commerce. The benefits 
of this arrangement are not confined to a few 
merchants, eftablifhed in a favourite port. Th^y 
are difFufed through every province of the king- 
dom ; and by opening a new market for their 
various produdions and manufactures,, muft 
encourage and add vivacity to the induftry pf 
the farmer and artificer. Nor does the kingdom 
profit only by what it exports; it derives advapf^ 
tage likewife from what it receives in return, 
and has the profpeft of being foon able to fupply 
itfelf with feveral commodities of extenfive 
confumption, for which it formerly depended on 
foreigners. The confumption of fugar in Spaia 
is perhaps as great, in proportion to the numbe? 
of its inhabitants, as that of any European 
kingdom- But though pofleffed of countries ia 
the New World, whofc foil and climate are moft. 
proper for rearing the fugar-c^ine; though, the 
domeftic culture of that valuable plant in the 
kingdom of Granada was once confiderablej 

fuch 
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fuclt^ibas been the fatal tendency of ill-judged :6 o o k 
inftitutions in America, and fuch the prcffure ^.^^^r , 
of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain 'has- 
loft almoft entirely this branch of induftry, 
which has enriched other nations. This com- 
modity, which has now become an article of 
primary neceffity in Europe, the Spaniards were 
obliged to purchafe of foreigners, and had the 
mortification to fee their country drained annu- 
ally of great fums on that account'. But if 
that fpirit, which the permiffioii of free trade has 
put in motion, (hall perfevere in its efforts with 
the fame vigour, the cultivation of fugar in Cuba 
and Porto-Rico may increafe fo much, that in 
a few years, it is probable, that their growth of 
fugars may be equal to the demand of the 
kingdom. 

Spain has been induced, by her experience Free trade 
of the beneficial confequences refulting from between the 
having relaxed fomewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with refpeft to the commerce of 
the mother-country with the colonies, to permit 
a more liberal intercourfe of one colony with an- 
other. By one of the jealous maxims of the 
old. fyftera, all the provinces fituated on the 
South Seas were prohibited, under the mod 

' Uzt^iriz, c. 94. 
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BOOK fevere penalties, from holding any conunvnlx 
villi cation with one another. Though each of tbefe 
yield pecuUar produftion«, the reciprocal -ex- 
change of which might have added to the bappi*-^ 
nefsof their refpeftive inhabitants, or havc'£M^« 
litated their progrefs in induftry, fo folicitous^ 
wks the Council of the Indies to prevent their 
receiving any fupply of their wants, but by tbe* 
periodical fleets from Europe, that in order to 
guard againil: this, it cruelly debarred the Span 
niards in Peru,' in the fouthern proviiiQes^o£ 
New Spain, in Guatimala, and the New King^ 
dom of Granada, from fuch a correfpondenGCt 
with their fellow-fubjecls, as tended manifeftly 
tb their mutual profperity. Of all the numenrbus 
rcftriftiohs devifed by Spain for fecurmgiuhe 
es:c4ufive trade with her American fettteofientff^^ 
none perhaps was more illiberal, none feemsrtD 
have been more fenfibly felt, or to have 1pra>-* 
duced more hurtful efledts. This grievano^,' 
coeval with the fettlement« of Spain inthc-coim^ 
tries fituated on the Pacific Ocean, is ,at iaft 
redreffed. In the year 1774, Charles iQ^rjlub^' 
lifhed an edidl, granting to the foinr gwat* 
provinces which I have mentioned the privilege; 
of a free trade with each other*. What 



• Real Cedula penes me, Pontz Viage de Efpagna, ^ 
ProlagQ. p, 2.; NOTE XXIX- , ..p^^ 
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be the eflFeds of opening this comniuilication 
between countries deftined by their (itiiation for 
rcfciproc^l intercourfe, cannot yet be determined 
by ^icperience. They can hardly fail of being 
beneficial and cxtenfive. The motives for 
granting this permiffion are manifeftly no lels 
htidable, than the principle on which it is 
founded is liberal ; and both difcover the pro- 
grefs'of a fpirit in Spain, far elevated abovie 
tl^ narrow prejudices and maxims on which her 
lyftem for regulating the trade, and condudHng 
tbe government of her colonies, was originally 
founded. > 

At the fame time that Spain has been intiant • Nc\«r rcgu 

• ^j» !• r nji lationscon- 

oa mtroducmg regulations, luggeited by more, ctming the? 
enlarged views of policy, into her fyftem x)f ^^^^^C 
American commerce, fhe has not been inattentive- 
to the interior government of her colonies. 
Here too there was much room for reformation 
and improvement; and Don Jofeph Galvez, 
wsho has now the diredion of the department 
for Indian affairs in Spain, has enjoyed the beA: 
opjylprtunities, not only of obferving the defers 
and • corruption in the political frame of the 
colonies, but of difcovering the fources of thofe 
evils. After being employed feven years in 
the New World on an extraordinary miflion, 
and with very extenfive powers, as infpeaior- 

general 
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BOOK general of New Spain ; after vifiring in perfoa 
viii. the remote provinces of Cinaloa, Sonora, aiftd 
California^ and making feveral important alter- 
ations in the ftate of the police and teviefiue; 
he began his miniftry with a general refbf matian 

Reforma- of the tribunals of juftice in America. In coi- 
tion 01 the r r 1 • 

*:ouiis of fcquence of the progrefs or population and \4^ealth 
^^ ^^'^' in the colonies, the bufinefs of the CourW df 
Audience has increafed fo much, that the numbA* 
of judges of which they were orrgihaHy* icorti- 
pofed, has been found inadequate to the ^ot?&i^ 
labours and duties of the office, and'ifhe-'IM^ifeis 
fettled upon them have been deemed inferJ^llo 
the dignity of the ftation. As a remi^y fbt 
• both, he obtained a royal edift, eftabiifiMftg''-afl 
additional number of judges in each ■«t>tiftv6f 
Audience, with higher titles, and moriei^aiwphk 
appointments ^ ^ .i.Titn'-: 

\\ ■*.■■' \f 
Nr-vdiiiri- To the fauic intelligent minifter* Spain ■•'is 
;J;o^'trn- indebted for a new diftribution -of government 
m Its American provinces. jLven lifice- tbid 
eltablifhment of a third viceroyalty in the New 
Kingdom of Granada, fo great is the exto^liof 
the Spanifh dominions in the New World, ^.tjaat 
feveral places fubjeft to the jurifdiftion of. eaob 
viceroy were at fuch .an enormous diftance fra^) 

« Gazeta de Madrid, 19th March 1776* '^JJ'w 

the 
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the, capitals in which they refided, that neither BioaK 
tferir attention, nor their authority, could reach vin. 
fo fiar. . Some provinces fubordinate to the vice^ 
Xoy.9{ New: Spain lay above two thoufand qiiies 
j&om.IVIexicp. There were countries fubject to 
tM viceroy of Peru ftill farther from Lima. 
Xhe; people in thofe remote diftricis could hardly 
be iaid IP enjoy the benefit of civil government. 
Tli^Tjpppreflion and infolence of its inferior 
ij^jniftai3 tbey often feel, and rather fubmit to 
t}f^Si^ ,ia fiknce, than involve themfelyes in the 
G^fffs^CQ, .£Mi4 trouble of reforting to the diftant 
fiapittlsii ;Where alone they can find redrefs. As Ncwvice. 
^ oremedy for this, a fourth viceroyalty has been Aug^'i^776, 
fafeStec}^ to the jurifdidion of which are fubjeded p^^^^^ "^^ ^* 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos- Ayres, 
Pa^uay, Tucuman, Potofi, St* Cruz de la 
Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of Mendoza and 
St. Juan. By this well-judged arrangement, 
Iwo f radvantages are gained. All the inconve- 
jtteEwJes , occafioned by the remote fituation of 
tfebfe ..provinces, which had been long felt, and 
.k>n^ complained of, are, in a great meafure, 
retiWJved. The countries mofl- diftant from 
Lima, are feparated from the viceroyalty of Peru, 
and united under a fuperior, whofe feat of 
government at Buenos-Ayres will be commo- 
dious and accefliBle. The contraband trade 
with the Portuguefe, which was become fo 
< \ extenfivc 
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B o^o K extenfive, as muft have put a final flop tothc 
vm. exportation of commodities from Spain to;.her 
fouthern colonies, may be checked more tho- 
roughly, and with greater facility, when, the 
fupreme magiftrate, by his vicinity to the plaotiBf 
in which it is carried on, can view its progrt^ 
and effecls with his own eyes. Don P^o 
Zevallos, who has been raifed to this ne# 
dignity, with appointments equal to thofe of 
the other viceroys, is well acquainted both witb 
the ftate and the intereft of the countries W4r 
which he is to prefide, having ferved ixiith^ 
long, and with diftindion. By thilB - diflti&m- 
berment, fucc ceding that which took ^^la^ 
at the ereftion of the viceroyalty of tllfy 9f€^ 
Kingdom of Granada, almofl: two-third^ pwts 
of the territories, originally fubjefl: to the^ji^ictei 
roys of Peiu, are now lopped off frote their 
jurifdiftion. 



» ' ■ 1 : 

■ . r • ' 



New go. The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spsiih 

provinces of havc Hkcwife been confiderably circutnfctibedt 
iionora,&.. n^d vvith no lefs propriety and difcernment. Four 

of its moft remote provinces, Sonora, Cinaloa, 
California, and New Navarre, have been formed 
into a feparate government. The Chevalier, de 
Croix, who is entrufted with this command, is 
not dignified with the title of viceroy, nor does 
he enjoy the appointments belonging to that 

rankf 
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tarfc ; but his juriWidion is altogether indc- book 
pendent on the viceroyalty of New Spain. The ^^^^^ 
&€8don of this laft government feems to have 
bden fuggeftcd, not only by the confideration of 
thet remote fituation of thofe provinces from 
Meixico ; but by attention to th^ late difcoveries 
inade. there, which I have mentioned ". Coun- 
Vn^ containing the richeft mines of gold that 
]^v0; hitherto been difcovered in the New World, 
^mA: w^liich probably may arife into great import- 
a^pe. Inquired the immediate infpe^ion of a 
gf^ttrtior,. to whom they fhould be fpecially 
<^9ix|iqitted. ' As every confideration of duty, 
pf : ,iiit^^9 and of vanity, muft concur in 
pxdoippting thofe new governors to encourage 
^fik: exertions as tend to diffufe opulence and 
I>rqi(perity through the provinces committed to 
ibejr charge, the beneficial effeds of this arrange- , 
ment may be confiderable. Many diftrids in 
America, long depreflfed by the languor and 
feebknefs natural to provinces which compofe 
t^e extremities of an overgrown empire, may 
pe .^imated with vigour and aftivity, when 
brought fo near the feat of power as to feel its 
invigorating influence, 

': SucH^ fince the acceffion of the princes of Attempt* 

* i J • ; <,\ • ■ ■ * jQ reform 

the Houfe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, domeftic 

" Book vii. 

i^ifii,, has 
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BOOK has been the progrefs of their regulations^ asj 
^'^^^^ the gradual expanfion of their views with refpcd 
to the commerce and government of their Ame* 
rican colonies. Nor has their attention beea 
fo entirely engrofled by what related to the more 
remote parts of their dominions, as to render 
them negleftful of what was ftill more important^ 
the reformation of domcftic errors and defefts in 
policy. Fully fenfible of the caufes to which 
the declenfion of Spain, from her foritoer pre- 
fpcrity, ought to be imputed ; they have ma^ 
it a great objeft of their policy to revive a fpirit 
of induftry among their fubjefts, and to giw 
fuch extent and perfedion to their manufafturee, 
as may enable them to fupply the demands of 
America from their own ftock, and to exclude 
foreigners from a branch of commerce which 
has been fo fatal to the kingdom. This they 
have enJeavoured to accompHfli, by a variety .of 
edids ifliied fince the peace of Utrecht. They 
have granted bounties for the encouragement of 
fomc branches of induftry ; they have lowered 
the taxes on others ; they have either entirely 
j)rohibited, or have loaded with additional 
duties, fuch foreign manufactures as come in 
competition with their own ; they have inftitu^ied 
focieties for the improvement of trade and agri- 
culture; they have planted colonies of hufband- 
men in fome uncultivated diftrids of Spain^ 

and 
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IHIl divided among them the wafte fields ; they book 
iiawe had recourfe to every expedient devifed by ^^^ 
commercial wifdom, or commercial jealoufy, for ^ ^ 
Vtvivifig their own induftry, and diicounte* 
Kmcing that of other nations. Thefe, however, 
it is not my province to explain, or to inquire 
Sato their propriety and efieds. There is no 
effort of legiilation more arduous, no experi* 
jfMiX in policy more uncertain^ than an attempt 
to revive the fpirit of induftry where it has 
declined^ or to introduce it where it is unknown* 

. Nataonsy already poffefled of extenfive commerce, 
enter into competitition with fuch advantages, 

X derived from the large capitals and extenfive 
credit of their merchants^ the dexterity of their 
manuiaflurers, the alertnefs acquired by habit 
ia every department of buHnefs, that the Rate 
which tums at rivalling, or fiipplanting them, 
ntuft expe& to ftruggle -with many difficulties^ 
md be content to advance (lowly. If the 
quantity of produftive induftry, now in Spsun, 
be compared with that of the kingdom under 
the laft liftlefs monarchs of the Auftrian line, its 
IMTOgrefs muft appear confiderable, and is fuffi- 
cicnt to alarm the jealoufy, and to call forth the 
moft vigorous efforts, of the nations now in 
pofleffion of the lucrative trade which the Spa- 
niards aim at wrefting from them. One circum- 
ftance may render thofe exertions of Spain an 
yoL. IV, I objeft 
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BOOK objeQ: of more ferious attention to the other 
vni. European powefs. They are not to be afcribedi ! 
wholly to the influence of the crown and it* 
minifters. The fentiments and fpirit of , the 
people feem to fecond the provident care of 
their monarchs, and to give it greater eflFefl. 
The nation has adopted more liberal ideas, not 
only with refpedt to commerce, but domeftic 
policy. In all the later Spanifli writers, defedi 
in the arrangements of their country concerning 
both are acknowledged, and remedies propofed^/ 
which ignorance rendered their anceftors incar. 
pable of difcerning, and pride would not have 
allowed them to confefs*. But after all that 
the Spaniards have done, much remains to do. 
Many pernicious inftitutions and abufes, deeply 
incorporated with the fyftem of internal policy 
and taxation, which has been long eftablilbejl in • 
^ Spain, muft be aboliflied, before induftry -and; 
manufaftures can recover an extenfive aftivity. . 

cox.traband S TILL, however, the commercial resrulations 
of Spain with refpeft to her colonies, are too 
rigid and fyflematical to be carried into complete, 
execution. The legiflature that loads trade witll 
impofitions too heavy, or fetters it by reftri£Uofii. 
too fevcre, defeats its own intention, and i^ltmlf 

* Sec NOTE XXX. 

multiplying 
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muKiplying the inducements to violate its' bock 
flattiteS) and ptopofing an high premium to ^^|^ 
encourage illicit trafEc. The Spaniards, ix>th- 
iii'Europe and America, being circumfcribed in 
their - mutual intercourfe by the jealoufy of the 
crown, or oppreiTed by its exactions, have their 
inytt^tipn continually on the ilretch how to elude 
it6 edids. The vigilance and ingenuity of pri- 
vite iiltereft difcover means of effefting this, 
T^ich' public wifdom cannot forefee, nor public 
authority prevent. This fpirit, counter afting 
that of : the laws, pervades the commerce of 
Sjpaftf with America in all its branches; and' 
froiri the higheft departments in government,^ 
deCbehds to the loweft. The very officers ap- 
pointed to. check contraband trade, are often 
employed as inftruments in carrying it on ; and 
tK4 boards inftituted to reftrain and punifli it, 
ari^Wirf/ channels through which it flows. The 
kingTsifuppofed, by the moft intelligent Spanifli 
widter^, to be defrauded, by various artifices, of 
xhdre than one half of the revenue which he 
oi^ht .to receive from America ^ ; and as long 
ai itr 18 the inter eft of fo many perfons to fcreea 
thafii artifices from deteftion, the knowledge of 
tiicca ifrill never reach the throne. " How many 
^Ifiovdiaances,^' fays Corita, " how many inftruc- 

r Solorz. de Ind. Jure, iL lib. v. 
j^Cir;;-? I a ** tlon«, 
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B o o K ^ tions, how many letters from our foverd^f 
viii. «« are fent in order to corred abufes, ami how 
^* little are they obferved, and what 0xiall 
^'advantage is derived from them! To mt 
^ the- old obfervation appears jnft, that wharf 
** there are many phyficians, and many iDqd»» 
** cines, there is a want of health ; where thert 
^^ are many laws, and many judges, tfaene it 
want of juftice* We have viceroys^ pre(ident% 
governors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes^ a^ 
thoufands of alguazils abound everywhqref 
** but notwithflanding all thefe> public abufb 
" continue to mutiply */* Time has increaifed 
the evils which he lamented as early as the Eeign 
of Philip IL A fpirit of corruption ha$ ipf^ajgcl 
all the colonies of Spain in America. Meahs 
removed from the feat of government ; impatj^f 
to acquire wealth, that they may return fpeedily 
from what they are apt to confider as a fkate of 
exile in a remote unhealthfui country ; allured 
by opportunities too tempting to be reiifted, and 
feduced by the example of thofe around them ^ 
find their fentiments of honour ajid of duty 
gradually relax. In private life, they givethem-* 
felves up to a diflbiute luxury, while in duof 
public conduft they become unmindful of wbiL 
they owe to their fovereign and to their country. 

■ MS. penes me. 

Before 
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Bevdre I clofe this account of the Spanifh book 
trade m America, there remains one detached, ^^^i* 
but important branch of it, to be mentioned. Trade be. 
«feon after his acceffion to the throne, Philip IL ^^^^r 
formed a fcheme of planting a colony in the ^^^J*"*^' 
JPhilip{^ne idands, which had been negleded 
iince the time of their difcovery ; and he accom- 
piiihed'tt by means of an armament fitted out 
irom New Spain \ Manila, in the ifland of 1564. 
i^trcbnia, was the ftation chofen for the capital 
bf' this new eftablifhment. From it an adive 
tro^tnisrcial intercourle began with the Chmefe, 
iiand a confiderable number of that induffaious 
ll^eople^ allured by the profpeft of gain, fettled 
br'flie Philippine iflands under the Spanifh pro- 
t^ion. They fuppiied the colony fo amply 
tfhh aU the valuable produfUons and manufac- 
tattt of Ae Eaft, as enabled it to open a trade 
t^ America, by a courfe of navigation, the 
iongeft from land to land on our globe* In the 
Ibiancy of this trade, it was carried on with 
Csdlao, on the coaft of Peru j but experience 
bisllnng difcovered the impropriety of fixing upon 
ihat as the port of communication with Manila, 
the fiapb of the commerce between the eaft and 
wrtA was removed from Callao to Acapulco, on 
ikk coait of New Sp^n. 

> Torq\iem. 1. lib. v. c. 14. 

13 After 
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BOOK After various arrangemients, it has" been 
Till. brought into a regular form. One or two fcips 
depart annually from Acapulco, which are per- 
mitted to carry out filver to the amount of ffve 
hundred thoufand pcfos ^ ; but they have hardly 
any thing elfe of value on board ; in return ibr 
which, they bring back fpices, drugs, china^and 
japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muflins, filks, and 
every precious article with which the besnignity 
of the climate, or the ingenuity of its people, 
has enabled the Eaft to fupply the reft of die 
world. For fome time the merchants of Pttu 
were admitted to participate in this traffic,* aibd 
might fend annually a fhip to Acapulco, to w^t 
the arrival of the veffels from Manila, and receive 
a proportional fhare of the commodities which 
they imported. At length, the Peruviana were 
excluded from this trade by moft rigorous edids, 
arid all the commodities from the Eaft lieferved 
folely for the confumption of New Spain. i 

■ ■ ■* 

In confequence of this indulgence, the inha- 
bitants of that country enjoy advantages un- 
known in the other Spanifli colonies. The 
manufaftures of the Eaft are not only more 
fuited to a warm climate, and more fhowy tbian 
thofe of Europe, but can be fold at a lower 

^ Recop. lib. ix. c. 45. 1. 6. 

price ; 
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Tfs)ce>) .'wfaile,' at the fame time, the profits upon £ op k 

<ltem are fo confiderable, as to. enrich all thofe viu. 

^o^enemployed, either in bringing them from 
'^rMaiula/'or Tending them in New Spain. As the 
yADMie^ botbof the buyer and feller concurred in 
Tc&YOuring this l^ranch of commerce, it has con- 
r^inued to extend in fpite of regulations concerted 
::' vwith tht mod: anxious jealoufy to circumfcribe 
=' it* - . lUiider cover of what the laws permit to be 

o.|9]^)Qrted, great quantities of India goods are 
^^poured into the markets of New Spain'' ; and 
r^^wiieti the flota arrives at Vera Cruz from £u- 
-/tppe, it* often finds the wants of the people 
^ talready fupplied by cheaper and more acceptable 
^ ^commodities. 



■■* *• ; ' i 'A' 



^-»j T^£R£ is notj in the commercial arrange- 
. JUents of Spain, any circumftance more inex;- 
I tpUcable than the permiffion of this trade betweea 
New Spain and the Philippines, or more repug- 
nant to its fundamental maxim of holding the 
. colonies in perpetual dependence on the mother 
country, by prohibiting any commercial inter- 
4D0urfe that might fuggeft' to them the idea of 
' receiving a fupply of their wants from any other 
^^' quarter. This permiilion muft appear ftillmorjs 
,. ,e:!Ltraordinary, from confidering that Spain 

t 

' See NOTE XXXI. 
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A o o K herfelf carries oiwno dired ttaik' with ker;f^ei^ 
v^fi* dients in the Philippines, and grants a ipsinl^ 
to one of her American cobnie^, wfaidb: ftbt 
denies to her fubjeds in Europe. It iB.p2X3bad>kg 
that the colonifts who originally took pofti^oa 
of the Philippines, having been £ent out hom 
New Spain, begun this intercourfe with 9 cpuBtKfr 
which they confidered, in fome meafure, ais iMf- 
parent ftate, before the court of Madrid wiA 
aware of its confequences, or could eftablifli 
regulatioiis in order to prevent it. Many tea)on»' 
ftrances have been prefented agaioft thaa ttBde|. 
as detrimental to Spain, by diverting into qpi» 
other channel a large portion of that treafum 
which ought to flow into the kingdom, as teodp. 
ing to give rife to a fpirit of independence ia the 
colonies, and to encourage innumerable fraudf^. 
againfl which it is impoiiible to guordy. in 
tianfadiohs fo* far removed from the ii^pediQa 
of government. But as it re^res no 4^ght 
eflfort of political wifiiotii and vigour to abcdifli 
any pradice which nuTAb^rs are interdted' JK 
fuppoiting, and to wHkh tim^ has added dib 
fandion of its authority, the commerce betwetn 
New Spain and Manik feems to be u ctmfidetw 
9A>Ie as evier, and m^y be ^x>nlidered as on 
chief caufe of the elegance and fplendor ooni^ . 
CU0U8 in' this part of the Spanifh dominions* 



But 
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^Swrnotwidiftaiuling this general corrupdoa n oq % 
iqi tbe colonies of Spain^ imd the dimmation of viii. 
tUs iaoome belongmg to the public, occafioned p^^^^ 
bf the illicit importations made by foreigners, ]J!^.^^^ 
ab f«llA US by the various frauds of which die 
fiotoilifts thetnfelves are guilty in their comoierce 
^kfa the parent ftate, the Spaniih monarcfaa 
rweive a very coi^derable revenue from their 
American dominions. This arifes from taxes 
cf various kinds, which may be divided into 
three oipital branches. The firft contains what ' 
is faid to the king, as fovereign^ or fuperior lord 
of the New World : to this dafs bel<mgs the datf 
OIL the^ gold and filver raifed from the minest 
and the tribute exacted from the Indians j the 
fonner h termed by the Spaniards the right qf 
^^^Mtjh the latter is the duty cf vajfalage. The 
ilecond branch comprehends the numerous duties 
upon commerce, which accompany and oppreis 
it Ja every ftep of its progrels, from the greatefl: 
ttenfiu^ns of the wboleiale merchant, to the 
ptftty traffic of the vender by retail. The third 
^idudes what accrues to the kmg,^ as head of 
the church, and adminiftrator of ecdefiaftical 
fiinds in the New World. In confequence of 
dus he receives the firil fruits, annates, fpoils, 
and other fpiritual revenues, levied by the apoh 
ftolic chamber in Europe j and is entitled like- 
wife to the profit arifing from the fale of the 

buU 
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buU of Cruzado. This bull, which is publifhed 
every two years^ contains an abfolution from 
paft offences by the pope, and, among^ otiicr 
immunities, a permif&on to eat feveral kutd^of 
prohibited food, during Lent, and on 'meagre 
days. The monks employed in difperling thdfe 
bulls extol their virtues with all the fervoiip of 
interefted eloquence ; the people, ignorant? imd 
credulous, liften with implicit affent ; and every 
perfon in the Spanifh colonies, of European, 
Creolian, or mixed race, purchafes a buU, whiish 
is deemed effential to his falvation, at therfrate 
-fet upon it by government*** -* ^ 



itsameunt. What may be the amount of thofe varibtts 
funds, it is almoft impoffible to determine" trlih 
prccifion. The. extent of the Spanift' di^binidiis 
in America, the jealoufy of governiheftt, whibh 
renders thehi inacceffible to foreigncr5i"'tbe 
myfterious filence which the Spaniards areisid^uf- 
tomed to obferve with refpeft to the intetior 
ftate of their colonies, combine in covering^ dns 
fubjeft with a veil, which it is not eafy to remove. 
But an account, apparently no lefs accurate than 
it is curious, has lately been publilhed of the 
royal revenue in New Spain, from which we 
irnay form fome idea with refpeft to ^hsuijrs 

o See NOTE XXXII. 

colleded 
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'^colIed:ed in the other provinces. According to book 

that account, the crowti does not receive from viii, 

aft the departments of taxation in New Spain 

abo^ a million of our money, from which one 

?l^f muft be deduced as the expence of the 

/{nrovincial eftablifliment *• Peru, it is probable, 

- yields a ftrm not inferior to this ; and if we 

juppofe that all the other regions of America, 

iaicluding the iilands, furnifh a third fhare of 

•^uSil value, we fhall not perhaps be far wide 

-fyom the truth, if we conclude, that the net 

fittbUc revenue of Spain, raifed in America, 

does not exceed a million and a half fterling. 

This falls far fhort of the immenfe . fiims to 

which fuppofitions, founded upon conjefture, 

bave raifed the Spaniih revenue in America ^ 

.'If is remarkable, however, upon one account. 

:^$^ain and, Portugal are the only European 

-powers, who derive a direft revenue from their 

tfolQnie^. All the advantage that accrues to 

other nations, from their American dominions, 

-aiifes from the exclufive enjoyment of their 

trade; but befide this, Spain has brought her 

cdlonies to contribute towards increafing the 

power of the ftate ; and in return for protedion, 

to bear a proportional Ihare of the common 

))UTden. ^ 

« Sec NOTE XXXIII. f See NOTE XXXIV. 
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Accordingly, the fum which I have caau 
puted to be the amount of the Spanifli revenue 
from America, arifes wholly from the taltt 
collefted there, and is far from being the whole 
of what accrues to the king from his domihioitt 
in the New World. The heavy duties inoipcdei 
on the commodities exported from Spain t4 
America ^, as well as what is paid by thofe w)licH 

• 

(he fends home in return; the tax upon tlie 
negro-Haves, with which Africa fupplies the New 
World, together with feveral fmailer branchn 
of finance, bring large fums into the treafmjt 
the precife extent of which I cannot pretend to 
afqertain. 

jxpcnccof But if the revenye which Spain draws from 
lioo. America be great, the expence of adnuniuratKHi 

in her colonies bears proportion to it. In every 
department, even of her domeftic police and 
finances, Sp^iin has adopted a fyftem more 
complex, and more encumbered with a variety 
of tribunals, and a multitude of officers, than 
that of any European nation, in which the fove* 
reign poffefles fuch extenfive power. From the 
jealous fpirit with which Spain watches over her 
American fettlements, and her endeavours to 
guard againfl: fraud in provinces fo remote froni 

« See NOTE XXXV. 
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InipeAion ; boards and oflicers have been mul- Book 
tiplied there with ftill more anxious attention^ ^'U# 
tn a. country where the expence of living is 
Ipr^t) the falaries allotted to every perfon In 
public office muft be high, and muft load the 
feve^ue with an immenfe burden. The parade 
^.government greatly augments the weight of 
It, The viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and the Nevr 
KJQgdom of Granada, as reprefentatives of the 
kimr's perfon, among people fond of oflentation^ 

Their courts are formed upon the model of that 
at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfe* 
hold regularly eflablifhed, numerous attendants^ 
and enfigns of power, difplaying fuch pomp^ 
as hardly retains the appearance of a delegated 
authority. All the expence incurred by fup* 
terting the external and permanent order of 
government is defrayed by the crown. The 
viceroys have befides peculiar appointments fuited 
to their exalted ftation. The falaries fixed by 
Uw are indeed extremely moderate ; that of the 
viceroy of Peru is only thirty thoufand ducats j 
and that of the viceroy of Mexico, twenty thou- 
fand ducats ^. Of late they have been raifed to 
forty thoufand. 

' Recop. lib. iii» tit. ill. c. 72. 

These 
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BOOK These falaYies, however, conftitutebtit sifmait^ 
VIII* part of the revenue enjoyed by the victeroysJ^'ItHJ'- 
cxercife of an abfolute authority ektetidin^ tt>'*' 
every department of government, and the ptfwfi^^ 
of difpofing of many lucrative ofEees, aSJiW*' 
them many opportunities of accumulating weiflflii^ 
To thefe, which may be confidered as legal arid*' 
allowed emoluments, large fums are often addtd ' 
by exactions, which, in countries fo far retiibved' ' 
from the feat of government, it is not caiy tb"" 
difcover, and impoflible to reftrain. B^ 'ittHttti^' ' 
polizing fome branches of commerbe,'feyia futlfst^'' 
tive cqncern in others, by conniving at the frS&dif^^ 
of merchants, a viceroy may raife fuch an 4hhtiil 
revenue, as no fubjeft of any European monarch 
enjoys*. From the fmgle article of prefents 
mcide to him on the annlverfary of his Name-day ' 
(which is always obferved as an high feftival), 
I am informed that a viceroy has been known to ' 
receive fixty thoufand pefos. According to a 
Spanifh faying, the legal revenues of a viceroy 
are known, his real profits depend upon his 
opportunities and his confcience. Senfible of 
this, the kings of Spain, as I have formerly 
obferved, grant a commiflion to their vicercyt 
only for a few years. This circumftance, how- 
ever, renders them often more rapacious, and 

VSee NOTE XXXVL 

adds 
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add$ .to the ingenuity and ardour wherewith b o o k ^ 
thf^ ?labour to improve every moment of power viii. 
wjwch they know is haftening faft to a period;. 
ai^d ihort as its duration is, it ufually affords 
fifffiqcnt time for repairing a fhattered fortune, 
or ipr creating a new one. But even in fitua- 
tif^is fo trying to human fraihy, there are 
ii^ff^nces of virtue that remains unfeduced. In- 
tbe^ jear 1772, the Marquis de Croix finifhed 
thp t^m of his viceroyalty in New Spain with 
ui^^fpeft^d integrity ; and in (lead of bringing 

hom^ exorbitant wealth, returned with the adini- 

»■ • 

ration and applaufe of a grateful people, whom - 
his^pvernment had rendered happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE original plan of my Father, the late 
Dr. Robertfon, with refpeft to the Hiiflory of 
America, comprehended not only an account 
of the difcovery of that country, and of the 
conquefts and colonies of the Spaniards, but 
embraced alfo the hiftory of the Britifli and 
Portuguefe Eftablifliments in the New World, 
and of the Settlements made by the feveral 
nations of Europe in the Weft-India Idands. It 
was his intention not to have publiflied any part 
of the Work until the whole was completed. In 
the Preface to his Hiftory of America, he has 
dated the reafons which induced him to depart 
from that refolution, and to publifti the Two 
Volumes which contain an account of the difco- 
very of the New World, and of the progrefs of 
the Spanifh arms and colonies in that quarter of 
the globe. He faySj " he had made fome pro- 
grefs in the Hiftory of Britifh America ;'* and 
he announces his intention to return to that part 
of his Work, as foon as the ferment which at 
that time prevailed in the Britifti Colonies in 
America fliould fubfide, and regular govern- 
ment be re-eftabliflied. Various caufe's concurred 
in preventing him from fulfilling his intention. 

K 2 DURINO 
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During the courfe of a tedious illnefs, which 
he early forefaw would have a fatal termination, 
Dr. Robertfon at different times deftroyed many 
of his papers. But after his death, I found that 
part of the Hiftory of Britifti America which he 
had wrote many years before, and which is now 
offered to the Public. It is written with his own 
hand, as all his Works were ; it is as carefully 
correded as any part of his Manufcripts which I 
have ever feen ; and he had thought it worthy 
of being preferved, as it efcaped the flames to 
which fo many other papers had beei^ cpm* 
niittcd. I read it with the utmoft attention; 
but, before I came to any refolution about the 
publication, I put the MS« into thehandStOf 
fome of thofe friends whom my Father ufc3 to 
confult on fuch occafions, as it would have been 
rafhncfs and prefumption in me to have trnfted 
to my own partial decifion. It was perufed by 
fome other perfons alfo, in wbofe tafte and 
judgment I have the greateft confidence : by all 
of them I was encouraged to offer it to the 
Public, as a fragment curious and intereiling in 
itfelf, and not inferior to any of my Father's 
Works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it 
was a circumffance of great weight with me, 
that as I never could think my£elf at liberty to 

deftroy 
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deftroy thofe Papers which my Father had 
'thdilght worthy of being preferved, and as I 
could' not know into whofe hands they might 
hereafter fall, I confidered it as certain that they 
would be publiflied at fome future period, when 
they might meet with an Editor who, not being 
'aftuated by the fame facred regard for the repu- 

• tationof the Author, which I feel, might make 
' alterations and additions, and obtrude the whole 

6n the Public as a genuine and authentic work. 

* The MS. is now publifhed, fuch as it was left 
" by the Author ; nor have I prefumed to make 

any addition, alteration, or correftion whatever. 
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BOOK IX. 

rpHE dominions of Great Britain in America book 
-^ are next in extent to thofe of Spain. Its ix. 
acquifitions there are a recompence due to thofe ^""^^^^^^ 
enterprifing talents which prompted the JEnglifli ^^^^^'^'J 
to enter early on the career of difcovery, and in England 
to purfue it with perfevering ardour. England bus$ difco- 
was the fecond nation that ventured to vifit the ""^^^ 
New World. The account of Columbus's fuc- 
cefsful voyage filled all Europe with aftonifh- 
ment and admiration. But in England it did 
fomething more ; it excited a vehement defire 
of emulating the glory of Spain, and of aiming 
to obtain fome ihare in thofe advantages which 
were expefted in this new field opened to , 
national adivity. The attention of the £ngli(h 

K 4r court 
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BOOK court had been turned towards the difcovcryi 
IX* unknown countries, by its negotiation vdth 
Bartholomew Columbus. Henry VII. haviiu^i 
liftened to his propofitions with a more favour* i 
able ear than could have been txpe&ed &om a 
cautious, diftruflful pnnce, averfe by habit. as.> 
well as by temper to new and hazardous proje&^v 
he was more eafily induced to approve of a^- 
voyage for difcovery, propofed by fome of his owa 
fubjefts, foon after the return of Ghriftopher 
Columbus. 

checked by But though the Endifli had fpirit to fbrfit' 

unncilful- ^ ^ * 

iicfsinna- the fchemc, they had not, at that period,' 
attained ^to fuch ikiH in nav^tibh its c^ialtfled * 
them for carrying it into executJoft. FtOYn tTie • 
iriconfideraite ambition of its moharchs, ^Itife 
nation had long wafted its geriitis aftd od^^iiy^ ' 
in^ pdrnicious and iheffe£kis(I cffofrts to HGc«^«r 
France. When this ilWh^^ea atd6ift'^'bis^ «b * 
abate, the fatail cdnteft between thfe himfefe •'<»£ 
York and Lancafter turned the ai*ms of one 
half of the kingdom againft ihe othett"^ add 
-exhaiifted the vigour of both. Daring : the ' 
courfe of two ceaturiee, AMWk ^'kiduftry md 
commerce were making :gFadaal progrefs^ both 
in the fouth and north of ^Europe, the Etiglifir' 
continued fo blind to the advantages of tbeit 
own iitiiatioli, that they hardly began to >beiid "^ 

their 
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timir Hunights tc^v^ards tfaofe^objefls and purfint^ 6 o b <; 
to mhkh they are indebted for th^r prefent 0|ya^ i£< 
4dii€e and power;. Whife the trading veflfels rf 
italf 9 fipcMi^ and Portugal, as well us th<>fe <:f 
tbe Hans Towns, vifited the moll remotig pofl'Cii 
lAi £aiiope, and carried on an t€dre int&x:<mrf^'" 
"vfSlltk il8 vtO'ious nations, the £ngii(h did littkl* 
Virions than creep ak>ng their own coafts^ iii 
fmoM barksy wi»ch con^yed the prodir6lions of . 
ope county to another. Their commerce was 
almoft wholly paffive. Their wants were fii|K 
pKed by ftralngers ; and whatever neccffary or 
lu)^^:y of life their own country did not yield, 
was imported in foreign bottoms. The crofs of 
St. jQ^eorge was feldom difpiayed beyooaNl the 
ptean£l:& of the narrow feas. Ebrdly any Et^g* 
lifl^ fhip traded with JSpain or Portugal befom 
the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and 
half 4 century itiore elapfed before the^ Englifh 
inarii^et^ became fo adventurous as to enter the 
Medit^raneian. 

lIn this infafiicy ^f ftavigaHon, Henry couM ^*Pf g^r 
toot commit 4:he ccmduft of an armament, deftined «oJ> "n<i«^ 
4$ei^K{>tore -utiknowniregion^, to his own fubje£ts. mandof' 
55fe iHvdfted Giovanni Gaboto, a Venetian ^'*^'- 
adl^ftaitiireF, who had fettled in BriAo], wkh 
thie chief command^ and iifued a commiflion to 
hi|si and his three fons, emp6wering them to 

2 fail. 
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fail, under the banner of England, towards the 
eaft, north, or weft, in order to difcover counr 
tries unoccupied by any Chriftian ftate ; to take 
poffeflion of them in his name, and to carry on 
an exclufive trade with the inhabitants, under 
condition of paying a fifth part of the free 
profit on every voyage to the- crown. This 
commiflion was granted on March 5tby 14959 in 
lefs than two years after the return of Columb)!^ 
from America \ But Cabot (for that is the 
name he aiTumed in England, and by which be 
is beft known) did not fet out on his^-voj^gc fbr 
two years. He, together with his fecond fen 
^497; Sebaftian, embarked at Briftol, on board a fkap 
*^*^' furniihed by the king, and was accompanied 
by. four fmall barks, fitted out by the merchants 
of that city* 

Cabot dif. As in that age the moil eminent navigators, 

N^found. formed by the inflruAions of Columbn^ or 

^nd, and animated by his example, were guided by ideas 

tiie coaft of derived from his fuperior knowledge and expe- 

rience, Cabot had adopted the fyftem of that 

great man, concerning the probability of opening 

a new and fhorter parage to the Eaft Indies, by 

holding a weftern conrfe. The opinion which 

Columbus had formed with refpeft to the iDands 

* Hackluyt, iii, 4. 

which 
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'^hich he had difcovered, >^as univerfally re« la o o jt 
ceived. They were fuppofed to lie contiguous ,}^^ 
"to the great continent of India, and to cdnftitute 
'a part of the vaft countries comprehended under 
itbat general name. Cabot accordingly deemed it 
iprobable, that, by fleering to the north-weft, he 
'might reach India by a fliorter courfe than that 
which Columbus had taken, and hopdd to fall 
ini with the coaft of Cathay, or China, of whofe " 
fertility and opulence the defcriptions of Marco, 
Polo had excited high ideas. After failing for 
fome weeks due weft, and nearly on the parallel 
of the port from which he took his departure, 
hi difcovered a large ifland, -which he called 
JPrima Vijia^ and his failors 'Newfoundland ; and 
in a few days he defcried a fmalier ifle, to which 
he gave the name of St. John. He landed on juncaf. 
both thefe, made fome obfervations on their foil 
and produftions, and brought off three of the 
> natives. Continuing his courfe weft ward, he 
foon, reached the continent of North America, 
and failed along it from the fifty-fixth to the ' 
^hirty-eighth degree of latitude, from the coaft 
pf Labrador, to that of Virginia. As his 
chief objeft^ was to difcover fome inlet that 
might open a paffage to the weft, it does not 
appear that he landed anywhere during this 
ipxtenfive runj and he returned to England, 

without 
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< p o «: without attempting either fettlement or conqi]^ 
^- in any part of that continent ^ 

Henry does If it had been Henry's purpofe to profecntc 

ibycTot*^ ,the objeft of the commiffion given by him to 

difcovcryj <^abot, and to take poffeffion of the countries 

ivhich he had' difcovcred, the fuccefs of this 

voyage mufl have anfwered his moil (anguine 

expeftations. His fubjefts were undoubtedly 

. the firft Europeans who had vifited that part of 

the American continent, and were entitled to 

whatever right of property prior difcovery is 

fuppofed to confer. Countries which ftretched 

. in an uninterrupted courfe through fuch a large 

portion of the temperate zone, opened a pro- 

fpeft of fettling to advantage under miTd 

climates, and in a fertile foil. But by the time 

that Cabot returned to England, he found both 

the ftate of affairs and the king's inclination 

unfavourable to any fcheme, the execution of 

; which would have required tranquillity and 

ieifure. Henry was involved in a war with 

Scotland, and his kingdom was not yet fully 

compofcd after the commotion excited by a 

formidable infurreftion of his owp fubjedts in 

the weft. An ambaffador from Ferdinand of 

Arragon was then in London j and as Henry 

** Monfoii's Naval Tradls, in ChurchiU's Colled, iii. 211. 

. fet 
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fee -a high valtie upon the friendfliip of that book 
monarch, for whofe charader he profcffed much ^3C. 
admiration, perhaps from its fimilarity to ^ia 
own, and was endeavouring to ftrengthen their 
union by negociating the marriage which after-* 
wards took place between his eldeft fon and th« 
princefs Catharine, he was cautious of giving 
any oiFence to a prince, jealous to cxcfefs of all 
his rights. From the pofition of the iflaodi 
and continent which Cabot had difcovercd, it 
was evident that they lay within (he limits of 
the ample donative which the bounty of Alex- 
ander VI. had conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. No perfon, in that age, queftioned 
the validity of a papal grant ; and Ferdinand 
was not of a temper to relinquifh any claim to 
which he had a fhadow of title. Submiffion to 
the authority of the pope, and deference for 
an ally whom he courted, feem to have con- 
curred with Henry's own fituation, in deter- 
mining him to abandon a fchcmc, in which he 
had engaged with fome degree of ardour and 
*^ expeftation. No attempt towards difcovery was 
made in England during the remainder of his 
reign ; and Sebaftian Cabot, finding no encou- 
ragement for his aftive talents there, entered 

into the fervice of Spain ^ _, 

'^ This 

^ Some fchcmes of difcovery feexn to have been formed 
in England towards the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

But 
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BOOK This is the moft probable iccounr of the 
. IX. fudden ceflation of Henry's aftivity, after fuch 

nor his fuccefs in his fir ft effay as might have encou- ' 
raged him to perfevere. The advantages of 
commerce, as well as its nature, were to little ' 
underftood in England abopt this period, that 
by an aft of parliament in the year 1488, the 
taking of intereft for the ufe of money wsEft- : 
prohibited under fevere penalties \ And by - 
another law, the profit arifing from dealing in- 
bills of exchange was condemned as favouring • ' 
of ufury *. It is not furprifing then, that ao 
great effort Ihould be made to extend trade^ by -' 
a nation whofe commercial ideas were ftill f^-- 
crude and illiberal. But it is more difficult tb 
difcover what prevented this fcheme of Henry VII;- 
from being refumed during the reigns ofTiis fotf ^ 
and grandfon ; and to give any reafoii-why ab 

... }\Ji 

But as there is no other memorial of them^ thajgt v^^l^ilj 
remains in a patent granted by the king to the adveaturer3y< 
it is probable that they were feeble or abortive proje&s. 1( - 
any attempt had been made in confequcnce of this patefit*, 
it would not have efcaped the knowledge of a compiler {b- 
induftrious and inquifitive as Hakluyt. In hi» pateot^ 
Henry reftridls the adventurers from encroaching op the 
countries difcovered by the kings of Portugal, or any other 
prince in confederacy^ with England. Rymef 's Fcedef^,' 
voL xiiu p. 37. . - 

* 3 Hen. VH, c. j. « 3 Hen. Vit t. b. *"* " ' ' 

attempt 
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attempt was made, either to explore the northern book 
continent of America more fully, or to fettle in ix, 
it, Henry VIIL was frequently at open enmity 
with Spain : the value of the Spanifli acquifitions 
in America had become fo well known, as might 
h»ve excited his defire to obtain fome footing in 
thofe opulent -regions ; and during a confiderable 
part of his reign, the prohibitions in a papal ' 
tull would not have reftrained him from making ' 
encroachment upon the Spanifh dominions. But 
the reign of .Henry was not favourable to the ' 
progrefs of difcovery. During one period of 
it, the a£Uve part which he took in the afiairs o£ - 
the continent, and the vigour with which he 
engaged in the conteft between the two mighty^ 
rivals, Charles V, and Francis L, gave fixir 
occupation to the enterprifing fpirit both of the 
king and of his nobility. During another period 
of his adminiftration, his famous controverfy 
with the court of Rome kept the nation in 
perpetual agitation and fufpenfe. Engroffed by 
thofe objefts, neither the king nor the nobles 
had inclination or leifure to turn their attention 
to new purfuits ; and without their patronage 
and aid, the commercial part of the nation was 
too inconfiderable to make any effort of confe- 
quence. Though England, by its total fepara^ 
tion from the church of Rome, foon after the 
acceilioii of Edward VL, difclaimed that autho* 

"7 
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B Q Q K yity whichy by its prefumpluous partition of the 
IX. globe between, two favourite nations, circum- 
fcrib^d the aSivity of every other ftate within 
very narrow limits, yet a feeble minority, dit 
tra£ted with faftion, was not a juncture for 
forming fchemes of doubtful fuccefs, and remote 
utility. The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage 
with Philip, difpofed her to p^y a facred regard 
to that grant of the Holy See, which vefted in 
a hufband, on whom (he doated, an exclufive 
right to every part of the New World. Thus, 
through a Angular fucceflion of various caufes> 
fixty-ofie years elapfed from the time that the 
Englifli difcovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to that 
country which was deftined to be annexed to 
their crown, and to be a chief fburce of its 
opulence and power. 

Expedition But though the public contributed , little 

to South . 

America, towards the progrefs of difcovery, naval fkill, 
command knowledge of commerce, and a fpirit of enter- 

Of Srbailian p^j^^^ y^^^^^ ^^ f^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^ EngUfll. 

During the reign of Henry VIIL feveral new 
channels of trade were opened, and private 
adventurers vifited remote countries, with which 
England had formerly no intercourfe. Some 
merchants of Briftol, having fitted out two Ihips 
for the fouthern regions of America, committed 

the 
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thc.€ondu£t of them to Sebaftiian Cabot,- who book 
had quitted the fervice of Spain. He vifited the ^x, 
coafts of Brafil, and touched at the iilands of ,^^|^ -.. 
iiifpaniola and Puerto Rico ; and though this 
voyage feems not to have been beneficial to the 
adventurers, it extended the fphere of Englifli 
navigation, and added to the national flock of 
nautical fcience ^ Though difappointed in their 
expedlations of profit in this firft effay, the 
merchants were not difcouraged. They fenfl, 
fucceflively, feveral veffels from different potts 
towards the fame quarter, and feem to have 
carried on an interloping trade in the Portuguefe 
fettlements with fuccefs*^. Nor was if only 
towards the weft, that the aftivity of the Englifh 
was direfted. Other merchants began to extend 
their commercial views to the eaft ; and by 
eftablifliing an intercourfe with feveral iflands 
in the Archipelago, and with forae of the towns 
on the coaft of Syria, they found a new market 
for woollen cloths, (the only manufafture which 
the nation had begun to cultivate,) and fupplied 
their countrymen with various produdions of 
the eaft, formerly unknown, or received from 
the Venetians at an exorbitant price \ 

' Hakluyt, uu 498* 5 Ibid. iii. Joo. 

* Hakluyt, li. 96, &c. 

vol., IV, i^ But 
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BOOK But the difcovery of a Iborter pajTage to ihe 

IX. Eaft Indies, by the north-weft, was ftOl the 

unfticccfs. favourite projeft of the nation, which behetd 

!^ dSr' with envy the vaft wealth that flowed into For- 

wcft'^affa e ^"8^'> ^^^"^ ^^^ commerce with thofe regions, 
to the The • fcheme was accordingly twice refumed 

Indicji^ ... 

under the long adminiftration of Her^ry YIII. ; 
'jveT^ firft, with fome flender aid from the king^ and 
then by private merchants. Both voyages^ were 
difaftrous and unluccefsful. In the former, one 
of the (hips was loft. In the latter, the ftock of 
provifions was fo ill-proportioned to the num(^ 
of the crew, that although they were but fix 
months at fea, many periihed with hunger, apd 
the furviyors were conftrained to fupport life by 
feeding on the bodies pf their dead companions > 



' . ' " 



Sir Hugh The vigour of a commercial fpirit did ndt 

Willoughby . r^ . .• ' » . 

fails in relax in the reign of Edward VI. The &reat 

icarch of a ' ' ' ' 

north-eaft fiflicry on the banks of Newfoundland became 
^ ^^^' an objeft pf attention ; and from fome tegular 

tions for the encouragement of that branch of 

•• • • *. 

trade, it fecms to have been prpfecuted with 
aSivity and fuccefs''. But the profpeft of 
opening a communication with China and thQ 

* Hakluyt, 1. 213, &c. iii. 129, ijo. 
^ Ibid. ill. 131. 

Spicct 
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'Sjfjid? Iflaiids^ by fome other route than round book 
the Gape of Good Hope, ftill continued to allure ^^- 
the Englifli, more than any fcheme of adven* 
turc. Cabot, whofe opinion was defervedly of 
high authvity in whatever related to naval 
*enterprize, warmly urged the EngUfh to make 
another attempt' to difcover this paffage. A^ it 
had been thrice fearched for in vain, by fleering 
towards the north-weft, he propofed that a trial 
fhould now be made by the north-eaft ; and 
fiipported this advice by fuch plaufiWe reafohs 
and conjeftures, as excited fanguine expefti- 
ations of fuccefs. Several Jioblemen and per- 
foris of rank, together with fome principal 
merchants, having aflbciated for this purpofV, 
were incorporated, by a charter from the king, 
under the title of The Company of Merchant 
Adventurers for the Difcovery of Regions, 
Dominions, Iflapds, and Places unknown. 
Cabotj who was appointed governor of ihis »S53- 
company, foon fitted out two (hips and a bark, 
furnifhed with inftruftions in his own hand, which 
difcover the great extent both of his naval (kill 
and mercantile (agacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was entrufted 
with the command, flood diredly northwards 
along the coaft of Norway, and doubled the May iq. 
North Cape. But in that tempeftuous ocean, |iis 

h 2 fmall 
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BOOK fmall fquadron was feparated in a violent ftorm. 

IX. Willoughby*8 (hip and the bark took refuge in 
an obfcure harbour in a defert part of Ruffian 

wiiioughby Lapland, where he and all his companions were 

One of his frozen to death. Richard Chancelour, the 

tcrs at ' captain of the other veffel, was more fortunate ; 

Archangel; j^^ entered the White Sea, and wifxtered in fafety 

kt Archangel. Though no veffel of any foreign 
nation had ever vifited that quarter of the globe 
before, the inhabitants received their new 
vifitors with an hofpitality which would Have 
done honour to a more poliftied people. The 
Englifli learned there, that this was a province 
of a vaft empire, fubjeft to the Great Duke or 
Czar of Mufcovy, who refided in a great city 
The captain twelvc hundred miles from Archangel. - Chan- 

vifits 

Mofcow. celour, with a fpirit becoming an officer em- 
ployed in an expedition for difcovery, did not 
hefitate a moment about the part which he ooght 
to take, and fet out for that diftant capitaL .On 
his arrival in Mofcow, he was admitted to audi- 
ence, and delivered a letter which the captain 
of each (hip had received from Edward VL for 
the fovereign of whatever country they flionld 
difcover, to John Vafilowitz, who- at that time 
filled the Ruffian throne. John, though he 
ruled over his fubjefts with the cruelty and 
caprice of a barbarous defpot, was not deftitute 
of political fagacity. He inftantly perceived the 

happy 
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liappy confequences that might flow from open- 
ing an mtercourfe between his dominions and 
the weftern nations of Europe ; and, delighted 
with the fortunate event to which he was indebted 
for this unexpefted benefit, he treated Chan^ 
celour with great refped; and, by a letter to the ^^^• 
king of England, invited his fubjefts to trade in 
the Ruffian dominions, with ample promifes of 
protedion and favour ^ 

Chancelour, on his return, found Mary Trade 
feated on the EngUfli throne. The fuccefs of ru^u.^** 
this voyage, the difcovery of a new courfe of 
navigation, the eftablifliment of commerce with 
a vaft empire, the name of which was then hardly 
known in the weft, and the hope of arriving^ in 
this direction, at thofe regions which had been 
fo long the objeft of defire, excited, a wonderful 
ardour to profecute the defign with greater 
vigour. Mary, implicitly guided by her hufband 
in every aft of adminiftration, was not unwilling ^ 
to turn the commercial aftivity of her fubjefts 
towards a quarter where it could not excite the 
jealoufy of Spain, by encroaching on its poflTef- 
fions in the New World. She wrote to John 
Vafilowitz in the moft refpeftful terms, courting 
his friendfliip. She confirmed the charter of 

^ Hakluyt, i. 226, &c. 

L 3 Edward 
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BOOK Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two 
IX. agents appointed by the company, to negociate 
^ '''^^ with the Czar in her name j and according to 
the fpirit of that ^ge, fhe granted an exclufive 
right of trade with Ruffia to the Corpor^ition ©f 
Merchant Adventurers'". In virtue of this, 
they not only eftablifhed an aftive and gainful 
commerce with Ruffia, but, in hopes of r^a^h* > 
ing China, they puflied their difcoveries eaftwsurds 
to the coaft of Nova Zembla, the Straits of 
Waigatz, and towards the mouth of th^ great - 
river Oby. But in thofe frozen feas, which 
Nature feems not to have deftined for navigaticai, 
titey were expofed to innumerable - difaftcrsy 
and met with lucceffive difappointmcnts. - 

- ."I ■ i 

commtmi- : NoR Were their attempts to open a cotiltn'ii-' 
inllraVy'''' ^ication with India made only in this chjUind, 
land. They appointed fome of their faftors to ^cCcit^'^ 

pany the Ruffian caravans which travelled-* into 
Perfia by the way of Aftracan and the Ci(i|5itin • 
Sea, inftrufi-ing them to penetrate as fc* Us- ' 
pdffible towards the eaft, and to endei'Wur,: 
not only to eftablifli a trade with thofe coutt*.:^ 
tries, but to acquire every information- "^ibait'' 
might afford any light towards the difcovcry^ oP 
a paffage to China by the north-eaft ". Not- 

» Hakluyt, i. .358, &c. . " Hakluyt, i. 301. . 

with/tanding 
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vdthftanding a variety of dangers to which they fi o o K. 
weffe expofed III travelling through fo many ^^t, 
provinces, inhabited by fierce and - licentious 
nations, fome of thefe fadors reached Bdkara, 
in the province of Chorafan } and thoiigh pre- 
vented from advancing farther by the civil wars 
which defolated the country, they returned to 
Europe with fome hopes of extending thecoma 
merce' of the Company iilto Perfia^ and with 
much intelligence concerning the ftatc of thofe 
remote regions of the eaft •* • '■' 

The fuccefsfur progrefs of the Merchsint Expedition 
Adventurers in difcovery roufed the emulafitm S ^Mnct. 
of their countrymen^ and turned thdr activity 
into new channels. A commercial intercourfe^ 
hitherto unattempted by the Englifh, having 
been opened with the coaft of Barbary, tbd 
fpecimens which that afforded of the 'valuable 
produdlions of Africa invited fome enterpriiing 
navigators tovifuthe more remote provinces of 
that quarter of the globe. They failed along 
its weftern fhore, traded in different ports on 
both fides of the Line, and after acquiring con-' 
fidetable knowledge of thofe countries, returned 
with a cargo of gold-duft^ ivory^ and other rich 

T 

f . ■ 

9 Hakluyt, i. 310. &c. 

L 4 commo- 
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S o o K commodities, little known at that time in Eng-^ 
^^* land. This commerce with Africa feems to 
have been purfued with vigour, and was at that 
time no lefs innocent than lucrative 5 for as the 
Englifii had then no demand for flaves, they 
carried it on for many years, without violating 
the rights of humanity. Thus hx did the 
EngHih advance during a period which may be 
coniidered as the infant ftate of their navigation 
and commerce ; and feeble as its fteps at that 
time may appear to ys, we trace them wkk 9SX 
interefting curiofity, and look back with fatif- 
fa&ion to the early eflays of that fpirit which 
we now behold in the full maturity of its flrengtb. 
Even in thofe firft efforts of the £HgUib>. an 
intelligent obferver will difcern prefages of their 
future improvement. As foon as the a£tivity of 
the nation was put in motion, it took yarjous 
directions, and exerted itfelf in each with that 
iteady, perfevering induflry, which is the foul 
and guide of commerce. Neither difcqurag^ 
by t^e hardfliips and dangers to which they, 
i^ere expofed in thofe northern feas which 
they iirft attempted to expbre, nor afraid* of 
venturing into the fultry climates: of the 
torrid zone, the Englifli, during the reignp of 
Henry VII I. , Edward VL, and Mary, opened 
fome of the moft confiderable fources of their 

commercial 
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commercial opulence, and gave a beginning to book 
their trade with Turkey, with Africa, with Ruffia, ^x. 
and with Newfoundland. '^^'~*"' 

By the proe:refs which England had already ^'^p^ ^e 

, . ^ . ^ . J ^ . ^ Eliza, eth 

made m navigation and commerce, it was naw aufpicious 
prepared tor advancing larther; and on the raj. 
acceflkm of Elizabeth to the throne, a perioil 
commenced, extremely aufpicious to this fpirit 
which was rifing in the nation. The domeftic 
tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, almoft 
without interruption, during the courfe of a 
long and profperous reign ; the peace with 
foreign nations, that fubfifted more than twenty- 
years after Elizabeth was feated on the throne ; * 
the Queen*s attentive economy, which exempted 
her fubjeds from the burden of taxes oppreffive 
to trade ; the popularity of her adminiftration^j 
were all favourable to commercial enterprife, 
and calfed it forth into vigorous exertion. The 
difcerning eye of Elizabeth having early per- ^ 
ceived that the fecurity of a kingdom, environed 
by the fea, depended on its naval force, fhe 
began her government with adding to the num- 
ber and ftrength of the royal navy ; which, 
during a. fiadious nunority, and a reign inteiit 
on no objed but that of fupprefling herefy, had 
been negle^ed, and fuffered to decay. She 
filled her arfenals with naval ftores.j (he built 

feveral 
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BOOK feveral (hips of great force, according to the 
i^ ideas of that age, and encouraged her fubjeds 
"'^ to imitate her example, that they might no longer 
depend on foreigners from whom the Englifli 
had hitherto purchafed all velTels of any con&: 
derable burden **. By thofe eflforts the (kill ,of 
the'Englifh artificers was improved^ the number 
oi failors increafed, and the attention, of the. 
public turned to the navy, as tt}e mod important 
national objed. Inflead of abandoning any of 
the new channels of commerce "which had been 
opened in the three preceding reigns, the Eng- 
lifh frequented them with greater afliduity, and 
the pat onage of their fovereign added vigour 
to all their efforts. In or3er to fecure to them 
the continuance of their exclufive trade "with 
Ruffia, Elizabeth cultivated the conne^on 
widi John Vafilowitz, which had been formed 
by her predeceffor, and, by fucceffive embaifies^ 
gained his confidence fo thoroughly, thiit*the 
EngUQi enjoyed that lucrative privilege during 
his long reign. She encouraged the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, whofe monopoly of 
the Ruffian trade was confirmed by ad of parliei*« 
ment% to refume their defign of penetrating inco 

• 

1562. Perfia by land. Their fecond attempt, con« 

P Camd. Annalcs, p. 70. edit. 1615 ; fol. 
1 Hakluyt, i. 369^ 

^ufted 
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diiSed with greater prudence, or undertaken at book 
a more favourable junfture than the fifi-ft, was ^^z 
mdre^ fuccefsfuL' Their agents arrived in the 
Perfian court, and obtained fuch proteflion and 
imitornities from the Shah, that for a courfe of 
yefers they carried on a gainful commerce in his 
kingdom ' ; and by frequenting the various 
provinces of Perfia, became fo well acquainted 
with the vaft riches of the eaft, as ftrengthened " 
their defign of opening a more dired intercourfe 
with thofe fertile regions by fea. 

But as every effort to accomplifh this by the Frobrfhcr 
north-eaft had proved abortive, a fcheme was^ «tempt/ia 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of nort°h?JI^ft'' 
Warwick, the head of the enterprifmg family paffag«: 
of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding 
an oppofite courfe by the north-weft. The 
conduct of this enterptife was committed to 
Martin Frobiflier, an officer of experience and 
repoitatioUv In three fuccelTive voyages he ex- 1576, 
plorad the iuhofpitable coaft of Labrador, ai^d and^^?^* 
that of Greenland, (to which Elizabeth gave 
the name of Meta Incognita^ without difcovering 
any probable appearance of that pafTage to India 
for which he fought. This new difappointment 
was fenfibly felt, and might have damped the 

' Hakluyt, i. 344, &c. 

fpirit 
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BOOK fplrit of naval enterprife among the Engliffi, if 
IX. it had not refumed frefla vigour, amidft the 
general exuhation of the nation, upon the 
sirFrancii; fucccfsful expedition of Francis Drake* That 

Drake fails , i r i i 

round the bold navigator, Emulous of the glory which 
Magellan had acquired by failing round the 
globe, formed a fcheme of attempting a voyage, 
which all Europe had admired for fixty years, 
without venturing to follow the Portuguefe dif* 
coverer in his adventurous courfe. ' Drake 
imdertook this with a feeble fquadron, in which 
the largeft veffel did not exceed a hundred tons, 
and he accompliflied it, with no lefs credit to 
himfclf, than honour to his country. Even in 
this voyage, condufted with other views, Drake 
feems not to have been inattentive to the favourite 
objeft of his countrymen, the difcovery of a 
new route to India. Before he quitted the 
' Pacific Ocean, in order to ftretch towards the 
Phillippine iflands, he ranged along the coaft of 
California, as high as the latitude of forty-two 
degrees north, in hopes of difcovering, on that 
fide, the communication between the two feas, 
which had fo often been fearched for in vaia on 
the other. But this was the only unfuccefsful 
attempt of Drake. The exceflive cold of the 
climate, intolerable to men who had long been 
accuftomed to tropical heat, obliged him to flop 
ihort in his progrefs towards the north ; and 

whether 
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whether or not there be aoy paffage from the book 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quartet is ^x. 
a point ftill unafccrtained ». 

From this period, the Englifli feem to hav« Entbufiafm 
confided in their own abilities and courage, a^ ^ * ^^"^^^^ 
equal to any naval enterprife. They had now 
vifited every region to which navigation extended 
in that age, and had rivalled the nation of 
higheft repute for naval (kill in its moft fplendid 
exploit. But notwithftanding . the knowledge 
which they l\jid acquired of the different quarters 
of the globe, they had not hitherto attempted 
any fettlement out of their own country. Their 
merchants had not yet acquired fuch a degree, 
either bf wealth or of political influence, as 
were requifite towards carrying a fcheme of 
colonization into execution. Perfons of nobje 
birth were deftitute of the ideas and information 
which might have difpofed them to patroni;g# 
fuch a defign. The growing power of Spaixjv 
however, and the afoendant over the other 
nations of Europe to which it had attained under 
Charles V. and his fon, naturally turned the 
. attention of mankind towards the importance 
of thofe ^ fettlements in the New World, to 
which they were fo much indebted for that 

f Hdduyt, ilk 440. Omd^Anoa]. 30I9&C. 

pre- 
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HOOK pre-eminence. The intercourfe between Spaia 
IX. said England, during the reign of Philip aHd 

"^ '*"*"' Mary; the refort of the Spanilh nobility to the 
Englifli court, while Philip refided there ; the 
(ludy of • the Spanifh language, which became 
fafhionable; and the tranilation of feveral his- 
tories of America into Englifh, diiFufed gradBaily 
through the nation a more diftind knowledge^ 
the policy of Spain in planting its colonies, and 
of the advantages which it derived from them. 
When hoftilities commenced between Elizabeth 
and Philip, the profpeft of annoying Spain by 
fea opened a new career to th^ enterprifing 
fpirit of the Englifli nobility. Almbffi^=evei7 
eminent leader of the age aimed at diftingiiilhing 
himfelf by naval exploits. That fervJc^, -' ^d 
the ideas connefted with it, the difcoyery of 
unknown countries, the eftablifliment of diftant 
colonies, and the enriching of commerce by 
'Tiew commodities, became familiar' to perforis of 
rank. 

Firft pro- In confequence of all thofe concurring tatifes, 
colony in the Englifli began ferioufly to form pls^s of 
America, fettling colonies in thofe parts of America, which 
hitherto they had only vifited. The projcftors 
and patrons of thefe plans were moftly perfons 
of rank and influence. Among them. Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, of Compton in Devonfhire^ 

ought 
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ougfet to be mentioned with the diftinftion due b c o le 
to.the condudor of the fir ft Englifh colony to ix. 
America, He had ejirly rendered himfelf con- ''^'"^*~^ 
fpicuous by his military fervice^ both in France 
and Ireland ; and having afterwards turned his 
attention to naval affairs, he publiftied a difcourfe 
concerning the probability of a north-weft paf- 
fage, which difcovered no inconfiderable portion 
both of learning and ingenuity, mingled with 
the enthufiafm, the credulity, and fanguine 
expectations which incite . men to new and 
hazardous undertakings \ With thofe talents 
he was deemed a proper perfon to be employed 
In eftabliChing a new colony, apd eafily obtained 
from the Queen letters patent, vefting in him !«"«", 
fufEcient powers for this purpofe. 

As this 1? the fir ft charter to a colony, granted charter 
by the crown of England, the articles in it queen Eii^ 
merit particular attention, as they unfold the 
ideas of that age, with refpeft to the nature of 
fuch fettlements. JEli^abeth authorifes hini ta 
difcover and take poiTeilion of all remote and 
barbarous lands, unoccupied by any Chriftian 
prince or people. She vefls in him, hk heirs 
^nd afligns for ever, the full right of property 
^ jthe foil of thofe countries whereof he Ihali 

' Jlakluyt, ili, n. 

take 
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BOOK take poffeflion. She permits fuch of her fubjeSs 
IX. as were willing to accompany Gilbert ki his 
voyage, to go and fettle in the countries which 
he fhall plant. She empowers him, his heirs 
and afligns, to difpofe of whatever portidil of 
thofe lands he fhall judge meet to perfons fettled 
there, in fee-fimple, according to the laws of 
England. She ordaiits, that all the lands 
granted to Gilbert fhall hold of the crown of 
England by homage, on payment of the fifth 
part of the gold or filver ore found there. She 
confers upon him, his heirs and affigns, the 
complete jurifdictions and ro)'iilties, as well 
marine as other, within the faid lands and Teas 
thereunto adjoining ; and as their common fefety 
and interefl would render good government 
necefTary in their new fettlements, fhe gave 
Gilbert, his heirs and alTigns, full power to 
convia, punifh, pardon, govern and rule, by 
their good difcretion and policy, as well in caufes 
capital or crimind as civil, both marine and 
other, all perfons who fhall, from time to time, 
fettle within the faid countries, according to 
fuch flatutes, laws, and ordinances, as (hall be 
by him, his heirs and alEgns, devifed and efla- 
blifhed for their better government. She 
declared, that all who fettled there fhould have 
and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens and 
natives of England, any law, cuflom, or ufage 

6 to 
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to the contrary notwithftanding. And finally, book 
flie prohibited all perfons from attempting to ^^!, 
fettle within two hundred leagues of any place, 
which Sir Humphry Gilbert, or his aflbciates, 
ihall have occupied, during the fpace of fix 
years ". 

With thofe extraordinary powers, fui ted to ^^'^'^^Pf- 
the high notions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the fixteenth cen- 
tury, but very repugnant to more recent ideas 
wjth refpeft to the rights of free men, who 
voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert 
began to colkft affociates, and to prepare for 
embarkation. His own charafter, and the zeal- 
ous efforts of his half-brother Walter Ralegh, 
who, even in his early youth, difplayed thofe. 
fplendid talents, and that undaunted fpirit, 
which create admiration and confidence, foon 
procured him a fufficient number of followers. 
But his fuccefs was not fuited either to the 
fanguine hopes of his countrymen, or to the 
expence of his preparations. Two expeditrons, 
both of which he conduced in perfon, ended 
difaftroufly. In the laft he himfelf periftied, , g^,. 
without having effected his intended iettlement 
on the continent of America, or performing 

■ Hakluyt, ill. 135. 
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BOOK any thing more worthy of notice, that! the 
^^* empty formality of taking poffeflion of the iflancf- 
of Newfoundland, in the name of his fovereign^ 
The diffenfions among his ofEcers ; the licentious 
aind ungovernable fpirit of fome of his crew J^ 
his total ignorance of the countries which he- 
purpofed to occupy; his misfortune in approach- 
ing the continent too far towards the norths 
where the inhofpitable coaft of Cape Breton did 
not invite them to fettle j the (hipwreck of Ihs. 
largeft yeflfel ; and, above all, the fcanty pFovl-v: 
fion which the funds of a private xnaii. cdukl 
make of what was reqliifite for eftablifliing a new- 
colony, were the true caufes to which the 
failure of the enterprife mufl be imputed, not ' 
to any deficiency of abilities or refolutionrin il^ 
kader"^^ 



.t 



Tlie plan 
terumed by 
Ralegh. 



1584. 
March z6. 



April 27. 



But the mlfcarriage of a fcheme, in. /wfhfcfe.. 
Gilbert had wafted his fortune, did not .dilcQUpr . 
rage Ralegh. He adopted all his brother*? , 
ideas; and applying to the C^eien, in wl^ofe, 
favour he ftood high at that time, he procured - 
a patent, with jurifdiftion and prcrogativi»s ^a^, 
ample as had been granted unto GUbe?rt%^ 
Ralegh, no lefs eager to execute than to uijderr.^| 
take the fcheme, inftantly difpatched two^finj^l^ 



.-.(-. *\ 



^ Hakliiyti iiu 1439 &c. 



* Ibid. 243< 
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veSels; under the command of Amadas aha b o qk 
Ba^^ow, two officets of truft, to vifit the comir -i*^-^- 
trieis which he intended to fettle, and to acquire, 
fome previous, knowledge of their coafts,, their 
foil, and produftions. In order to avoid GiU j ^^ y^^'^^^j^^ 
berths error, in holding too far north, they took 
their coiirfe by the Canaries and the Weft India 
iflands, and approached the North America^" 
continent by the Gulph of Florida, Unfottu-^ 
nately, their chief refearches were made in that ! 
part of the country now known by the name of ' 
North Carolina, the province in America mpli: 
d^ftitute olF commodious^ harbours. They 
touched firft at an ifland, which they call 
Wokocon (probably^ Ocakoke), (ituated on the 
inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and then at Rao- 
noke, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. In 
both they had fome intercourfe with the natives, 
whom they found to be favages, with all tbe^ 
chara^driftic . qualities of uncivilized life, bra- 
very, averfion to labour, hofpitality, a propenfity 
to admire, and a wilUngnefs to exchange their 
rude proiluftions for Englifh commpdities, efpe-. 
cially for iron, or aiiy of the ufeful metals of 
which they were deftitute. After fpending a^- 
few' Weeks in this traffic, and in vifiting fome 
parts of the adjacent continent,, Amadas and Sept. 15. 
Barlow returned to England with two of the 
natives, and gave fuch fplendid defcnptions pf 

M 2 the 
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BOOK the beauty of ihc country, the fertility of the 
^^ foil, and the inildnefs of the climate, that Eli- 
zabeth, delighted with the idea of occupying a 
tenitory fupcrior, lb far, to the barren regions 
towards the north hitherto vifited by her 
fubjects, bcftowed on it the name of Virginia; 
as a memorial that this happy difcovery had been 
made under a virgin queen ^. 



eltabUfhed 

in Virginia 
hy Sir 
Riclurd 
Greenville 



Tkeir report encouraged Ralegh to hailen 
his preparations for taldng pofleffion of fuch an 
inviting property. He fitted, out a fquadron of 
feven fmall Ihips, under the command of Sir 
Richard Greenville, a man of honourable birth, 
and of courage fo undaunted as to be confpicuous 
even ill that gallant age. But the fpirit of that 
predatory war which the Englifli carried on 
againft Spain, mingled with this fcheme of 
fettlement ; and on this account, as well as. frpm 
unacquaintance with a more direfl^ and fhorter 
CQurfe to North America, Greenville failed by the 
Weft India iflands. He fpent fome time in cruifing 
among thefe, and in taking prizes j fo tjiat it 
was towards the clofe of June before he ^Lrriyfid 
on the coaft of North America. He touched 
at both the iflands where Amadas and Barlow 
had landed, and made fome excurEons into 



y Hakluyt, iiiV i^6. 
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different paf ts of the continent round Pamplicoe book 
and Albemarle Sounds. But as, unfortunately, ^^ 
he did not advance far enough towards the north, ^^ 
to difcover the noble bay of Chefapeak, he 
eftabliflied the colony which he left on the ifland Aug. %$. 
of Raonoke, an incommodious ftation, without 
any fafe harbour, and almoft uninhabited ^. 

This colony confided only of one hundred ^^ <*«'?£«'■ 

' ' ofperimins 

and eighty perfons, under the command of by famine j 
Captain Lane, affifted by fome men of note, ia^^^. 
the mod diftinguiflied of whom was Hariot, an ; '', 

eminent mathematician. Their chief employ- . ' 
ment^ during a refidence of nine months, was 
to obtain a more extenfive knowledge of the 
country ; and their refearches were carried on 
with greater fpirit, and reached farther than 
could have be^n expeflied from a colony fo 
feeble, and in a ftation fo difadvantageous. 
But from the fame impatience of indigent adven- 
turers tq acquire fudden wealth, which gave 
'a wrong direftion to the induftry of the Spa- 
inards in their fettlements, the greater part 'of 
the Englifla feem to have confidered nothing as 
tirorthy of attention but mines of gol4 and filver. 
Thefc they fought for, wherever they came j 
thefe thej inquired after with unwearied eager- 

» Hakluyt, ili. 251. 
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Rjo o K nds. The iavages £xm difcovered tbe fayowrite 
IX. objects vhich allured them, and ardulty amufiad 
them with fo many tales conoeniiog p^arl 
fiOieries, and lich mines of Taiious metaU, that 
Lane and his companions vailed their time ^td 
a£)ivit}- in the chimerical purfuit of thefe, inftead 
of labouring to raife proviiions for their own 
fubfiilence. On difcovering the deceit of the 
Indians, they were fo much exafperated, that 
from expoftulations and reproaches, they pro- 
•554. ceeded to open hoaliKty. Tfce fupplies of pro- 
xtoficiiv uhich tbrr had been accuAomed to 
receive from the nztires veie of coorle ivith* 
driven, Tbrri3gh ihtir own negSgence, bo 
other pre cAi;dcn bad befn taken for tiieir fop-, 
port. R^egb, haTing engaged in alcherae too 
cxpcuiive :cr his narrcw iunds^ had not been 
ark to :eni them that recmit of ftorrs inth,. 
vhich Greenxilk bad procniled to iiiniiflbi thesis 
eailv in the ipnng. Tbt colocj, leduoed - lo.. 
the utmoit diib-ci^. zx*d en the poantof penfiiiiig 
^ih fcr.iir.£^ w«$ prep«2irg to ^S^yrfe into 
difEtrcr.: «^iilrk>f c£ the couiiIjJT in qaoieft of feocl^- 
}mit i. whcr. Sir Frxi^cis Dr^e ^r^^eared vidi his Sleety 
rerumirg frcjii a ibxjoci^ix:! cxpedadcsa 
tbc Sp«nkr^ in ihe \f eit Indies. A 
^^h he X:^r3:ne^^ of iomiSnT^g lane aad Im . 
^.1£^:3itc^ T«t:h Jbch f^pplie^ a* ir^ght enable 
:hcr.i :c. runai:; ^iUi comfcK k. liwr ft^^^^t^^ 
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was^ iSfappointed by a * fiidden ftorm j in whieh' k b'o o k' 

fmall veffel that he deftined for their fervice was Jl?^*., 

da&ed to pieces ; and as he could not fupply 

them with another, at their joint requeft, as 

they were worn out with fatigue and famine, 

he carried them home to England *, ]"«« »9- 

Such was the inaufpicious beginning of the Knowledge 
Lnghfh fettlements m the New World} and, tryacquired 
after e^Kciting high expectations, this firfl: attempt pcditioij. 
produced no effeft but that of affording a more 
complete knowledge of the country 5 as it 
enabled Hariot, a man of fcience and obferv^ 
ation, to defcribe its foil, climate, prod udions, 
and the manner^ of its inhabitants, with a degree 
of accuracy which merits no inconfiderable 
pi^arfe, when compared with the childifh and 
marvellous tales publifhed by feveral of the 
early vifitants of the New World. There is 
another- confequence of this abortive colony 
itppofiant enough to entitle it to a place in 
hiftory. Lane and his aflbciates, by their con- 
ftant intercourfe with the Indians, had acquired 
a reUfii for their favourite enjoyment of fmoking 
tol^acco; to the ufe of which, the credulity of ureofto- 
that people not only afcribed a thoufand imagin- duccdin 
ary Virtties^ but their fuperftition confidered thQ 

« Hitluyt, 111. ii^jT- Camd: Anna!. 387. 

1^4 plant 
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Book pWht itfelf as a gracious gift of the god*^ for the 
p^*^ folace of humankind, and the nioft acceptable 
offering which man can prefent 'to heaven ^ 
They brought with them a fpecimfeil- of^rcHs 
new commodity to England, and taught their 
countrymen the method of ufmg it ; which 
Ralegh, and fome young men of fafhion, fondly 
adopted. From imitation of them, fronot love 
of novelty, and from the favourable opinion of 
its falutary qualities entertained by feveral phy- 
licians, the praftice fpread among the Eftglilh. 
The Spaniards and Portuguefe hiad, pretiou^ to 
thisrtf introduced it in other parts of Europe. 
This habit of taking tobacco gradually e±tended 
from the extremities of the north tothofe of tile 
fouth, and in one form or other feems to be 
equally grateful to the inhabitants of every tli- 
mate ; and by a fmgular caprice of the human 
fpecies, no lefs inexplicable than unexampled, 
(fo bewitching is the acquired tafte for d weed 
of no manifeft utility, and at firft not^^ly 
unpleafant, but naufeous,) that it has bedome 
almofl: as univerfal as the demands of ffaofe 
appetites originally implanted in dur'^liatiire* 
Smoking was the firft mode of taking ^ tobaeito 
in England ; and we learn from the comic 

^ Hariot ^ap. Hakluyt, Hi. 271. De Bry. America, 
Pars I. 

writers 
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writers towards the clofe of the fixteemfa cen* book 
tmj and the beginning of the feventeenth, that ^^ 
this was <leemed one of the accomplilhments of 
aiman of fafliion and fpirit. . 

• A FEW days after Drake departed from Roa- 
noke, a fmall bark, difpatcbed by Ralegh with 
a fupply of (lores for the colony, landed at the 
place where the Englifli had fettled ; but on 
finding it deferted by their countrymen, they 
returned to England. The bark was hardly 
gon^e, when Sir Richard Greenville appeared 
with three fliips. After fearching in vain for 
the colony which he had planted, without being 
able to learn what had befallen it, he le£t fifteen 
of his crew to keep pofleifion of the ifland. 
This handful of men was foon oveipowered and 
cut in jHcces by the favages *"• 

Though all Ralegh's efforts to eftablifli a itaiesh*s 
.<x>lony in Virginia had hitherto proved abortive, ^utc^to 



itn\t% 



und had been defeated by a fuccefiion of diiaflers ^^^ 
and difappointments, neither his hopes nor ^'t^'^ 
refeurces were exhaufted. Early in the foUow« tt^-j. 
ing year, he fitted out three fiiips, under the 
command of Captain John White, who carried 
thither a colony more numerous than that viiich 

* HaUo]rt, in. 26$. 283. 
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B.o o K had been fettled under Lane. On their arrival 
IX. in Virginia, after viewing the face of the country 

'T^""*^' po vered with one continued . forcft^ which t0 
them appeared an uninhabited wild, as it was 
occupied only by a few fcattered tribes of favages, 
. they difcovered that they were deftitute of many: 
things which they deemed effentially necef&ry 
towards their fubfillence in fucb an uncomfdrti<.i 
able fituation ; and, with one voice, requeued i 
White, their commander, to return to EnglsCndv 
as the perfon among them moft likely to folicif, ^ 
with efficacy, the fupply on ^hich depended the ' 
exiflence of the colony. . White landed in hisi 
liative country at a moft unfavourable.feafon fofi,, 
the negociation which he had undertaken., /Hat^:; 
foun4 the nation in univerfal alarm at the ipcmi«;i<i 
dable preparations of Philip II. to. invad^;vE»g--/^ 
land, and collefling all its force to oppofftitfie^- 
fleet to which he had arrogantly gi veil, . .the > 
name oif the invincible Armada. Ralegb^^ Or^^n- j . 
ville, and all th^ moft zealous patron^, qf ttje , 
pew fettlement, were called to adk a diftipgyifte^, r i 
15*5- part in the operations of a year equally jnter^ft,,.., 
ing and glorious to England. Amidft dan^^^,. ■, 

fo imminent, and during a conteft for the hqnQjir.,, 

* ■ "i 

of their fovereign and the independence of fjjijsiii /• 
copnery, it was impoflible to attend to j?i:l^ ,; 
Colony important and remote objeft. The unfortuiiWe...;: 
F^'inc?^^ colony in Roanoke received no . fupply ,. ^ r ,^ 

periflied 
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perilhed miferably by famine, or by the unre- book 
lentk)^ cruelty of thofe barbarians by whom ix. 
tbey were furrouiided. v.-*-v-—i> 

During the remainder of Elizabeth*s reign, Raicgh 
the fcheme of eftablifliing a colony in Virginia the dcfign 
vves not refumed. Ral^h, with a mod afpiring colon" in^* 
mind and extraordinary talents, enlightened by ^^^5'«»a« 
knowledge no lefs uncommon, had the fpirit 
a^d thq defefts of a projeftor. Allured by new 
oj>je£ls, and always giving the preference to 
fuch as were moil fplendid and arduous, he was 
apt to engage in undertakings fo vaft and fo 
yarious, as to be far beyond his power of accom- 
plishing. He was now intent on peopling and 
improving a large diftrift of country in Ireland, 
of which he had obtained a grant from the 
qpeen. He was a deep adventurer in the fcheme 
pf ftttijig out a powerful armament againft Spain, 
in order to eftablifti Don Antonio on the throne 

* # * 

of Portugal. He had begun to form his favourite 
but vilionary plan, of penetrating into the pro- 
vince of Gpiana, where he fondly dreamed of 
takiag. poffefEon of ine^hauftible wealth, flow- 
ing from the richeft mines in the New World. 
Amicjft this jmiltiplicity of projefts, of fuch 
promifmg appearance, and recommended by 
novelty, he naturally became cold towards hi^ 
ancient and hitherto unprofitable fcheme o/ 

fettling 
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1596. 



fettling a colony in Virginia, and was eafily 
induced to aflign his right of property in that 
country, which he had, never vifited, together 
with all the privileges -contained in his patent, 
to Sir Thomas Smith, and a company of mer- 
chants in London. This company, fatisfied 
with a paltry traffic carried on by a few fraall 
barks, made no attempt to take poflfeijioa of 
the country. Thus, after a period of a hundred 
and fix years from the time that Cabot difco- 
vered North America^ in the name of Henry Vtt, 
and of twenty years from the time that Ralegh 
planted the firfl: colony, there was not a fingle 
Englifhman fettled there at the demife of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and three. 



Circum- 
Hances in 
Elizabeth^s 
reign unfa- 
vourable to 
coloniza- 
tion. 



I HAVE already explained the caufes of tfajs, 
during the period previous to the accciliba.of 
Elizabeth. Other caufes produced the^Ta||^e 
effeft under her adminiftration. Though 'ibj: 
one half of her reign England was engagedrin 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed tba£ 
perfeft fecurity which is friendly to its progrefs; 
though the glory of her latter years gave: the 
higheft tone of elevation and vigour to r.th^ 
national fpirit ; the queen herfelf, . from bir 
extreme parfimony, and her averfion to detna&d 
extraordinary fuppliesof her fubj€ds, wiS tQore 

. apt 
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ftpt to reftrain than to fecond the ardent genius book 
of her people. Several of the mofl: fplendid ix, 
enterprifes in her reign were concerted and 
executed by private adventurers. All the fchemes 
■fbr colonization were carried on by the funds of 
individuals, without any public aid. Even the 
idicity of her government was adverfe to the 
eftabliffiment of remote colonies. So powerful 
is the attradlion of our native foil, and fuch our 
fottunate partiality to the laws and manners of 
our o^vn country, that men feldom chdofe to 
abandon it, uiilefs they be driven away by oppref- 
fion, or allured by vaft profpefts of fudden 
wealth. But the provinces of America, in 
which the Englifli attempted to fettle, did not, 
like thofe occupied by Spain, invite them thither 
by any appearance of filver or golden mines. 
All their hopes of gain were diftant ; and they 
faw that nothing could be earned but by perfe- 
vering exertions of induftry. The maxims of 
Elizabeth^s adminiftration were^ in their general 
tenor, fo popular, as did not force her fubje£t» 
to emigrate, in order to efcape from the heavy 
or vexatious hand of powtr. It feems to have 
been with difficulty that thefe flender bands of 
planters were collefted, on which the writers of 
that age beftow the name of the firft and fecond 
Virginian colonies. The fulnefs of time for 
Englifh colonization was not yet arrived* 

But 
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BOOK 
IX. 



].iuiesia- 
rourahlc to 
the crta- 



coivnics. 



B'JT the fucceffion of the Scottifli line to the* 
crown of England haftened its Approach. James 
was hardly feated on the throne before he difco^ 
vered his pacific intentions, and he foon termt' 
nated the long war which had been carried on 
Miihmentof bctwccn Spain and England, by an amicable' 
treaty. From that period, uninterrupted tran- 
quillity continued during his reign. Many pel*- 
fons of high rank, and of ardent ambitionV tb' 
whom the war with Spain had afforded conffant 
employment, and prefented alluring prbfpefflisi 
not only of fame but of wealth, foon became fo 
impatient of languifhing at home without occupa- 
tion or objed:, that their invention was oh the 
ftretch to find fonie exercife for their zQiviij 
and talents. To both thefe North America' 
feemed to open a new field, and fchemes 'of 
carrying colonies thither became more geht^ral 
and more popular. ..'■.i»-." 



i. 



ip 



Dlreft 

courl'e from 
lEngland to 
North An •■ 
rka fini 
attempted 
k>y Gcrnold. 



A VOYAGE, undertaken by Dartholomqw 
Gofnold in the laft year of the queen, facili- 
tated, as well as encouraged, the executidii'cif'^ 
thefe fchemes. He failed from Falmouth'in a 
fmall bark, with thirty- two men. Inftedd'6f' 
following former navigators in their unnedeflkrV*' 
circuit by the Weft India ifles and the Gulf^iif"' 
Florida, Gofnold fteered due weft, as nearly as 
the winds would permit, and was the firft 

Englifli 
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JEngliQi commander who reached America by B o o ifi 
thisiihjorter and more dire£t courfc. That |?art ^ ^* 
of t{^e continent which he firft defcried was a 
prpj;nontory in the province now called Mafla- 
chufipts - Bay, to which he gave the name of 
Gape Cod. Holding along the coalt, as it 
ftretched towards the fouth-weft, he touched at 
two iflands, one of which he called Martha's - 
Vineyard, the other Elizabeth's Ifland ; and> ' 
vifited. the adjoining continent, and graded with; 
its inhabitants. He and his companioias were fa 
much delighted eyei^y where with the inviting 
afpeft of the country, that notwithftanding the-- 
fmalluefs of their number, a part of them con-» : 
fented to. remain there. But when they had' 
kifure to refleft upon the fate of former fettlers 
in America, they retrafted a refolution formed 
in th.e firft warmth of their admiration ; and 
Gofnold returned to England in lefs than four 
months from the time of his departure **. 

This voyage, however inconfiderable it may confe- 
appear, had important effects. The Englifh Gofooid'a 
now difcovered the afpeft of the American con- 
tinent to be extremely inviting far to the north of 
the place where they had formerly attempted to 
fettle. The coaft of zy3.ii'co\jintTY9 ftretching 

' . * Pnrchas, iv. p. lO^'j. 
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BOOK through the moft defirable climates, lay before 
Jx. them. The richnefs of its virgin foil promifed 
^^"^ a certain recompence to their induflry. In its 
interior provinces unexpedted fources of wealth 
might open, and unknown objefts of commerce 
might be found. Its diftance from England was 
diminiflied almoft a third part, by the new courfe 
which Gofnold had pointed out. Plans for 
eftablifliing colonies began to be formed in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and before 
thefe were ripe for execution, one fmall veffel 
was fent out by the merchants of Brifiol, an- 
other by the Earl of Southampton and Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, in order to learn whether 
Gofnold's account of the country was to be con- 
fidered as a juft reprefentation of its ftate, or as 
the exaggerated defcription of a fond difcoverer^ 
Both returned with a full confirmation of his 
veracity, and with the addition of fo many new 
circumftances in favour of the country, acquired 
by a more extenfive view of it, as greatly increafed 
the defire of planting it. 

Hakiuyt The mofl: aflive and efEcacious promoter of 

thl'^com! this was Richard Hakiuyt, prebendary of Weft- 
^a'vai flcif niinfler, to whom England is more indebted for 
©fthat age. its American poffeflions than to any man of that 
age. Formed under a kinfman of the fame 
name, eminent for naval and commercial know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, he imbibed a fimilar tafte, and applied book 
catly to the ftudy of geography and navigation. ^^^ 
Thefe favourite faiences engroffed his attention, 
and to diffufe a relifh for them was the great 
bbjefl: of his life. In order to excite his country- 
men to naval enterprife, by flattering their 
national vanity, he publiflied, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eighty.nine, his valu- 
able collection of voyages and difcoveries made 
by Englifhmen. In order to fupply th«n with 
what information might be derived from the 
experience of the moft fuccefsful foreign navi- 
gators, he tranflated fome of the beft accounts 
of the progrefs of the Spaniards and Portuguefe 
in their voyages both to the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, into the Englifli tongue. He was con- 
fulted with refped to many of the attempts 
towards difcovery or colonization during the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign. He corre- 
fpondcd with the officers who condufted them, 
direfted their refearches to proper objefts, and 
publiflied the hifl:ory of their exploits. By the 
zealous endeavours of a perfon, equally refpeded 
by men of rank and men of bufinefs, many of 
both orders formed an aflbciation to eftablifli 
colonies in America, and petitioned the king for 
the fan£kion of his authority to warrant the 
execution of their plans, 
... VOL. iv^ N James, 
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James, who prided himfelf on his profound 
Ikili in the fcience of government, and who had 
turned his attention to confider the advs^tages 
which might be derived from colpnies, at a time 
when he patronifed his fcheme for planting them 
in fome of the ruder provinces of his ancient 
kingdom, with. a view of introducmg induftry 
and civilization there®, was now no left food 
of direfUng the aftive genius of his Englifh 
fubjefls towards occupations not repugnant to 
his own pacific maxims, and liftened with a 
favourable ear to their application. But as die 
extent as well as value of the Americaa conti- 
nent began now to be better known, a grant of 
the whole of fuch a vaft region to any one body 
of men, however refpeftable, appeared tohiin 
an act of impblitic and profufe liberality. . Eor 
this reafon, he divided that portion of North 
America, which ftretches from the thirty^-foMXtJi 
to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, intp two 
diftrifts, nearly equal ; the one called th^ firft 
or fouth colony of Virginia, the other, the 
fecond or north colony. He authorifed Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard 
Hakluyt, and their affociates, moftly refident in 
London, to fettle any part of the former which 



• Hifl» of Scotland, ii. 239. 



they 
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they Ihould choofe, and veiled in them a right ]ft o o k 
of property to the land extending along the coaft ^^c 
fifty miles on each fide of the place of their firft 
habitation, and reaching into the interior country 
a hundred miles. The latter diftrid he allotted, ^^jrants 

' charters. to 

as the pbce of fettlement, to fvindry knights, twocom-^ ' 
gentlemen, and merchants of Briftol, Plymouth, 
and other pz^rts in the v/eft of England, with: pL 
fimilar grant of territory. Neither Ae monarch \ 
who iffued this charter, nor his fubjeds Mrhb 
recfeived it, had any conception that they wepe 
proceeding to lay the foundation of mighty and 
opulent ftates* What James granted was nothing 
more than a fimple charter of corporation to a 
trading company, empowering the members of 
it to have a common feal, and to aft as a body 
politic. But as the objeft for which they aflb- 
ciated was new, the plan eftablifhed for the 
adminiftration of their affairs was uncommon. 
Inftead of the power ufually granted to corpo^~ 
rations, of elefting officers and framing bye- 
laws for the conduft of their own operations, 
the fupreme government of the colonies to be Tenor of 
fettled was vefled in a council refident in Eng- ciartcr*. 
land, to be named by the king, according to 
fuch laws and ordinances as ihould be given 
under his fign manual; and the fubordinate 
jurifdiftion was committed to a council refident 
in America, which was likewife to be nominated 

N 2 by 
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BOOK by the king, and to a6t conformably to his 
^^* inftrudions. To this important claufe, which 
regulated the form of their conftitution, was 
added the conceffion of feveral immunities, to 
encourage perfons to fettle in the intended colo- 
nies. Some of thefe were the fame which had 
been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh j fuch as 
the fecuring to the emigrants and their defcend- 
ants all th6 rights of denizens, in the fame 
manner as if they had remained or had been 
born in England j and granting them the privi- 
lege of holding their lands in America by the 
freeft, and leaft burdenfome tenure. Others 
were more favourable than thofe granted by 

, Elizabeth. He permitted whatever was neceffary 

for the fuftenance or commerce of the new colo- 
nies to be exported from England, during the 
fpace of feven years, without paying any duty ; 
and as a farther Ihcitement to induftry, he granted 
them liberty of trade with other nations, and 
appropriated the duty to be levied on foreign 
commodities, for twenty-one years, as a fund 
for the benefit of the colony ^ 

Dcfeas In this Angular charter, the contents of wiiidi 

charters. \i^st been little attended to by the hiftorians of 

' Stith. Hift. of Virginia, p. 35. Append, p. I. Pur* 
chas, V. 1683. 

America^ 
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America, fome articles are as unfavourable to book 
the rights of the coionifts, as others are to the ix. 
intereft of the parent ftate. By placing the 
legiflative and executive powers in a counciil 
nominated by the crown, and guided by it$ 
inftruftions, every perfon fettling in America 
feems to be bereaved of the nobleft privilege of 
a free man ; by the unlimited permiflion of 
trade with foreigners, the pareat ftate is deprived 
of that exclufive commerce which has beeu 
deemed the chief advantage r^fulting from the 
eftablifhment of colonies. But in the infancy of 
colonization, and without the guidance of ob- 
fervation or experience, the ideas of men with 
refpeft to the mode of forming new fettlements, 
were not fully unfolded, or properly arranged. 
At a period when they could not forefee the 
future grandeur and importance of the commu- 
nities which they were about to call into exift- 
ence, they were ill qualified to concert the 
beft plan for governing them. Befides, the 
Englifli of that age, accuftomed to the high 
prerogative and arbitrary rule of their monarchs, 
were not animated with fuch liberal fentiments, 
either concerning their own perfonal or political 
rights, as have become familiar in the more 
mature and improved ftate^of their conftitu- 
tion. 

N 3 Without 
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Virginia 
and New 
fnglapd* 



BOOK Without hefitation or reluftance the pro- 
IX- prietors of both colonies prepared to execute 

Colonics of their refpeftive plans ; and under the authority 
of a charter, which would now be rejefted with 
difdain, as a violent invafion of the facred and 
inalienable rights of liberty, the firft permanent 
fettlements of the Englifli in America were efta*- 
blifhed. From this period, the progrefs of thtt 
two provinces of Virginia and New England 
form a regular and conneded ftory. The former 
in the fouth, and the latter in the north, may 
be confidered as the original and parent colonies j 
in imitation of which, and under whofe fhelter, 
all the others have been fucceflively planted and 
reared. 



Advan- 
tages of 
tracing the 
hiltory of 
thcfe colo- 
nics in their 
infant date* 



The firft attempts to occupy Virginia and 
New England were made by very feeble bodies 
of emigrants. As thefe fettled under great 
difadvantages, among tribes of favages, and in 
an uncultivated defert ; as they attained gradu- 
ally, after long ftruggles and many difafters, to 
that maturity of ftrength, and order of policy, 
which entitles them to be confidered as refpeft- 
able ftates, the hiftory of their perfevering efforts 
merits particular attention. It will exhibit a 
fpe£lacle no lefs ftriking than inftruftive, and 
pr^fents an opportunity, which rarely qceun; 

of 
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of contemplating a fociety in the firft moment of book 
its political exiftence, and of obferving how its ^^ 
fpirit forms in its infant ftate, how its principles 
begin to unfold as it advances, and how thofe 
characleriftic qualities, which dlftinguifli its 
maturer age, are fucceflively acquired. The 
account of the eftablifhment of the other Eng- 
lifli colonies, undertaken at periods when the 
importance of fuch poffeffions was better under- 
ftood, and efFeded by more diredt and vigorous 
exertions of the parent ftate, is lefs interefting. I 
{hall therefore relate the hifloryof the two original 
colonies in detail. With refped to the fubfe- 
quent fettlements, fome more general obferv- 
ations concerning the time, the motives, and 
circumftances of their eftablifhment, will be 
fufficient. I begin with the hiftory of Virginia, 
the moft ancient and moft valuable of the Briti(h 
colonies in North America, 

Though many perfons of diftinftion became Newport 
proprietors in the company which undertook to vir^nL 
plant a colony in Virginia, its funds feem not to ^^^' '^' 
have been confiderable, and its firft effort was 
certainly extremely feeble. A fmall veffel of a 
hundred tons, and two barks, under the com- 
mand of Captain Newport^ failed with a hundred 
and five men, deftined to remain in the country. 
Some of thefe were of refpeftable /amilies, 

l^ 4 particularly 
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BOOK particularly a brother of the Earl of Northunu 

IX. berland, and feveral ofiicers who had ferved 

with reputation in the reign of Elizabeth. New* 

port, 1 know not for what reafon, followed the 

ApnuV ancient courfe by the Weft Indies, and did not 

reach the coafl of North America for four 

months. But he approached it with better 

fortune than any former navigator ; for having 

been driven, by the violence of a ftorm, to the 

northward of Roanoke, the place of his deftin^ 

ation, the firft land he difcovered was a pro* 

t?i^crra "^oJ^tory which he called Cape Henry, the 

peak. fouthern boundary of the Bay of Chefapeak, 

The Englifli ftood direftly into that fpaciaus 

inlet, which feemed to invite them to enter ; 

and as they advanced, contemplated, with a 

mixture of delight and admiration, that grand 

refer voir, into which are poured the waters of 

all the vaft rivers, which not only diffufe fertility 

through that diftricl of America, but open the 

interior parts of the country to navig^on, ?Lnd 

render a commercial intercourfe more extenfive 

^nd commodious than in any other region of 

the globe. Newport, keeping along the ■fai3th<o 

ern (hore, failed up a river, which the native^ 

called Powhatan, and to which he gave the name 

Sails up of James-River. After viewing its bank^^ 

ki^r' during a run of above forty miles from its mouth, 

they all coiicluded that a country, w^jcre £ale, 

and 
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BOOK jundure flood in need of, the aid of both. For 

IX. foon after they began to fettle, the Englifh were 

involved in a war with the natives, partly by 

their own indifcretion, and partly by the fufpi- 

cion and ferocity of thofe barbarians. An4 

Colony although th€ Indians, fcattered over the coun^^ 

annoyed by ^. t r* • j« 'j j • 

Ifjc Indians, tncs adjacent to James-River, were divided into 

independent tribes, fo extremely feeble that 

hardly one of ihem could mufter above two 

hundred warriors *, they teazed and annoyed an 

infant colony by their inceffant hoftilities. To 

this was added a calamity ftill more dreadful j 

the flock of provifions left for their fubfiflence, 

June 15. QQ xhQ departure of their fhips for England, 

was fo fcanty, and of fuch bad quality, that a 

fcarcity, approaching almofl to abfolute famine, 

Soffersfrom foon foUowcd. Such poor unwholefome fare 

and the un. brought ou difcafes, the violence of which was 

J^thecii- fo much increafed by the fultry heat of thq 

^'^" climate, and the moifture of a country covered 

with wood, that before the beginning of Sep- 

tember, one half of their number died, and 

niofl; of the furvivors were fickly and dejeftedi 

In fuch trying extremities, the comparative 

powers of every individual are difcovered and 

called forth, and each . naturally takes that 

(lation, and aflumes that afcendant, to which 

f Purchas, vol. iv. 1692. Smith's Travels, p. 23. 
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he is entitled by his talents and force of mind, b o o k "^ 
Every eye was now turned towards Smith, and ^x. 
all willingly devolved on him that authority of g^j^j^ 
which they had formerly deprived him. His ^^,^3^**^ 
undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with the «^<>restbe 
wild romantic fpirit charaftenftic of military Uic colony, 
adventures in that age, was peculiarly fuited to 
fuch a fituation. The vigour of his conftitution 
continued fortunately ftill unimpahed by difeafe, 
and his mind was never appalled by danger. 
He inftantly adopted the only plan that could 
fave them from deftruftion. He began by 
furrounding James-town with fuch rude fortifi- 
cations as were a fufEcient defence againfl: the 
affaults of favages. He then marched, at the 
head of a fmall detachment, in quefl of their 
enemies. Some tribes he gained by careffes and 
prefents, and procured from them a fupply of 
provifions. Others he attacked with open 
force ; and defeating them on every occafion, 
whatever their fuperiority in numbers might be, 
compelled them to impart to him fame portion 
of their winter ftores. As the recompence of 
all his toils and dangers, he faw abundance and 
contentment re-eftabliflied in the colony, and 
hoped that he (hould be able to maintain them 
in that happy ftate, until the arrival of fliips 
from England in the fpring : but in one of his 

excurfions 
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BOOK excurfions he was furprized by a numerous body 
IX. of Indians, and in making his efcape from them, 
after a gallant defence, he funk to the neck in a 
'rifoU^r^b*" fwamp, and was obliged to furrender. Though 
the Indians, he knew well what a dreadful fate awaits the 
prifoners of favages, his prefence of mind did 
not foifake him. He (hewed thofe wha ha(J 
taken him captive a mariner's compafs, and 
amufed them with fo many wonderful acco^^ts 
of its virtues, as filled them with aftonifhment 
and veneration, which began to operate very 
powerfully in his favour. They led him, how- 
ever, in triumph through various parts of the 
country, and conducted him at laft to Powhatan, 
the moft confiderable Sachim in that part of 
Virginia. There the doom of death being pro- 
nounced, he was led to the place of ex^ecution, 
and his head already bowed down to receive the 
fatal blow, when that fond attachment of the 
American women to their European invaders^ 
the beneficial effefts of which the Spaniards 
often experienced, interpofed in his behalf. 
The favourite daughter of Powhatan rufhed in 
between him and the executioner, and by. her 
intreaties and tears prevailed on her father to 
fpare his life. The beneficence of bis deliverer, 
whom the early Englifh writers dignify with the 
title of the Princefs Pocahuntas, did not ter- 
minate 

/ 
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mmate here ; fhe foon after procured his liberty, book 
and fent him from time to time feafonable pre* ix, 
£ents of provifions ^. "*^ 

, ^Smith, on his return to James-Town, found Onhu 
th« colony reduced to thirty-eight perfons, who, finds the 

•■" " 1 r • • 11 colony al- 

fsi deipair, were preparing to abandon a country moit ruined. 
which did not feem deftined to be the habitation. 
of Eugliihmen. He Employed carefles, threats, 
^^d even violence, in order to prevent them 
from ejtecuting this fatal refolution. With 
difficulty he prevailed on them to diefer it fo 
long, that the fuccour anxioufly expefted from 
England arrived. Plenty was inftantly reftored; f"^'^"*"* 
a hundred new planters were added to their fromEn^- 
number, and an ample flock of whatever was 
re;-quifite for clearing and fowing the ground was 
delivered to them. But an unlucky incident 
turned their attention from that fpecies of 
ipduftry which alone could render their fituation 
comfortable. In a fmall ftream of water that iflued cdonifti 
£rofii.a bank of fand near James-town, a fediment thrap^ar^ 
pif fome ihining mineral fubftance, which had g^y*^ 
fonie refemblance of gold, was difcovercd. At a 
timewji^i the precious metals were conceived to be 
tthe peculiar and only valuable produftions of the 

* Smith's Travels, p. 44, &c. Purchas, iv. 1704. 
Stitlu p*459 &c. 

New 
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^ o o K New World, when every mountain was fuppofed 
^x to contain a treafure, and every rivulet was 
fearched for its golden fands,^ this appearance 
was fondly confidered as an infallible indication 
of a mine. Every hand was eager to dig ; large 
quantities of 4his glittering dud were anfYa£6d. 
From fome affay of its nature, made by an artift 
as unfkilful as his companions were credulous, 

it was pronounced to be extremely rich. *^ There 
was now,'* fays Smith, " no talk, no hop^ 
no work, but dig gold, wafli 'gold, refine 
gold *.*' With this imaginary wealth the fifft 
veffel returning to England was loaded, while 
the culture of the land, and every ufeful occu- 
pation, were totally neglected. 

Smith un. The efFefls of this fatal delufion wef6 fbbn 

dertakcs a ^ ^ ■ , . 

furvey of felt. Notwithftandiug all the provident a£Hvfty 

thfe country. r ^ • i. • • r ' t_ • '^ 

01 bmith, m procurmg com from the natives 
by traffic or by force, the colony began to fiiffer 
as much as formerly from fcarcity of food, and 
w^s wafted by the fame diftempers. In ^ho[ies 
of obtaining fome relief. Smith propofed, as 
they had not hitherto extended their refearchcs 
beyond the countries contiguous to James-River, 
to open an intercourfe with the more remote 
tribes, and to examine into the ftate of culture 

* Smith's Travels, p. 53, 

and 
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tuld population among them. The execution of book 
this arduous defign he undertook himfelf, in a ^x- 
ioiall open boat, with a feeble crew, and a very 
feanty ftock of provifions. He began his furvey 
^ iCape Charles, and in two different excurfions, 
wbich continued above four months, he ad- 
.^aiiced as far as the river Sufquehannah, which 
jioWl into the bottom of the bay. He vifited 
all the countries both on the eaft and weft 
flipres ; he entered moft of the confiderablc 
.cjrceks j.he failed up many of the great rivers as 
|iar^ as their falls. He traded with fome tribes ; 
he fought with others ; he obferved the nature 
pf the territory which they occupied, their mode 
of fubfiftence, the peculiarities in their manners; 
and left among all a wonderful, admiration either 
^f the beneficence or valour of the Englifh. 
^fter. failing above three thoufand miles in a 
paltry veflel, ill fitted for fuch an extenfive navi- 
^gatipn, during which the hardfhips to which he 
.was expofed, as well as the patience with which 
he. qndured, and the ' fortitude with which he 
furmounted them, equal whatever is related of 
the Celebrated Spanifh difcoverers in their moft 
dariiig enterprizes, he returned to James-Town j 
he brought with him an account of that large 
portion of the American continent now com- 
prehended in the two provinces of Virginia and 

Maryland, 
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Maryland", fo full and exaft, that after th« 
progrefs of information and refearch for a cen- 
tury and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate 
view of both countries, and is the original trpon 
which all fubfequent delineations and defcriptftmi 
have been formed ^ 

But whatever pleafing profpe£t of future 
benefit might open upon this complete difcovery 
of a country formed by nature to be* the feat of 
an exclufive commerce, it afforded but little 
relief for their prefent wants. Thd colony dill 
depended for fubfiftence chiefly on fupplies from 
the natives ; as, after all the efforts of their own 
induftry, hardly thirty acres of ground ^ere 
yet cleared fo as to be capable of culture ". By 
Smith's attention, however, the ftores of the 
the Englifli were fo regularly filled, that for fome 
time they felt no confiderable diftrefs.j and at 
this junfture a change was made in the conftilu- 
tion of the company, which feemed to promife 
an increafe of their fecurity and happihefs. 
That fupreme direction of all the company^s 
operations, which the king by his charter had 
referved to himfelf, difcouraged perfons of raik 

^ Smith's Travels, p. 6^, &c. * Stith. p. 83. 

"* Stith. p. 97. 

or 
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0f | i rop er ty from becoming members of a focicty book 

ib dependant on the arbitrary will of the crown. i^* 

tJpcm a reprefentatioDi of this to James» he j^. 

gnuited them a new charter, with more ample ^^JH^*^' 

priyil^es. He enlarged the boundaries of the charter 

colony ; he rendered the powers of the com* 
pany, as a corporation, more explicit and 
complete; he aboliflied the jurifdidion of the 
council refident in Virginia ; he vefted the 
government entirely in a council refiding in 
London ; he granted to the proprietors of the 
company the right of electing the perfons who 
were to compofe this council, by a majority of 
Toices ; he authorized this council to eftabliih 
fuch laws, orders, and forms of government and 
magiftracy, for the colony and plantation, as 
they in their difcretion Ihould think to be fitteft 
for the good of the adventurers and inhabitants 
there ; he empowered them to nominate a 
governor to have the adminiftration of affairs in 
the colony, and to carry their orders into exe- 
cution*. In confequence of thefe conceflions, 
the company having acquired the power of 
regulating all its own tranfaftions, the number 
of proprietors increafed, and among them we 
find the moft refpedable names in the nation. 

» Stith, Append. 8. 
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The firft deed of the new council was to 
appoint Lord Delaware governor and captam-, 
general of their colony in Vh-ginia. To a perfpn 
of his rank thofe high-founding titles; could be 
no allurement ; and by his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the progiefs and ftate of the fettlement, 
he knew enough of the labour and difficulty 
with which an infant colony is reared, to expeft 
any thing but anxiety and care in difcharging 
the duties of that delicate office. But, from zeal 
to promote an cftablifliment which he expected 
to prove fo highly beneficial to his country, he 
was willing to reliriquilh all the comforts of an 
honourable ftation, to undertake a long voyage 
to fettle in an uncultivated region deftitute of 
every accommodation to which he had' been 
accuftomed, and where he forefaw that toif, and 
trouble, and danger * awaited him. But as he 
could not immediately. leave. England, the council 
difpatched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Summers, the former of whom had been 
appointed lieutenant-general and the latter admi- 
ral, with nine fliips and five hundred planters.. 
They carried with them commiffions, by which 
they were empowered to fuperfede the jurffdrc- 
tion of the former council, to proclaim Lord 
Delaware governor, and, until he fliould arrive, 
to take the adminiftration of affairs into their 
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o\vn hands, A violent hurricane feparaited thd b o o^ic- 
vefl9 in which Gates and Summers had embarked ^x, 
from the reft of the fleet, and ftranded it on thef. Their (hip 
coaft of Bermudas. The other fhips anived onThl^^ 
fafely at James-lTown. But the fate of theif ^^ 5^'*- 
connnanders was unknown. Their commiilion Aug. u. 
for new-modelling the government, and all other 
public papers, were fuppofed to be loft, together 
with them. The prefent.form of goverxuaent^ 
however, was held to be aboliihed. No legal 
warrant could be produced . for eftablifliing.a^y 
other. Smith was not in a condition ,at.thi8- 
junfhire to aflert his own rights, or. to z& with 
his wonted vigour. By an accidental explofion 
of guiH>ow.der, he had been fo miferably fcorched 
and maxi^led, that he was incapable of moving^ . 
and. under the neceifity of committing himfelf 
to the guidance of his friends, who carried him 
aboard oi^e .of the fhips returning to England, 
in hopes that he might recover by more fldW 
ful treatment than he could meet with in 
Virginia **. 



AjFTEa his departure, every thing tended faft Anarchy in 
to the wildeft anarchy. Fadion and difcontent 
had often rifen fo high among the old fettlers, 



•Purchas, iv. 1734, ^^' S^mith's TraveU, p. S9. 
Sttth, p. I02r &c. 
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]| Q o i( x\kfit ^bfy could hardly b^ kept withia b^i|:|^4.s« 
Xhe fpint of the new cpmers was top uiigQy^;:^- 
^Jt^lp tq |)iear any reftraint. 3eY^raI gmoAg t,t^ 
«f better rank wpre fuch diJSp^i^^ t^P^^ 
ypung m^A) a$ their friepd^ were glad to feRd 
mt m qu^ of whatever fortune wgbt bftidc 

t^em in a foieign land. Of th? Iqwier pr^^ 
many were b profligate or defperate, th?tt lth^ 
country was happy to throw them out as nul* 
ftnces m fociety* Such perfbns wQxe little 
capable of the regular fubordination, thei^tid 
economy, and perfevering induftry, which their 
fituation raquir^. The Indisuis, obferving.their 
mifcondud, and that every precaution f^i^^^fte- 
nance or fafety was negleded^ not only w^bbgld 
the fupplies of provifions which t^ .,.>iffl^ 

accuftomed to furnifh, but haraSed theqni.wflh 
7e!lucetby contiuual hoftilities. All their fubfifteopet^was 
derived from the ftores which they had brfK^^t 
from England ; thefe were foon confutned f .^en 
the domeftic animals fent out to breed ;jn,;lhe 
country were devoured -, and by this inconlj^er- 
ate wafte, they were reduced to fuch extremity 
of famine, as not only to. eat the moitnaiiC^s 
^d unwholefome roots and berries, but tQ^^d 
pn the bodies of the Indians whom tlie](^flev, 
and even on thofe of their companions who 
funk undei: the oppreffion of fuch compli^aied 
difttefs. In lefs than fix months, of five bun* 

dred 



/amine. 
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• •• • • , 

dr^d perfons whotn Smith left in Virginia, ofily b' o cf ^ 
fhktyWmained; aftdthefefo feeble and ae]ea«», • »* '- 
mat they could not have furvived for teii Aftfs^ 
'ff fucddflt had not arrived from a qu^ter iUfhdJiWe "* 
ih€f did not expeft it *". 

.*•■.■•■. 

' Wh^n Gates and Summers were tlirdtfti oatesand 

afbore on Bermudas, fortunately not a fiif^e arrive from 

perfdh on board their (hip periflicd. A oiMifi*- *"^" *'* 

derabfe part of their provifidn*^ and fknres too 

im faved, and rfi that delightful fpot NaAutf^ 

' mth fpbntaneoui bounty, prefented to' them imh 

a variety 6f her prodtffliorK, that a hundred- and 

' fifty people fubfifted in afllaeniie for tin 

lildntlhs on an uninhabited iflaiid* Impatient^ 

btyweS^er, to efcape from a place where they 

* ^(ire etrt off from all intercourTe with mankmd^ 

^^tbey fet abbut building two barks with fuch tools 

'ia!hd materials as they had, and by smiazing 

^ ^(^BR>rt» of perfeverance- and ing^iuity they finifhed 

"^^theitii In thefe they embarked, and fteered 

'^ffirdftly towards Virginia, in hopes of finding an 

attijile cohfolation for all their toils and dangers 

^in the embraces of their companions,^ and anaidft 

• 

the comforts of a flourifiiitig colony. After a 
more profperous navigation than they could have 
e5q)«Sed In Aeir ill-coAftrufted vcffels, they 



^ -.' 



p Stitb, !»♦ 1 16. Putthati iv. 1748. 
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landed at James-Town. But inftead of 'tfiat 
joyful: interview for which they fondly lobkedy 
■JJ^ ~ a fpeftacle prefented itfelf which (truck them 
Find the with horror, They beheld the miferable ' *^' 




^iilrefs. 



the utmoft mainder of their countrymen emaciated tritfi-' 
famine and ficknefs, funk in defpair, and in 
their figure and looks rather refembliiig fpeftrifisf* 
than human beings. As Gates and Sumnierif^ 
in full confidence of finding plenty of prorifioM 
in Virginia, had brought with them no larger 
ftock than was deemed neceffary for their own' 
fupport during the voyage, their inability to 
afford relief to their countrymen, added to the 
anguifh with which they viewed this unexpe^ed 
fcene of diftrefs. Nothing now remained tut 
inftantly to abandon a country, where it was 
impoffible to fubfift any longer ; and though atl 
that could be found in the ftores of the colony^ 
when added to what remained of the ftbck 
^brought from 'Bermudas, did not amount to more 
than was fufficient to fupport them for fixteeh 
days, at the mod fcanty allowance, they fet fail, iii 
hopes of being able to reach Newfoundland, wliere 
they expefted to be relieved by their country meij 
employed at that feafon in the fifliery there'', 

^ A minute arid curious account of the -Ihipwrfck of- 
Gates and Summers, and of their adventures in BoFfnudaSv 
V^as compofed by Strachy, a gentleman who accompanied 
them, and was publifhed by Purchas, iv. 1734. 

Box- 
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' But It was not the will of Heaven that all book 
the labour of' the EngHfh, in planting this ^^* 
cok>)ly, as well as all. their hopes of benefit Are about 
from its future pofterity, {hoiild be for ever loft. EnS'"* 
Before -Gates, and the melancholy companions o^Hy^J^*^ 
of his voyage, had reached the mouth of James* arrives. 
Rive?, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
th^ree (hips, that brought a large recruit of pro* 
vifions, a confiderable number of new fettlers, 
and every thing requifite for defence or cultiva- 
tion. By perfuafion and authority he prevailed 
on them to return to James Town, where they 
found their fort, their magazines, and houfes 
entire, which Sir Thomas Gates, by fome happy 
chance, had prefer ved from being fet on fire at 
the time of their departure. A fociety fo feeble 
and difordered in its frame required a tender 
and Ikilful hand to chcrifli it, and reftore its 
vigour. This it found in Lord Delaware : he ^rat!^*' - 
fearched into the caufes of their misfortunes, as ^y^^ 

' f • • rt" t • Delaware. 

far as he could difcover them, amidft the vio- 
lence of their mutual accufations; but inftead 
of exerting his power in punifliing crimes that 
were part, he employed his prudence in healing / 
their diffeutions, and in guarding againft a 
repetition of the fame fatal errors. By unwea- 
ried afliduities, by the refped due to an amiabto 
and beneficent charafter, by knowing how to 
mingle feverity with indulgence, and when to 
j 04 aOTume 
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9 Oi O X afliime the dignity of his office, as well as wheii 

Ijs* to difplay the gentlenefs natural to his omA 

'^^r^-m ' ^jfjg^p^^ j^ gradually reconciled men corr^pled 

bj anarchy to fubordination and difciplme^ lie 

turned the attention of the idle and profligate V^ 

indulbry, and taught the Indians again to rettf* 

m'* "»« wnce and dread the Englilh name. Under (O^ 

His health )uni adminiftnition, the colony began once more 

©blijeshim y o 

to return CO to amime a pronming appearance; vhen^ 

"^^ ' unhappily for it» a complication of diicaAs 

brought on by the climate obliged Lord Debu 

ware to quit the country ' ; the goyeramcnt of 

which he committed to Mr* Percy* , 

May lo. . Hb was foon fuperfedcd by the arrival of Str 

Sir Thomas / ' 

Dale ap. Jhomas Dale ; m whom the ccnnpany had 
soleroor. vefted more abfolute authority than i& say of 
his predeceflbrs^ empowering him to rule by 
Martial uw martial law } ^ihort code of which, founded on 
the prance of the armies in the Low Couatiies, 
the nioil rigi4 military fchool. at that timo ia 
Europe, they fent out with him* This, fyftem 
of government is fo violent and arl^itrary, that 
even the Spaniards themfelves had not ventured 
to inrroduce it into their fetilements; for among 
them» as foon as a plantation began, and the 
arts of peace fucceeded to the operations of war, 

' Stith, p. 117. Porcfcaf, iv. 17641. 

the 
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^jmifdiSioQr gI tiie civil magiibate wa» imU S d d « 
£EMrmlyi efbbliAcd* But however unconfHto* i^* 
^i$M^ OS oppreffiA'e this may appear, it wat 
^dofUcd^ by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, tlMl 
moA efiligbteoed philofopher,^ and one of tke 
V90^ eminent lawyers of the age % The Qom^ 
P^Iifff well acquainted with the inefficacy of 
isyery method which they had hitherto employed 
for reftraining the nnruly mutinous fpirits whicb 
tiicy &ad to gorem, eagerly adopted a pla& that 
had the fan£Uon of fuch high autbevity to 
recommend it. Happily for the colony, Sk 
Thomas Dale, who was entrofted wkb tfak 
dangerous power, exercifed it with prudence 
aad modeiatioo. By the vigour which the 
fummary mode of military puniibment gave to 
bis adminiibation, he introduced into the colony 
moreper£s& order than had ever been eftabliibed 
there; and at the fame time he tempered hts 
vigour with fo much difcretion, that no alarm, 
.items to have been given by thiis formidable 
iraIOvatk>fl^ 



'■■ Thf regular form which the colony now «**!*' 
bcftan to affume, induced the kin? to iffue a wewchar- 
new charter tor the encouragement of the the colony i 

new'privi. » 
leges con- 

• Bacon,, ElTay on Plantations,. P* 3* , ' 

* Stith, p» 12a. 

adven- 
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BOOK adventurers, by which he not only confirmed all 
IX, their former privileges, and prolonged the terra 
of exemption from payment of duties on the : 
coihmodities exported by them, but granted, 
them more extenfive property, as well as more . 
ample jurifdiftion. Air the iflands lying wittim 
three hundred leagues of the coaft were annexi^d,. 
to the Province of Virginia. In coiifequence of 
this, the company took pofleflion of BermudaSj^ 
and the other fmall iflands difcovere^ by Gatfes 
and Summers, and at the fame time prepared to 
fend out a confiderable reinforcement to the. 
colony at James-Town. The expence of thofe 
extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the profits 
of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty 
thoufand pounds. This expedient they were- 
authorifed to employ by their rtew charter " ; 
and . it is remarkable, as the firft inftance, in the 
Englifli hiftory, of any public countenance 
given to this pernicious feducing mode of levy- 
ing money. But the Houfe of Commons, whicK* . 
towards the clofe of this reign, began, to obferve 
every meafureof government with jealous atten-, 
tion, having remonftrated againfl: the inftitution •. 
as unconftitutional and impolitic, James recajledo 
the licence under the fandion of which it had- 
been eftablifhed ^. 

^ Stith, p'. ir)i. Appendix, 23, &c. 
^ Clialmer's Annak, i, 3?. 

By 
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'By the fevere aifcipline bf martial lawi the B 6 (Mfe 
acliyity of the colonifts was forced into a proper ^^? 
direftion, and exerted itfelf in ufefiil induftry; cultivation 
This, aided by a fertile foil and favourable climate, p^Il^J^S?* 
foon enabled them to raife fuch a large flock of 
provifions, that they were no longer obliged td 
triift for fubfiftence to the precarious fupplieg' 
which they obtained or extorted from the Indians. 
In proportion as the Enghfh became more inde- " ' 

pendent, the natives courted their frieiidfhip 
upon more equal terms. The happy effefts of 
this were quickly felt* Sir Thomas Dale con- Treaty wJa 
eluded a treaty.^ith one of their moft powerful ^'^*^'*** 
and warlike tribes, fituated on the River Chicka- 
hominy, in which they confented to acknowledge 
themfelves fubjefts to the king of Great Britain, 
to aflume henceforth the name of Engliflimen, 
to fend a body of their warriors to the affiftance 
of the Englifli, as often as they took the field 
^gainfl: any ei^emy, and to depofit annually a 
ftipulated quantity of Indian corn in the ftore- 
houfes of the colony"^.. An event, which the 
early hiftorians of Virginia relate with peculiar 
fatisfadion, prepared thie way for this union. 
Pocahuntas, the favourite daughter of the great 
Chief Powhatan, to whofe interceflion Captain 

V Hamcr Solida Narr^tio, ap. de Bry. Pars x. p. 33, 
etlth, p. 130. 

Smith 
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9 o o K Smith was indebted for his Iife» pcirfevetad iq 
^ her partial att^hment to the Englifh ; and a$ 
flie frequently vifited their fettlements, viihegt 
{he was always received with refpe£lful. hofpi- 
tality, her admiration of their arts and manner^ 
continued to increafe. During this intercdurfff^ 
her beauty^ which is reprefented as fix (upetiist 
to that of her countrywomen, made fuch impref ' 
Koifc fion on the heart of Mr. Rolfe, a yqung minpt 
daughter of j'ank i^ the colony, that he warmly iblicited her 

&n Indian i n < «<rr*. 

Chief. . to accept of mm ad a huiband. Where nianneis 
are fimple, courtfhip is ncyt te4iotts. Neither 
artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids the heart 
from declaring its fentiments. Pbcabuiitas readxij" 
gave her confent ; Dale encouraged the affiaa^^, 
and Powhatan did not difapprove it. The n>ar- 
riage was celebrated with extraordinary p0mf^ ; 
and from that period a friendly correlpoIlde^ge 
fubfifted between the colony and all the iiibes 
^fubjeft to Powhatan, or that ftoodinawe of. his 
power, Rolfe and his Princ^fs (for by. that 
name the writers of the laft age always diftinguifli 
her) fet out for England, where fhe was received" 
by James and his queen with the refpeft: (Sited 
to her birth. Being carefully inftrufted in tfee 
principles of the Chriftian faith, fhe was pubitcly 
baptized, but died a few years after, on her 
return to America, leaving one fon j from whom 
are fprung fome of the moft refpcftable familfes 

in 
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in Vlfglnia, who boaft of their dcfcent from tfis 3 o o k 
race of the ancient rulers of their country ^ ,.J[^ 
TBut notwithftanding the vifible good efFefts of 
tfiat alliance, none of Rolfe's countrymen fcem 
to liave imitated the example which he fet them^ 
of intermarrying with the natives. Of all the 
Europeans who have fettled in America, the 
Englifh have availed themfelves leaft of thja 
obvious method of conciliating the affeftion of 
its original inhabitants; and, either from the ,. /«, 
•fliynefs confpicuous in their national charade!*, ' 
or from the want of that pliant facility of man- 
ners which accommodates itfelf to every fitua- 
tbn, they have been more averfe than the Frendi 
land Porttigucfe, or even the Spaniards, from 
- incorporating with the native Americans. The 
hidiaas, courting fuch an union, offered then: 
daughters in marriage to their new guefts : and 
when they did not accept of the proffered alli- 
ance, they naturally imputed it to pride and to 
* their contempt of them as an inferior order of 
'l)eing8 ^. 

DuRiKG the interval of tranquillity procured ^"*! f? 
by the alliance with Powhatan, an importaat fir^^be- 
change was made in the ftate of the colony, p«t"^^' 

* Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry, Pars ^ p. 23. 
Stith, p. 129^.. 146. Smith's Travels, p. j 13. j2 1. 

y Beverley's Hift. of Virg. p. 25. 

Hitherto 
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ii. o o K Hitherto no right of private property in Xmi 
IX. had been eftablifced. The fields that were 
"'"^ cleared had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonifts ; their produfl: was carried ta 
the common ftorehoufes, and diftributed weekly 
to. ^very family, according to its number iaiid 
exigencies. A fociety, deftitute of the firff 
advantage refulting from focial union, was not 
formed to profper. Induftry, when not excited 
by. the idea of property in what was acquired by 
its, owii efforts, made no vigorous exertion* 
The head had no inducement to contrive, . nor 
the hand, to labour. The idle, and improvident 
tfufted entirely to what was iffued from the 
common (lore ; the affiduity even of the fober 
and attentive relaxed,' when they perceived that ' 
others were to reap the fruit of their toil ; and 
it. was computed^ that the united induftry of the 
colony did not accomplifh as much work, in a 
week as might have been performed in a day, if 
each individual had laboured on his own accounts 

Advan- Jn order to remedy this. Sir Thomas DaU 

laces* 

divided a confiderable portion of the land into 
fmall lots, and granted one of thefe to each 
individual in full property. From the moment 
that induftry had the certain prdfpeQ: of ac 
recompence, it advanced with rapid progrefs. 
The articles of primary neceffity were culti- 
vated with fo much attention as fccured the 

means 
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laeastf pf f ubfiftence ; and fuch fchemes.^ o£ B o o k 
imprpvement were formed as priepared thie way. ^^* 
for, the introdudion of opulence into the 
colony "". : 

-The, induftrious fpirit, which began to rife Culture oi 
ainpng the planners was foon directed towards a^ troduced. 
new objeft ; and they applied to it for fome time, 
with fuch inconfiderate ardour as was productive * 
of fatal cpnfequences. The culture of tobacco,, 
which has fince become the ftaple of Virginia,- 
and the fource of its profperity, was introduced *^*^' 
about this, time into, the colony. As the tafte 
for that weed continued to increafcin England^ 
notwithftanding the zealous decl^^mations of James, 
againft it,. the tobacco imported from Virginia^ 
came to a rea(;y marke;t ; and though it was fo 
much inferior in quality or in eftimation to that 
railed • by the. Spaniards in the Weft Indian 
iflaflds, that a pound of the latter fold for eighteen: 
flnllings, . and of the former for no more than- 
three. .Shillings, it yielded a confiderable profit. 
Allured by. the profpeft of fuch a certain and ^^'^ ^^^^^' 
quick return, . every other fpecies of induftry was arifingfrom 
neglefted. The land which ought to have been 
referved for ^.railing provifions, and even the 

ftreets of James-Town, were planted with 

■ / 

^ Smith's Travels, p. 114. Stith, p. 131... 

tobacco. 
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BOOK tobaceot Various regulations wete framed to 
ixt teftrain this iiUdire3;ed adivity. But^ from 
eagernefs for prefent gain^ thjs planters difre^ 
garded every admonition. The means of ful> 
fiftence became fo fcanty, as forced them to renew 
their demands upon the Indians, who, fedng no 
end of thofe exadions, their antipathy to the 

£ngli(h name revived with additional rancour, 
and they b^an to form fchemes of vengeance, 
with a fecrecy and filence peculiar to Ameri- 
cans \ 

Meanwhile the colony, notwitfaftanding 
this error in its operations, and the cloud that 
was gathering over its head, continued to wear 
an afpefi of profperity. Its numbers increafed 
by fuccefiive migrations ; the quantity of tobacco 
exported became every year more conliderable, 
and feveral of the planters were not only ia an 
eafy fituation, but advancing fad to opulence ^ ; 
and by two events, which happened nearly at 
the fame time, both population and induftry 
were greatly promoted. As few wom«n had 
hitherto ventured to encounter the hard&ips 
which were unavoidable in an unknown and 
uncultivated country, molt of the colooifts, 

■ Stith, p. 140. 147. 164. x68. Snuth, p. 130. Pur- 
cbasy iv. 1787, 

^ Smith, p. J 39. 

conftrained 
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co&ftrained to live fingle, confidered themfdves ia o o k 
as no more than fojournets in a land to which l^- 
they were not attached by the tender ties of a 
£simily and children. In order to induce them 
to fettle there, the company took advantage of 
the apparent tranquillity in the country, to fend ^oa"g.^o- 
out a confiderable number of young women, of g^te from 
humble birth indeed, but of unexceptionable Virginia. 
charader, and encouraged the' plantersj by 
premiums and immunities, to marry them% 
Thefe new companions were received with fuch 

fondnefs, and many of them fo comfortably 
eftabliihed, as invited others to . follow their 
example; and by degrees thoqghtlefs adven- 
turers, affuming the fentiments of virtuous 
citizens and of provident fathers of families, 
became folicitous about the profperity of a 
country, which they now confidered as their 
own. As the colonifts began to form more 
cxtenfive plans of induftry, they were unexpeft- 
edly furnifhed with means of executing them 
with greater facility. A Dutch Ihip from the Negroes 
coaft of Guinea, having failed up James- River, duc«d. 
fold a part of her cargo of negroes to the 
planters ** ; and as that hardy race was found 
more capable of enduring fatigue under a fultry 
climate than Europeans, their number has been 

« Stith, p. 166. 197. ** Bevcrky, p. 37* 

VOL. IV, P increafed 
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BOOK increafed by continual importation ; their aid 
IX- feems now to be effential to the exiftence of the 
colony, and the greater part of field-labour is 
Virginia is performed by fer vile hands. • 

But as th^-condition of the colony improvecJ, 
the fpirit of its members became more indepenxt. 
ent. To Englifhmen the fummaryand feverc 
decifions of martial law, however tempered by 
the mildneft of their governors, appeared into- 
lerably oppreffive ; and rhey longed to recover 
the privileges to which they had been accuftotned 
under tihe Hberal form of government in their 
hfnc' native country: In compliance with this fpirit, 
Firitgenc- Sir Gcorffc Yeardley, in the year i6iq, ^called 
of «pre- the nrtt general aflembly that was ever held in 
Virginia ; and the numbers of the people vrere 
now fo increafed, and their fettlements fo difi 
perfed„ that eleven corporations appeared by 
their reprefentatives in this convention, whece 
they were permitted to aiTume legiflative ^ww^^ 
and to exercife the noblefl function of free^iAm^ 
The laws enafted in it feem neither to have bt^n 
many, nor of great importance j but the-meet- 
ing was highly acceptable to the people, aa t&ey 
now beheld among themfelve$ an image of the 
Englifli conftitution, which they reverenced:^/aa 
the moft perfeft model of free government. In 
order to render this refemblance more complete, 
. and 
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and the rights of the planters more certain j ' the book 
cdklnpany iflued a charter or ordinance, which ^i^* 
gave a legal and permanent form to the govern* juiy 24. 
ment of the colony. The fupieme legiflative ftitrtjon"* 
authority in Virginia, in imitation of that in fj^ioJJy^^^^ 
Great Britainj was divided and lodged partly in 
the governor, who held the place of the fove- 
reign ; partly in a council of date named by 
the company^ which poffeffed fome of the diftind* 
tions, and exetcifed fome of the fundtiona 
belonging to the peerage j partly in a general 
council or affembly compofed of the teprefent- 
atives of the people, in which were veiled power's 
and privileges fimilar to thofe of the Houfe <tf 
Commons. In both thcfe Councils all qucftioils 
were to be determined by the majority of voiced, 
and a negative was referved to the goVernof • 
but no law or ordinance, though approved of 
by all the three members of the legiflature, was 
to be of force, until it was ratified in England by 
a general court of the company, and returned 
under its feal% Thus the conftitution of the 
cotony was fixed, and the rtiembers of it are 
henceforth to be confidered, not merely as fer- 
yaiits of a commercial company, dependant on 
the will and orders of their fuperior, but as free 
men and citizens. 

f: Stitb, Appendix, p. J2, flee. 
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BOOK 
IX. 

Inouftry 
increafed. 



Direct trade 
of the co- 
lony with 
HoUand. 



Gives 
offence to 
James. 



The natural efFeft of that happy change m 
their condition was an increafe of their induftry. 
The produft of tobacco in Virginia was now 
equal, not only to the confumption of it in Great 
Britain % but could fumifli fome quantity for ^ 
foreign market. The company opened a trade 
for it with Holland, and eftablifiied warehoufes 
in Middlcburgh and Flufliing. James, and bis 
piivy council, alarmed at feeing the commerce 
of a commodity, for which the demand was 
daily increafing, turned into a channel that 
tended to the diminution of the revenue, by 
depiriving it of a confiderable duty'impofed on 
the importation of tobacco, interpofed with 
vigour to check this innovation. Som^ expe- 
dient was found, by which the matter was 
adjufted for the prefent j but it is remarkable as 



' It is a matter of fome curiofity to trace the progrefs of 
the confumption of this ursneceffary commodity. The ufe 
of tobacco feems to haye been firft introduced into England 
about the year 1586. Poflibly a few feafaring perfons may 
have acquired a reUfh for it by their intercourfe with the 
Spaniards previous to that period ; but the ufe of it cannot 
be denominated a national habit fooner than the t|inel have 
mentioned. Upon an avera^re of the feven years immedi- 
ately preceding the year 1622, the whole import of tobacco 
into Engl.tnd amounted to a hundred and forty-two thou- 
fand and eighty-five pounds weight. Stith, p. 246- From 
this it appears, that the tafte had fpread with a rapidity 
which is remarkable. But how inconfiderable is that quan- 
tity to what ia now confumed in Great Britain I 

the 
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the firft inftance of a difference in fentiment book 
between the parent ftate and the colony, con- ix. 
cerning their refpedive rights. The former 
concluded, that the trade of the colony fliould 
' be confined to England, and all its produ£lions 
be landed there. The latter claimed, not only the 
general privilege of Engli'fhmen to carry their 
commodities to the befl market, but pleaded the ^ 
particular conceffions in their charter, by which 
an unlimited freedom of commerce feemed to 
be granted to them^. The time for a more 
full difcufTion of this important queftion was not 
yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increafe lb The colony 
faft, that fettlements were fcattered, not only precautions 
along the banks of James and York Rivers, for us^^ 
but began to extend to the Rapahannock, and againft the 
even to the Potowmack, the Englifh, relying on ^'^'***"** 
their own numbers, and deceived by this appear- 
ance of profperity, lived in full fecurity. They 
neither attended to the movements of the 
Indians^ nor fufpedted their machinatioiis> and 
though furrounded by a people whom they 
might have known from experience to be both 
artful and vindiftive, they neglefted every pre- 

« Stith, p. 200, 5(c. 

p 3 caution 
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BOOK caution for their own fafety that ^^^s requifite iil 
IX- fuch a fituation. Like the peaceful inhabitants 
of a fociety qompletely eftablifhed, they were rib* 

longer foldiers but citizens, and were fo intent oil 
what was fubfervient to the comfort or embel- 
liflbment of civil life, that eyery martial exercile 
began ' to be laid afide as unneceffary. The 
Indians, whom they commonly employed as 
hunters, were furniflied with fire-arms, and 
tauglit to ufe them with dexterity. They were 
permitted to frequent the habitations of thq 
Englifh at all hours, and received as innocent 
vifitahts whom there was no reafon to dreads 
This inconfiderate fecurity enabled the Indians 
to prepare for the execution of that plan of 
vengeance, which they meditated with all the 
deliberate forethought which is agreeably tq 
their temper. Nor did they want a leader 
capable of conducting their fchemes with addrefs. 
General On the death of Powhatan, in the year 1618^ 
theEngiifli Opechancanough fucceeded him, not only a§ 

planned hy . i_* r r i • n t " ' • ' 

theiudfans. wirowauee, or cnier ot his own tribe, but 14. 
that extenfive influence over all the Indla^ 
nations of Virginia, which induced the Englifli 
- writers to diftinguilh them by the name, of! 
Emperor. According to the Indiah tradition^ 
Jie was not a native of Virginia, but came from a 
^iftant country to the fouth-weft, poflibly froni 

(oro§ 
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fome>pirovince of the Mexican Empire \ But b o o jk 
as. he. was confpicuous for all the qualities of ix. 
highefl; eftimation among favages, a fcarlefs ■^'''*^'- 
courage, great ftrength and agility of body, 
and crafty policy, he quickly rofe to eminence 
and power. Soon after his elevation to the- 
fupreme command, a general maffacre of the 
Englifli feems to have been refolved upon j ancl, 
during four years, the means of perpetrating it 
with the greateft facility and fuccel's were con- 
certed with amazing fecrecy. All the tribes., 
contiguous to the Englifli lettlements were fuq»* 
ceffively gained, except thofe on the eaftefA. 
ihore, from whom, on account of their peculiar 
attachment to ^ their new neighbours, every 
circumftance that might difcover what they 
intended was carefully concealed. To each 
tribe its (lation was allotted, and the part it was 
to aft prefcribed. On the morning of the day ^^^^^ **• 
confecrated to vengeance, ea^h was at the place 
of rendezvous appointed, while the ^nglifh were 
fo little aware of the impending deftruclion, 
that they received with unfufpicious hofpitality 
feveral perfons fent by Opechancanough, under 
pretext of delivering prefents of venifon and 
fruits, but in reality to obferve their motipns. 
Finding them perfectly fecure, at mid-day, the on^oftlf 



the ftttlt- 
mcnts. 



^ Btiverley, p. 51. 

p 4 . " moment 
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BOOK moment that was prcvloufly fixed for this deed 
IX* of horror, the Indians ruflied at once, upon 
them in all their different fettlements, and mur- 
dered men, women, and children, with,undif« 
tinguifhing rage, and that rancdrous cruelty 
with which favages treat their enemies. In oiw 
hour nearly a fourth part of the whole colony 
was cut off, almoft without knowing by whofe 
hands they fell. The flaughter would have 
been univerfal, if compaflion,* or a fenfe of 
duty, had not moved a converted Indian^' to 
whom the fecret was communicated • the night 
before the maffacre, to reveal it to his mafter in 
fuch time as to fave James-Town, and fomc 
adjacent fettlements ; and if the Englifb in other 
diftricts had not run to their arms with refo- 
lution prompted by defpair, and defended thewt* 
felves fo bravely as to repulfe their affailants, 
who, in the execution of their plan, did not 
difcover courage equal to the fagacity aJid art 
with which they had concerted it *. 

But though the blow was thus prevented 
from defcending with its full effeft, it proved 
very grievous to an infant colony. In feme 
fettlements not a fmgle Englifhman efcaped. 
Many perfons of prime note in the colony, and 

* Stith, p. 208, &c. Pgrchas, iv, 1788, &c. 

among 
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among tbefe feveral members of the coundl, book 
wfere flain. The furvivors, overwhelmed with ^^* 
grkf, aftonifhrnent, and terror, abandoned all 
their remote fettlements, and, crowding together 
fof fafety to James-Town, did not occupy a 
territory of greater extent than had beeii planted 
foon after the arrival of their countrymen in - 
Virginia. Confined within thofe narrow bound- 
aries, they were lefs intent on fchemes of induftry 
than on thoughts of revenge. Every man toofe 
arms, A bloody war againft the Indians com- Bloody 

, , , • • 1 » I with the 

menced ; and, bent on extermmatmg the wnol^ induns. 
race, neither old nor young were fpared. The 
conduft of the Spaniards in the fouthern regions 
of America was openly propofed as the moft 
proper model to imitate ^ ; and regardlefs, like 
them, of thofe principle^ of faith, honour, and 
humanity, which regulate hoftility among civi- 
Kfed nations and fet bounds to its rage, the . 
Englifli deemed every thing allowable that tended 
to accomplifli their defign. They hunted the 
Indians like wild beads, rather than enemies ; 
apd as the purfuit of them to their places of 
rptreat ia the woods, which covered their 
country, was both difficult and dangerous, they 
endeavoured to allure them from their inaccef- 

^ Stith, p. 233.. 

fible 
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BOOK fible faftneffes by offers of peace and. proimfes 
^x of oblivion, made with fuch an artful appear- 
,^ anccof fincerity as deceived their crafty lead(?r, 

and induced them to return to their. forrae)r 
fettlements, and refume their ufual peaceful.; 
occupations. The behaviour of the two people : 
feemed now to be perfectly reverfed. The; 
Indians, hke men acquainted with the principles 

of integrity and good faith, on which the inter- 
courfe between nations is founded, confided in , 
the reconciliation, and lived in abfolute lecurity . 
without fufpicion of danger ; while the Engltflb, 
with perfidious craft, were preparing to injitate 
lavages in their revenge and cruelty. . Qn th? 
approach of harveft, when they knew an hofliig 
attack would be moft formidable and fatal, t|iey^ 
fell fuddenly upon all the Indian plantations,, 
murdered every perfon on whom they could lay 
hold, and drove the reft to the woods, whet-g^ 
fo manyperiftied with hunger, that fome of tfti?i 
tribes neareft to the Englifh were totally ..pxtkri 
pated. This atrocious deed, which the pei;p^ 
trators laboured to reprefent as a neceffary, aj5^ j 
of retaliation, was followed- by fome happy 
effects. It delivered the colony fo. eatiy^jc, 
from any dread of the Indians, that it$. fettlpt. 
ments began again to extend, and its induftry.ta- 
revive. 

But 
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BtJT unfortunately at this juncture the ftatc book 
of the company in England, in which the pro- ix. 

perty of Virginia and the government of the company 

colony fettled there were vefted, prevented it ^-^^XdV 

froth feconding the efforts of the planters, by ^^^^ons. 

.1 

fuchra reinforcement of men, and fuch afupply 
of neceflfaries, as were requifite to replace what 
they had loft. The company was originally 
compofed of many adventurers, and increafed fo ' 
faft: by the junftion of new members, allured 
by the profpeft of gain, or the defire of pro- 
mbtmg a ftheme of public utility ,' that its 
general courts formed a numerous affembly'. 
The operation of every political principle and 
paffion, that ipread through the kingdom, was* 
felt in thofe popular meetings, and influenced 
their iecifions. As towards the clofe of Jameses 
reign more'juft and enlarged fentiments with 
retpeft to conftitutional liberty were difFufed 
aiAong the people, they came to underftand ' 
tjheir rights better, and to aflfert them with 

greater Boldnefs ; a diflinftion formerly little 
known, but now familiar in Englifh policy, 
begaii to be eftablifhed between the court and 
cbuntiy parties, and the leaders of each endea. 
Youred to derive power and confequence from 
every ' qiiaher. Both exerted themfelves with 

^ Stith, p. ZJZ. 276, 

emulation, 
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BOOK emulation, in order to obtain the direcHon of 2 
^" body fo numerous and refpedable as the coni- 
pany of Virginian adventurers. In confequence 
of this, bufinefs had been conducted in every 
^ general court for fome years, not with the tem- 

perate fpirit of merchants deliberating concenir 
ing their mutual intereft, but with the animofity 
and violence natural to numerous afleniblies, 
by which rival factions contend • for fupexi- 
ority". 

jafn«s in- As the king did not often affemble the great 
inquiry into counol oi the nauon m paruamcnt, the general 
duo!"^ courts of the company became a theatre, on 
which popular orators difplayed their talents; 
the proclamations of the crown, and ads of the 
privy council, with refpeft to the commerce and 
police of the colony, were canvafled there with 
freedom, and cenfured v/ith feverity, ill-fuited 
to the lofty ideas which James entertained of his 
own wifdom, and the extent of his prerogative. 
In order to check this growing fpirit of difcuiioa, 
the miniders employed all their addrefs and 
influence to gain as many members of the com- 
pany as might give them the direftion of their 
deliberations. But fo unfuccefsful were they in 
this attempt, that every meafure propofed by 

' Stith, p. 229, &c. CLalmers, p. 59. 

them 
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them was reprobated by a vaft majority, and book 
fometimes without any reafon, but becaufe they ix. 
^ere the propofers of it. James, little favour- 
Jibie to the power of any popular affembly, and 
weary of contending with one over which he 
had laboured in vain to obtain an afcendant, 
began to entertain thoughts of diflblving the 
company, and of new-modelling its conftitution* 
Pretexts, neither unplaufible, nor deftitute of 
fome foundation, feemed to juftify this meafure. 
The flow progrefs of the colony, the large fums 
of money expended, and great number of men 
ivho had perifhed in attempting to plant it, the 
late mafTacre by the Indians, and every difafter ' 
that had befallen the Englifii from their firft 
inigratiort to America, were imputed folely to 
the inability of a numerous company to conduft 
an enterprife fo complex and arduous. The 
nation felt fenlibly its difappointment in a fcheme 
in which it had engaged with fanguine expefl:- 
aitions of advantage, and wifhed impatiently for 
fuch an impartial fcrutiny into former proceed- 
ings as might fugged more falutary meafures in 
the future adminiftration of the colonyi The 
prefent ftate of its affairs, as well as the wifhes 
of the people, feemed to call for the iiiterpo- 
fiiion of the crown ; and James, eager to difplay 
the fuperiority of his royal wifdom, in correfting 
thofe errors into which the company had been 

betrayed 
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BOOK betrayed by inexperience in the art$ of goverfr 
IX. ment, boldly undertook the work of refoim^ 
16*3. at ion. Without regarding the rights converj^ed to 
^y 5- the company by their charter, and without xik 
formality of any judicial proceeding for annulling 
it, he, by virtue of his prerogative, iffued ^a 
Gommiffion, empowering fome of the judged 
and other perfonsof note, to examine infoiH 
the trahficlftions of th^ company from its firft 
eftablifhment, and to lay the refult of their 
inquiries, together with their opinion coneerxiMg 
the moft effeftual means of rendering the colbit^ 
more profperous", before the privy counciL At 
the {muG time, by a ftrain of authority ftill 
higher, he ordered all the records and papets ctf 
the company to be feized, and two of its prin- 
cipal officers to be arrefted. Violent aAd arbi- 
trary as thefe afts of authority may now apj>c^r^ 
the commiflioners carried on their inquiry u^th- 
out any obftrudion, but what arofe from f6t¥ife 
feeble and ineftedual remonftrances of^ tAfe 
company. The commiffioners, though- ^%hc^ 
conduced their fcrutiny with much aftivity iiliti 
vigour**, did not communicate any of their 
proceedings to the company ; but their rept^rt, 
with refpeft to its operations, feems to hare bSen 
very unfavourable, as the king, in confequ^l^e 

•• Stith, p. 288. ^ Smith's- Travels, p. 165, &C' 

of 
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Cifit^ iignified to the company his intention of boo*: 
veftiilg) the fupreme govqrnment of the company *^* 
in k governor and twelve affiftants, to be refi- oft.'g. 

-ddnt in England, and the executive power in a ^^^^^^^^^ 

goiihcil of twelve, which fhould refide in Vir- f^rrcnder 

' , , its charter* 

giijiiak The governor and affiftants were to be 
P3[iginally appointed by the king. Future 
Vacancies were to be fupplied by the governor 
an4 hi^ affiftants, but their nomination was not 
tp. if ak^ effeft until it fhould be ratified by the 
pr^yy counciL The twelve counfellor^ in Vir-* 
ginistiWete to be chofen by the governor and 
affiftants ; and this choice was likewife fubjefted 
to the, review of the privy council. With an 
Intension, to quiet the minds of the colonifts, it 
was ^ declared ' that private property fhould be 
4^m^4 facred ; and for the more effectual 
ff/^urity of ir, all grants of lands from the 
fo rimer company were to be confirmed by the 
p^w one. In order to facilitate the execution 
9|i this plan, the king required the company 
^ftantly to furrender its charter into hi3 
h^nds^ . . 

But here James and his minifters encounr company 
tered a fpirit, of which they feem not to have 
l^een aware. They found the members of the 

? Stith, p. 293, Sec. 

*^ company 



I 
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BOOK company unwilling tamely to relinquifli rights of 
IX. franchifes, conveyed to them with fuch legal 
formality, that upon faith in their validity they 
had expended confiderable fums**; and itil) 
more averfe to the abolition of a popular fcn-m 
of government, in which every proprietor had 
a voice, in order to fubjed a colony, in which 
they were deeply interefted, to the dominion of 
a fmall junto abfolutely dependent on the crown. 
Neither promifes nor threats could induce them 

oa. ao. to depart from thefe fentiments ; and in a general 
court the king's propofal was almoft unanimoufly 
rejefted, and a refolution taken to defend to the 
utmoft their chartered rights, if thefe fhould be 
called in queftion in any court of juftice. James, 
highly offended at their prefumption in daring 

Nov. 10. to oppofe his will, diredted a writ of quo warranto 
to be iflued againft the company, that the vali- 
dity of its charter might be tried in the Court of 
King's Bench ; and in order to aggravate the 
charge, by coUefting additional proofs of mal- 
adminiftration, he appointed fome perfons, in 
whom he could confide, to repair to Virginia 
to infpeft the ftate of the colony, and inquire 
into the conduft of the company, and of its 
officers there. 



^ Chalmers, p. 6i. 



The 
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' IRhe law-fuii: in the Kmg*s Bench did not book 
hang long in fufpenfe. It terminated, as was J^* 
ilfual in that reign, in a decifion perfedlly con- Tnai jn the 
fotiant to the wifties of *the monarch. The Ben^hi^n^i 
Charter was forfeited, the company was diffolved, diffoiution 
ted all the rights and privileges conferred pany. 
upon it returned to the king, from whom they 1624. 
flowed '• 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the moft f^jf^^^''* 
intelligent and beft-infofmed hiftorian of Vir- conftitution 

, , , , , oftheco^o- 

ginia, mention the diffolution of the company as nus. 
a moft difaftrous event to the colony. Animated 
with liberal fentiments, imbibed in an age when 
the principles of liberty were more fully un- 
folded than under the reign of James, they 
viewed his violent and arbitrary proceedings on 
this occafion with fuch indignation, that their 
abhorrence of the means which he employed to 
accomplilh his defign feems to have rendered 
them incapable of contemplating its efFefts with 
difcernment and candour. There is not perhaps 
any mode of governing an infant colony lefs 
friendly to its liberty, than the dominion of an 
exclufive^corporation, poffeffed of all the powers 
which James had conferred upon the company 
of adventurers in Virginia. During feverad 

» Rytner, vol. xvii, p. 618, «tc. Chalmers, p. "62. 
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BOOK years the colonifts can hardly be confidered in 
^^ any other light than as fervants to the company^ 
nouriihed out of its (lores, bound implicitly to 
obey its orders, and fubjefted to the moft rigor- 
ous of all forms of government, that of martin 
law. Even after the native fpirit of Englifhmea 
began to roufe under oppreiGon, and had ex>« 
torted from their fuperiors the right of enading 
laws for the government of that community of 
which they were members, as no ad, though 
approved of by all the branches of the provindai 
legiflature, was held to be of legal force, until 
it was ratified by a general court in England, 
the company ftill retained the paramount author 
rity in its own hands. Nor was the power of 
the company more favourable to the profperity 
of the colony than to its freedom. A nume* 
rous body of merchants, as long as its opera*- 
tions are purely commerci?il, may carry theiQ on 
with difcernment and fuccefs. But the mer- 
cantile fpirit feems ill adapted to condu^. an 
enlarged and liberal plan of civil policy, and 
colonies have feldom grown up to maturity aQ4 
vigour under its narrow and interefted regul^ 
tions. To the unavoidable defeds in adn^pir 
flration which this occafioned, .wer^ ^ddig^ 
errors arifmg from inexperience. The j^agli^ 
merchants of that age had not thofe extenfive 
views which a general commerce opens to fuch 

. as 
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as have the direftion of it. When they firft 
began to venture out of the beaten track, they 
groped their way with timidity and hefitation. 
Unacquainted with the climate and foil of 
America, and ignorant of the produftions beft 
fuited to them, they feem to have had no fettled 
plan of improvement, and their fchemes were 
continually varying. Their fyftem of govern- 
ment was equally fluftuating. In the courfe of 
eighteen years ten different perfons prcfided 
over the province as chief governors. No 
wonder that, under fuch adminiftration, all the 
efforts to give vigour and ftability to the colony 
fhould prove abortive, or produce only flender 
effefts. ' Thefe efforts, however, when efti- 
mated according to the ideas of that age, either 
with refpeft to commerce or to policy, were very 
confiderable, and conduced with aftonifhing 
perfeverance. 

Above an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds wcaknefs 

were expended in this firfl: ati npt to plant an colony. 

Englifh colony, in Ame lore than 

nine thoufand perfons >m the 

mother country to pe ment. 

At the diffoluticm oi^ tation^ 

in return for this waftc ^eople, 

did 
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BOOK did not receive foom Virginia an annual import- 
IX. ation of commodities exceeding twenty thoufand 
pounds in value; and the colony was fo far 
from having added ftrength to the ftate by an 
increafp of population, that, in the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and twenty-four, fcarcdy 
two thoufand perfons furvived": a wretched 
^ remnant of the numerous emigrants who had 

flocked thither with fanguine expe^tioas of a 
very different fate. 

Temporary The compauy, likc all unprofperous focieties, 

appoinied ^U unpitied. The violent hand with which 

for the go. prerogative had invaded its rights was forgotten, 

ofvirginia. and ucw profpefts of fuccefs opened, under a 

form of government exempt from all the ddFedis 

to which pad difafters were imputed* The king 

and the nation concurred with equal ^dour in 

refolving to encourage the colony. Soon alter 

the final judgment in the Court of King's B^di 

againfl: the company, James appointed a coimcil 

of twelve perfons to take the temporary direAicxnL 

of affairs in Virginia, that he might have Idfiar e 

AB5.a6. to frame with deliberate confideratfeh proffer 

regulations for the permanent gotemittent iDf 

the colony ^. Pleafed with fuch an oppoitiinfey 

gf exercifing his talents as a legiflator, he began 

* Chalmers' Annals, p. 69. ^ Rymer, trL 6i8« &c. 

• to 
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to turn his attention towards the fobjeft ; but book 
death prevented him from completing his plan^ ix. 

Charles L on his acceffion to the throne, leis, 
adopted all his father's maxims with refpeft to Acfeccion' 
the colony in Vh-ginia. He declared it to be a ^a?bu ^' 
part of the empire annexed to the crown, and ^^^'^ ^^' 
immediately fubordinate to its jurifdidion : he °^^^^ 

'^ colonyr 

conferred the title of Governor on Sir George 
Ylardely, and appointed him, in conjunftion 
with a» council of twelve, and a fecretary, to 
exercifc fupreme authority there, and, enjoined 
them to conform, in every point, to fuch 
inftrufUons as fifora time to time they might 
receive from him"*. From the tenor of the 
king's cqmmiffion, as well as from the known 
fpirit of his policy, it is apparent, that he 
intended to veft every power of government, 
both legiflative and executive, in the governor 
and council, without recourfe to tSe rcprefent- 
ativtls of the people, as poffeffing a right to 
enaft laws for the community, or to impofe 
taixes upon it. Yardely and his council, who 
fcem to have been fit inftruments for carrying 
this fyftem of arbitrary rule into execution, did 
not £ul to put fuch a conftrudion on the words 
of thehr conuniffion as was mod favourable to / 

^ Rymer, xviii, 72. 31 1, 

<i^3 their 
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their own jurifdiftion. During a great part of 
Charles's reign, Virginia knew no other Idw 
than the will of the fovereign. Statutes were 
publiflied, and taxes impofed, without once 
calling the reprefentatives of the people to 
authorife them by their fanftion. At the fame 
time that the colonifts were bereaved of political 
rights, which they deemed eflential to freemen 
and citizens, their private property was violently 
mon"opoiy^ invadcd. A proclamation was iffued, by which, 
of tobacco, under pretexts equally abfurd and frivolous, 
they were prohibited from felling tobacco to any 
perfon but certain commiffioners appointed by 
the king to purchafe it on his account * j and 
they had the cruel mortification to behold the 
fovereign, who fhould have afforded them pro- 
tedtion, engrofs all the profits of their induftry, 
by feizing the only valuable commodity which 
they had to vend, and retaining the monopoly of 
it in his own hands. While the ftaple of the 
colony in Virginia funk in value under*' tile 
oppreflion and reftraints of a monopoly, pi-o- 
perty in land was rendered infecure by various 
grants of it, which Charles inconfiderately 
beflowed upon his favourites. Thefe were not 
only of fuch exorbitant extent as to be unfavour- 
able to the progrefs of cultivation j but from 

. ^ Rymcr, xviii. 19. 

inattention' 
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inattention, or impeifeft acquaintance with the 3 o o K 
geography of the country, their boundaries ^^ 
were fo inaccurately defined, that large trafts 
already occupied and planted were often included 
in them. 

The murmurs and complaints which fuch 
a fyftem of adminiftration excited, were aug- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir John 
Harvey, who fucceeded Yardely in the govern- 
ment of the colony^, enforced every ad of 
power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, 1627. 
he added infolence to oppreflion, and neither 
regarded the fentiments, nor liftened to the 
remonft ranees of the people under his command. 
The colonifts, far from the feat of government, 
and overawed by authority derived from a royal 
commifGon, fubmitted long to his tyranny and 
cxaftions. Their patience was at laft exhaufted ; 9?^onms 
and m a tranfport of popular rage and mdigna- Harvey 
tion, they feized their governor, and fent him nor, and 
a prifoper to England, accompanied by two of prifoncrU 
their number, whom they deputed to prefer ^'^siand. 
their accufations againft him to the king. But 
this attempt to redrefs their own wrongs, by a 
procec4ing fo fummary and violent as is hardly 
eonfifteij^ with any idea of regular government^ . 

t 

y Rymer, xviii. 980. 
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BOOK and can be juftificd only in cafes of fuch urgent 

IX. neceflity as rarely occur in civil fociety, waft 

altogether repugnant to every notion which 

Charles entertained mih refped to the obedienciQ 

due by fubjefts to their Sovereign. To him the 

conduct of the colonifts appeared to h& not 

' only an ufurpation of his right to judge and to 

punifh one of his own officers, but an open and 

audacious aft of rebellion againft his authority* 

Without deigning to admit their deputies into 

his preCence, or to hear one article of their 

He is re- charge againft Harvey, the king inftantly fent 

the king, him back to his former ftation, with an ample 

ftited^in'his rcncwal of all the powers belonghig to it. But 

ment"' though Charlcs deemed this vigorous rfep necef^^ 

iary in order to affert his own authority, and to 

teftify his difpleafure with thofe who had pre^ 

fumed to offer fuch an infult to it, he feems to 

have been fo fenfible of the giievance^ under 
which the colonifts groaned, and of the chief 
1639* fource from which they flowed, that foon aft^i* 
he not only removed a governor -fo juftly odious 
to them, but named as a fuccefTor Sir William 
Berkeley, a perfon far fuperior to Harvey in 
rank and abilities, and ftill more diftinguifhed 
by poffefTing all the popular virtues to which the 
jcjfher-wasa ftranger^ ^ 

* Beverley's Hift. of Virg. p. 50. Chalmers' Annals, 
L 1189 &c. 

Under 
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Under his government the colony in Virginia 3 o o k 
remained, with fome fliort intervals of interrup- ^^* 
tion, almoft forty years j and to his mild and sir w. 
pf udent adminiftration its increafe and profperity ap^ii^J^ 
is in a great meafure to be afcribed. It was g^g^^^JJ' 
indebted, however, to the kine: himfelf for fuch «"<* wife 
a reform of its conftitution and policy, as gave tioji. 
a different afpefl: to the colony, and animated^ 
all its operations with new fpirir. Though the 
.tenor of Sir William Berkeley's commiffion was 
the fame with that of his predeceffor, he received 
inftruftions under the great feal, by which he 
was empowered to declare, that in all its con- 
cerns, civil as well as ecclefiaftical, the colony 
was to be governed according to the laws of 
England : he was direfted to iffue writs for New prf- 
elefting reprefentatives of the people, who, in granted by 
conjunftion with the governor and council, were ^^^'^*^*' 
to form a general affembly, and to poffefs 
fupreme legiilative authority in the community : 
he was ordered to eftablifti courts of juftice, in 
which all queftions, whether civil or criminal, 
were to be decided agreeably to the forms of 
judicial procedure in the mother country. It is 
not eafy to difcover what were the motives which 
induced a monarch tenacious in adhering to any 
opinion or fy ftem which he had once adopted, ;; 
jealous to exccfs of his own rights, and adverfc^ 

oa 
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BOOK on every occafion to any extenfion of the prlvi- 
IX. leges claimed by his people, to relinquifti hii 
original plan of adminiftration in the colony, 
and to grant fuch immunities to his fubje^U 
fettled there. From the hiftorians of Virginia^ 
no lefs fuperficial than ill-informed, no, light 

Motives Q2JI be derived with refpeft to this point. It is 

that appear *^ * ^ ^ 

to have moft probable, the dread of the fpirit then 
the king, rifing in Great Britain extorted from Charles 
conceffions fo favourable to Virginia. After an 
intermiffion of almoft twelvfe years, the ftate of 
his affairs compelled him to have recourfe to the 
great council of the nation. There his fubjeds 
would find a jurifdiftion independent of the 
crown, and able to control its authority. There 
they hoped for legal redrefs of all their griev. 
ances. As the colonifts in Virginia had applied 
for relief to a former parliament, it might be 
expeded with certainty, that they would lay 
their cafe before rhe firft meetnig of an aflembly, 
in which they were fecure of a favourable audi-, 
ence. Charles knew, that, if the fpirit of his 
adminiftration in Virginia were to be tried by. 
tlie maxims of the Englifli conftitu^tion, it ifiXlii, 
be feverely reprehended. He was aware- th?it,' 
many meafures of greater moment in his govern-.. 
ment would be brought under a ftrift review, in, 
parliament j and unwilling to give mal-contents 

the 
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the advantage of adding a charge of opprcffion 
in the remote part of his dominions to a catalogue 
of domeftic grievances, he artfully endeavoured 
to take the merit of having granted voluntarily 
to his people in Virginia fuch privileges as he 
forefaw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles cftablifhed the internal T*"^1»« 
government of Virginia on a model fimilat to under the 
that of the Englifli conftitution, and conferred vcmmcm. 
on his fubjeSs there all the rights of freemen 
and citizens, he was extremely folicitous to 
maintain its connexion with the parent ftate. 
With this view he inftrufted Sir William Berke- 
ley ftriaiy to prohibit any commerce of th^ 
colony with foreign nations ; and in order more 
certainly to fecure exclufive poffeffion of all the 
advantages arifing from the fale of its produc- 
tions, he was required to take a bond from the 
mafter of each veffel that failed from Virginia, 
to land his cargo in fome part of the king's« 
dominions in Europe *. Even under this 
reftraint, fuch is the kindly influence of free 
government on fociety, the colony advanced fo 
rapidly in induftry and population, that at the 
beginning of the civil war the Englifh fettled ia 
it exceeded twenty thoufand \ 

« 

* Chalmers' Annals^ P-^ig. 232. ^ Ibid. p. X2^. 
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Gratitude towards a monarch, from whofc 
hands they had received immunities 'which 
they had long wiflied, but hardly expefted to 
enjoy, the influence and example of a popular 
governor, paiSonately devoted to the interefts 
of his mafter, concurred in preferving invioiated 
loyalty among the colonifts. Even after mo* 
aarchy was aboliflied, after one king had been 
beheaded, and another driven into exile, the 
authority of the crown continued to be acknow- 
ledged and revered in Virginia. Irritated at this 
open defiance of its power, the parliament iflued 
an ordinance, declaring, that as the fettlement 
in Virginia had been made at the coil and by the 
people of England, it ought to be fubordinate 
to and dependant upon the Englilh common^ 
wealth, and fubjed to fuch laws and regulations 
as are or fhall be made in parliament : th^f, 
inftead of this dutiful fubmiiSon, the colonics 
had difclaimed the authority of the ftate, an3 
audacioufly rebelled againfl it; that on this 
account they were denounced notorious trajtoris, 
and not only all veffels belonging to natives' of 
England, but thofe of foreign nations, were 
prohibited to enter their ports, or to carry on 
imy commerce with them. 



ft 

Parliament I'^ ^as uot the mode of that age to wage a 
^^f':'?^ war of words alone. The efforts pfan high- 

€0 Virginia. -• . . « 
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Tpirited government in afferting its own dignity b o o ic 
were prompt and vigorous. A powerful fqua- ^x. 
dron, with a confiderable body of land-forces, 
was difpatched to reduce the Virginians to obe* 
dience. After compelling the colonies in Bat- 
badoes and the other iflaiids to fubmit to the 
commonwealth, the fquadron entered the Bay '^5»* 
of Chefapeak. Berkeley, with more courage 
than prudence, took arms to oppofe this formi- 
dable armament ; but he could not long main* 
tain fuch an unequal conteft. His gallant refift- 
ance, however, procured favourable terms to 
the people under his ffovernment. A general Virgmfaii 
indemnity tor all pan: offences was granted ; knowledge 
they acknowledged the authority of the comi monwTadth; 
monwealth, atid were admitted to a participa- 
tion of all the rights epjoyed by citizens*^. 
Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, dif- 
/dained to make any ftipulation for himfelf ; and 
chooling to pafs his days far removed from the 
feat of a government which he detefted, conti- 
nued to refide in Virginia as a private man, 
beloved and refpedked by all over whom he had 
formerly prefided. 

Not fatisfied with taking meafures to fubjed Reftraitits 
the colonies, the commonwealth turned its oftheco. 

* Thurlow's State Papers, i. 197. Chalmers' Anpab, 
J. i22. BcYerley's Hift. p. 53, 

attentioa 
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BOOK attention towards the mod effedual mode of 
IX. retaining tHem in dependance on the parMt 
ftate, and of fecuring to it the benefit of their 
increafing commerce. With this view the 
parliament framed two laws, one of which 
exprefsly prohibited all mercantile intercoitrfe 
between the colonies and foreign ftates, and the 
other ordained, that no produftion of Afia, 
Africa, or America, fhould be imported into the 
dominions of the commonwealth, but in vcffck 
belonging to Englifti owners, or to the people 
of the colonies fettled there, and navigated by 
an Englifti commander *, and by crews of wbkh 
the greater part muft be Engliflimen. But 
while the wifdom of the commonwealth pre- 
fcribed the channel in which the trade of the 
colonies was to be carried on, it was folicitous 
to encourage the cultivation of the ftaple com«< 
modity of Virginia by an aft of parliament^^ 
1651. which gave legal force to all the injunctions of 
James and Charles againft planting tobacco m 
England % 

Under governors appointed by the commotio 
wealth, or by Cromwell, when he ufurped the 
fupreme power, Virginia remained almofl nine 
years in perfeft tranquillity. During that period^ 

^ Scobci's Ads, p. 132. 176. « Ibid. p. 117. 

many 
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many; adherents to the royal party, and among b o o i& 
thefe feme gentlemen of good families, in order ix« 
to avofd danger and oppreffion, to which they 
\|rere expofed in England, or in hopes of repair- 
ing their ruined fortunes, reforted thither* 
Warmly attached to the caufe for which they Tiiecoio. 
had fought and fufFered, and animated with all tisficd witb 
the paffions natural to men recently engaged in arlinu^ 
a fierce and long-protrafted civil war, they, by 
their intercourfe with the colonifts, confirme4 
them in principles of loyalty, and added to their 
ippatience and indignation under the reftraints 
impofed on their commerce by their new mafters* 
On the death of Mathews, the lad governor 
named by Cromwell, the fentiments and inclin- . 
ation of the people, no longer under the control 
of authority, burft out with violence. They 
forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his retire- 
ment ; they unanimoufly eleded him governor 
of the colony : and as he refufed to ad under 
an ufurped authority, they boldly ereded th« 
royal ftandard, and acknowledging Charles II; ^^ ^^^ 
to be their lawful fovereign, proclaimed him with ^^^ ^J> ^c 
all his titles ; and the Virginians long boafled, charics 11. 
that as they were the lad of the king's fubjefts 
who renounced their allegiance, they were the 
firft who returned to their duty ^ 

' Bcycrle)', p. 55. Chalmers, p. 124. 

Happily 
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Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolu* 
tion in England, no lefs fudden and unexpefted, 
iJiJJ^JTto^ featcd Charles on the throne of his anceftors, 
•^^y 'i J and faved them from the fevere chaftifement to 

rewarded* . . . i- 

tirhich their premature declaration in his favour 
muft have expofed them. On receiving the firft 
account of this event, the joy and exultation of 
the colony were univerfal and unbounded. Thcfe, 
however, were not of long continuance. Gra- 
cious but unproductive profefEons of efteem and 
good-will were the only return made by Charles 
to loyalty and fervice^, which in their own efti- 
mation were fo diftinguifhed that no recompence 
was beyond what they might claim. If the king^s 
neglefl; and ingratitude difappointed all the fan- 
guine hopes which their vanity had founded on 
the merit of their paft conduft, the fpirit which 
influenced parliament in its commercial delibera- 
tions opened a profpe£i: that alarmed them with 
refped to their future fituation. In framing 
regulations for the encouragement of trade, 
which, during the convulfions of civil war, and 
amidft continual fluftuations in government, 
had met with fuch obftruftion that it declined in 
every quarter ; the Hoyufe of Commons, inftead 
of granting the colonies that relief which they 
expefted from the reftraints in their commerce 
impofed by the commonwealth and Cromwell, 
not only adopted all their ideas concerning thia 

branch 
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-branch of legiflation, biit extended them farther. 6 Ic 
This produced the ad of navigation^ the moft ^*- 
important and memorable of any in the ftatute- iJI^^^Ji^ 
book with refpe£k to the hiftory of Englifli ^^• 
<:ommerce. By it, befides feveral momefftous 
articles foreign to the fubjefl: of this work, it 
was enafted, that no commodities Ihould be 
imported into any fettlement in Afia, AfricJl, 
or America, or exported from them, but in 
veflels of Englifli or plantation built, wheredf 
the mafter and three-fourths of the mariners 
fhall be Englifli fubjefts, under pain of forfeiting 
Ihip and goods; that none but natural-borfi 
fubjefts, or fuch as have been naturah'zed, fliall 
exercife the occupation of merchant or fadlbr in 
any Englifli fettlement, under pain of forfeiting 
their goods and chattels ; that no fugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods ufed in 
dying, of the growth or manufaclure . of the 
colonies,- fliall be fliipped from them to any 
other country but England ; and iii order tp 
fecure the performance of this, a fufficient bond, 
with one furety, fliall be given before failing by 
the owners, for a fpecific fum proportional to 
the rate of the veflTel employed by them ^. The 
produftions fubjefted to this reftriftion are 

^ 12 Car* IJ. c. i8. 

' VOL. IV. R diflLn- 
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BOOK diftmguifhed, in the language of commerce 
IX. and finance, by the name of enumerated commo' 
dijties ; and as induftry in its progrefs furniflied 
liew articles of value, thefe have been fucceflively 
added to the roll, and Tubjefted to the fame 
1663. reftraint. Soon after, the aft of navigation was 
extended, and additional reftraints were impofed, 
by a new law, which prohibited the importation 
of any European commodity into the colonies, 
but what was laden in England in veffels navi- 
gated and manned as the aft of navigation 
^ required. More Gffeftu:il provifion was made 
by this law for exafting the penalties to which 
the tranfgreflbrs of the aft of navigation were 
fubjefted ; and the principles of policy, on which 
the various regulations contained in both flatutes 
are founded, were openly avowed in a declara- 
tion, that as the plantations beyond feas are inha- 
bited and peopled by fubjefts of England, they 
may be kept in a firmer dependance upon it, 
and rendered yet more beneficial and advantage- 
ous unto it, in the further employm^t and 
increafe of EngHfh (hipping and feamen, as well 
as in the vent of Englifh woollen and other 
manufaftures and commodities ; and in making 
England a ftaple, not only of the commodities 
of thofe plantations, but alfo of the commodities 
of other countries and places, for thefupplying 

of 
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of them ; and it being the ufage of other nations book 
to keep the trade of their plantations to them- ^x. 
felves**. In profecution of thofe favourite 
maxims, the Englifli legiflature proceeded a 
ftep farther. As the aft of navigation had left 
the people of the colonies at liberty to export 
the enumerated commodities from one plantation 
to another without paying any duty, it fubjefted »^7«- 
them to a tax equivalent to what was paid by 
the confumers of thefe commodities in Eng- 
land '. 

By thefe fucceffive regulations, the plan of^ Effeas of 
fecuring to England a monopoly of the com- 
merce with its colonies, and of fhutting up 
every other channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfefted and reduced into com- 
plete fyftem. On one fide of the Atlantic thefe 
regulations have been extolled as an extraordi- 
nary effort of political fagacity, and have been 
confidered as the great charter of national com- 
merce, to which the prefent ftate is indebted for 
all its opulence and power. On the other, they ^ 
have been execrated as a code of oppreflion, 
more fuited to the illiberality of mercantile 
ideas, than to extenfive views of legiflative wif- 
4om. Which of thefe opinions is beft founded, 

^ 15 Car. 11. c. 7. / * ?5 Car. II. c. 7. 
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I (hall examine at large in another part of this 
work. But in writing the hiftory of the Englifb 
fettlements in America, it was neceffary to trace 
the progrefs of thofe reflraining laws with accu- 
racy, as in every fubfequent tranfaftiotf \ye may 
obferve a perpetual eifertjon, on the part of the 
mother country, to enforce and extend them ; 
and on the part of the colonies, endeavours no 
lefs unremitting, to elude or Xo obftruft their 
operation. 

coionifts Hardly was the aft of navigation known in 

againft the Virginia, and its eflfefts begun to be felt, when 
the colony remonftrated againft it as a grievance, 
and petitioned earneftly for relief. But the 
commercial ideas of Charles and his minifters 
coincided fo perfeftly with thofe of parliament, 
that, inftead of liftening with a favpurable ear 
to their applications, they laboured afiiduoufly 
to carry the aft into ftrift execution. For this 
purpofe, inftruftions were ifTued to the governor, 
forts were built on the banks of the principal 
rivers, and fmall veffels appointed to c^uife on 
the coaft. The Virginians, feeing no profpeft 
of obtaining exemption from the aft, fet them* 
felves to evade it, and found means, notwith- 
ftanding the vigilance with which they were 
watched, of carrying on a confiderable clan- 
deftine trade with foreigners, particularly with 

'the 
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the Dutch fettled on Hudfon's River. Embold- book 
ened by obferving difafFedion fpread through ^^» 
the colony, fome veteran foldiers who had 
ferved under Cromwell, and had been banifhed 
to Virginia, formed a defign of rendering them- 1663. 
felves mafters of the country, and of afferting 
its Independence on England. This rafli project 
was difcovered by one of their aflbciates, and 
difconcerted by the vigorous exertions of' Sir 
William Berkeley. But the fpirit of difcontent, 
though repreffed, was not extinguifhed. Every ' 

day fomething occurred to revive and to nouriffi 
it. As it is with extreme difficulty that com- 
merce can be turned into a new channel, 
tobacco, the ftaple of the colony, funk prodi- 
gioufly in value, when they were compelled to 
fend it all to one market* It was fome time 
before England could furnifh therni regularly 
full alTortments of rhofe neceffary articles^ with- 
out which the induftry of the colony could not 
be carried on, or its profperity fecured. Encou- Colony 
raged by the fymptoms of general languor and thlhidians! 
defpondency which this declining ftate of the 
colony occafioned, the Indians feated towards 
the heads of the rivers ventured firft to attack the 
remote fettlements, and then to make incurfions 
into the interior parts of the country. Unex- 
peded as thefe hoftilities were, from a people 
who during a long period had lived in friendfhip 

R 3 with 
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BOOK With the Englifh, a meafure taken by the king 
IX. feems to have excited ftill greater terror among 

Difcontcnts thc moft opulcnt people of the colony. Charles 
had imprudently imitated the example of his 
father, by granting fuch large trafts of land in 
Virginia to feveral of his courtiers, as tended to 
unfettle the diftribution of property in thc 
country, and to render the title of the moft 
ancient planters to their eftates precarious and 
queflionable. From thofe various caufes, which 
in a greater or lefler degree affefted every indivi- 
dual in the colony, the indignation of the people 
became general, and was worked up to fuch a 
pitch, that nothing was wanting to precipitate 
them into the moft defperate afts but fome leader 
qualified to unite and to dired their operations ''. 



J 676. 



An infur- 
redion in 
Virginia, 
headed by 
N. Bacon. 



Such a leader they found in Nathaiuel Bacon, 
a colonel of miKtia, who, though he had been 
fettled in Virginia only three years, had acquired, 
by popular manners, an infinuating addrefs, 
and the confideration derived from having been 
regularly trained in England to the profeffion of 
law, fuch general efteem, that he had been 
admitted into the council, and was regarded as 
one of the moft refpedable perfofas in the 



^ Chalmers' Annals, ch. 10. 13, 14, paffim. Bcrerley, 
p. 58, &c. 
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colony. Bacon was ambitious, eloquent, daring, book 
and, prompted either by honeft zeal to redrefs ^^ 
the public wrongs, or allured by hopes of 
raifing himfelf to diftinftion and power, he 
mingled with the mal-contents, and by his 
bold harangues and confident promifes pf re- 
moving all their grievances, he inflamed them 
almofl to madnefs. As the devaftations com- 
mitted by the Indians was the calamity moft 
fenfibly felt by the people, he accufed the 
governor of having neglefted the proper mea- 
fures for repelling the invafions of the favages, 
and exhorted them to take arms in their own 
defence, and to exterminate that odious race. 
Great numbers aflfembled, and chofe Bacon to 
be their general. He applied to the governor 
for a commiflion, confirming this eledion of the 
people, and offered to march inftantly againft 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accuftomed 
by long pofleflion of fupreme command to 
high ideas of the refpeft due to his ftation, 
confidered this tumultuary armament as an open 
infult to his authority, and fufpedled that, under 
fpecious appearances. Bacon concealed moft 
dangerous defigns. Unwilling, however, to 
give farther provocation to an incenfed multi- 
tude, by a direft refufal of what they demanded, 
he thought it prudent to negociate, in order to 

R 4 gain 
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BOOK gain tune ; and it was not until he found al! 

IX. endeavours to foothe them ine^edual, thai: he 

iffued a proclamation, requiring them, in the 

king's name, under the pain of being denounced 

rebels, to difperfe. 

But Bacon, fenfible that he had now ad- 
vanced fo far as rendered it impoffible to recede 
xrith honour or fafcty, inftantly took the 
only refolution that remained in his fituation. 
At the head of a chofen body of his followers, 
he marched rapidly to James-Town, and fur- 
rounding the houfe where the governor and 
council were aifembled, demanded the com- 
million for which he had formerly applied* 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant fpirit of a 
cavalier, difdaining the requilitions of a rebelj 
peremptorily refiifed to comply, and calmly 
prefented his naked bread to the weapons 
which were pointed againft it. The council, 

however, forefeeing the fatal confequences of 
driving an enraged multitude, in whofe power 
they were, to the laft extremities of violence, 
prepared a commiffion, conftituting Bacon 
general of all the forces in Virginia, and by 
their intreaties prevailed on the governor to fign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardly was the council delivered by his dqiar- 

ture 
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ture from the dread of prefent danger, when, book 
by a tranfition not unufual in feeble minds, ix. 
prefumptuous boldnefs fucceeded to exceffive 
fear. The commiffion granted to Bacon was 
declared to be null, having been extorted by- 
force ; he was proclaimed a rebel, his fol- 
lowers were required to abandon his ftandard, 
and the militia ordered to arm, and to join th^ 



governor. 



Enrage^ at condu£t which he branded with Bacon 
the name of bafe and treacherous. Bacon, w.Bcrkd<» 
inftead of continuing his march towards the coundito 
Indian country, inftantly wheeled about, and ^y- 
advanced with all his forces to James-Town. 
The governor, unable to refift fu(ih a numerous 
body, made his efcape, and fled acrofs the 
bay to Acomack on the eaftern fliore. Some of 
the counfellors accompanied him thither, others 
retired to their own plantations. Upon the 
flight of Sir William Berkeley, and difperfion 
of the council, the frame of civil government 
in the colony feemed to be diflblved, and 
Bacon became poflfefTed of fupreme and uncon- 
trolled power. But as he was fenfible that 
his countrymen would not long fubmit with 
patience to authority acquired and held merely 
by force of arms^ hg endeavoured to found it 
on a more conftitutional. bafis, by obtaining the 

fandion 
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BOOK fanftion of the people's approbation. With 
IX. this view he called together the moft confider- 

'^-"•^''"^^ able gentlemen in the colony, and having 
prevailed on them to bind themfelves by oath 
to maintain his authority, and to refill every 
enemy that fhould oppofe it, he from that 
time confidered his jurifdiftion as legally efta- 
bliflied. 

sirw. Berkeley, meanwhile, having collefted 

fppues'for fome forces, made inroads into different parts 
En^iandV^ of the colony, where Bacon's authority was 
recognized. Several fharp conflifts happened 
with various fuccefs. James-Town was reduced 
to afhes, and the beft cultivated diftridts in the 
province were laid wafte, fometimes by one 
party, and fometimes by the other. But it 
was not by his own exertions that the governor 
hoped to terminate the conteft. He had early 
tranfmitted an account of the tranfaftions in 
Virgmia to the king, and demanded fuch a 
body of foldiers as would enable him to 
quell the infurgents, whom he reprefented as 
fo exafperated by the reftraints impofed on 
their trade, that they were impatient to fhake 
off all dependance on the parent ftate. Charles, 
alarmed at a commotion no lefs dangerous than 
unexpected, and folicitous to maintain his 
authority over a colony, the value of which 

was 
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was daily increafmg and more fully under/lood, book 
fpeedily difpatched a fmall fquadron, with fuch ^^* 
a number of regular troops as Berkeley had 
required. Bacon and his followers received 
information of this armament, but were not 
intimidated at its approach. They boldly deter- 
mined to oppofe it with open force, and 
declared it to be confident with their duty and 
allegiance, to treat all who Ihould aid Sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they fliould 
have an opportunity of laying their grievances 
before their fovereign ^ 

But while both parties prepared, with equal 1677. 
ammolity, to mvolve their country m the Bacon ter- 
horrors of civil war, an event happened, which J^i^uion! *^ 
quieted the commotion almoft as fuddenly as 
it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to 
take the field, fickened and died. None of his 
followers poffeffed fuch talents, or were fo much 
objects of the people's confidence, as entitled 
them to afpire to the fupreme command. Defti- 
tute of a leader to conduft and animate them, 
their fanguine hopes of fuccefs fubfided ; mutual 
diftruft accompanied this univerfal defpondency ; 
all began to wifh for an accommodation ; and 
after a (hort negociation with Sir William Berke- 

• Beverley's Hift. p. 75, 76. 

ley. 
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BOOK ley, they laid down their arms, and fubmitted 
^^* to his government, on obtaining a promife of 
general pardon. 

Thus terminated an infurreftion, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is diftinguifhed by the 
name of Bacon* s rebellion. During feven months 
this daring leader was mafter of the colony, 
while the royal governor was fhut up in a remote 
and ill-peopled corner of it. What were the 
real motives that prompted him to take arms, 
and to what length he intended to carry his 
plans of reformation, either in commerce or 
government, it is not eafy to difcover, in the 
fcanty materials from which we derive our 
information with refpeft to this tranfadlion. 
It is probable, that his conduft, like that of 
other adventurers in faftion, would have been 
regulated chiefly by events j and accordingly as 
thefe proved favourable or adverfe, his views 
and requifitions would have been extended or 
circumfcrlbed. 

Anarrem- SiR WiLLiAM BERKELEY, as foon as he was 
ftfmod^cta. reinfl:ated in his ofEce, called together the repre- 
fentatives of the people, that by their advice and 
authority public tranquillity and order might be 
perfectly eftabliflied. Though this affembly met 
a few weeks after the death of Bacon, while the 
* memory 



tion. 
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memory of reciprocal injuries was ftill recent, book 
and when the pafSons excited by fuch a fierce ix. 
conteft had but little time to fubfide, its proceed-. "^""^^^^ 
ings were conduced with a moderation feldom 
exercifed by tjie fuccefsful party in a civil war. 
No man fuffered capitally^; a fmall number 
were fubjected to fines; others were declared 
incapable of holding any office of truft; and 
with thofe exceptions, the promife of general 
indemnity was confirmed by law. Soon after, 
Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel JefFerys was 
appointed his fucceflbr. 

From that period to the Revolution in 1688, state of the 
there is fcarcely any memorable occurrence in the°Rcvo. 
the hiftory of Virginia. A peace was concluded ^,'^^3" ^" 
with the Indians. Under feveral fucceffive 
governors, adminiftration was carried on in the 
colony with the fame arbitrary fpirit that diftin- 
guifhed the latter years of Charles II. and the 
precipitate counfels of James II. The Virginians, 
with a conftitution which, in form, refembled 
that of England, enjoyed hardly any portion of 
the liberty which that admirable fyftem of policy 
is framed to fecure. They were deprived even 
of the laft confolation of the oppreffed, the 
power of complaining, by a law which, under 
fevere penalties, prohibited them from fpeaking 
difrefpedfuUy of the governor, or defaming, 

either 
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BOOK either by words or writing, the adminiflration of 
IX. the colony "*. Still, however, the laws reftrain- 
ing their commerce were felt as an intolerable 
grievance, and nourifhed in fecret a fpirit of 
difcontent, which, from the neceflity of conceal- 
ing it, acquired a greater degree of acrimony. 
But notwithftanding thofe unfavourable circum- 
ftances, the colony continued to increafe. The 
ufe of tobacco was now become general in 
Europe; and though it had fallen confiderably 
in price, the extent of demand compenfated that 
diminution, and by giving conftant employment 
to the induftry of the planters diffufed wealth 
among them. At the Revolution the number of 
inhabitants in the colony exceeded fixty thou- 
fand ", and in the courfe of twenty-eight years 
its population had been more than doubled **. 

^ Beverley, p. 8i. Chalmers, p. 341. 

^ Chdjners' Annals, p.. 356. ° Ibid. p. 125. 
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BOOK X. 

XTTHEN James I., in the year one thoufand fix book 

hundred and fix, made that magnificent x. 
partition, which has been mentioned, of a vaft ^i^^^^f 
region in North America, extending from the ^^^^^^J^^^* 
thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, of the 
between two trading companies of his fubjefts, compaay. 
he efl:ablifhed the refidence of the one in Lon- 
don, and of the other in Plymouth. The 
former was authorized to fettle in the fouthern, 
and the laitter in the northern part of this teni- 
tory, then diftinguiftied by the general name of 
Virginia. This arrangement feems to have been 
formed upon the idea of fome fpeculative refiner, 
who aimed at diffufing the fpirit of induftry, 
by fixing the feat of one branch of the trade 

that 
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3 o o K that was now to be opened, on the eaft coaft of 
X* the ifland, and the other on the weft. But 
London poffefles fuch advantages of fituation, 
that the commercial wealth and aftivity of Eng- 
land have always centered in the capital. At the 
beginning of the laft century, the fuperiority of 
the metropolis in both thefe refpefts was fo great, 
that though the powers* and privileges conferred 
by the king on the two trading companies were 
precifely the fame, the adventurers fettled in 
Plymouth fell far ihort of thofe in London, in 
the vigour and fuccefs of their efforts towards 
accomplifliing the purpofe of their inftitution. 
Though the operations of the Plymouth com- 
pany were animated by the public- fpirited zeal 
of Sir John Popham, chief juftice of England, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and fome other gentle- 
men of the weft, all its exertions . were feeble 
and unfortunate^ 

1606. The firft veflel fitted out by the company 

tempos to was taken by the Spahiards. In the year one 

northcm^^'^ thoufand fix hundred and feven, a feeble fettle- 

•oaft. ment was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on account 

of the rigour of the climate, was foon relin* 

quifhed, and for fome time nothing further was 

attempted than a few fifliing voyages to Cape 

Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for 

(kins and oil. One of the veffel.s equipped for 

this 
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this purpofe was commanded by Captain Smith, book 
whofe name has been fo often mentioned with ^* 
diftinftion in the Hiftory of Virginia. The smith fur- 
adventure was profperous and lucrative. But coaft^^d 
his ardent enterprifing mind could not confine "Usit^cw 
its attention to objects fo unequal to it as the '^h- 
petty details of a trading voyage. He employed 
a part of his time in exploring the coaft, and in 
delineating its bays and harbours. On his 
return, he laid a map of it before Prince Charles, 
and, with the ufual exaggeration of difcoverers, 
painted the beauty and excellence of the country 
in fuch glowing colours, that the young prince, 
in the warmth of admiration, declared, that it 
fliould be called New England * : a name which 
eSacdi that qf Virginia, and by which it is itiU 
diilinguiflied. 

» 

The favourable accounts of the country by Firft at- 
Smith, as well as the fuccefs of his voyage, fcem fc^unl^ 
to have encouraged private adventurers to profe- ^"^"^*''' 
cute the trade on the coaft of New England with 
greater briiknefs ; but did not infpire the bucu 
guifliing company of Plymouth with fuch vigour 
as to make Inynew attempt towards eftabliihing 
a permanent colony there. Something mart 
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than the profped of diftant gain to themfelves, 
or of future advantages to their country, was 
requifite, in order to induce men to abandon 
the place of their nativity, to migrate to another 
quarter of the globe, and endure innumerable 
hardfhips under an untried climate, and in an 
uncultivated land, covered with woods, or occu- 
pied by fierce and hoftile tribes of favages. But 
what mere attention to private emolument or to 
national utility could not effed, was accomplifhed 
.by the c^ration of an higher principle. Reli- 
gion bad gradually excited among a great body 
of the people a fpirit* that fitted them remark- 
ably for encountering the dangers, : and fur* 
mounting the* obftacles, which had hitherto 
rendered abortive the fchemes of colonization 
in that part of America allotted to the compcmy 
of Plymouth. As the various fettlements in 
New 'England are indebted for their origin to 
this fpirit, as in the courfe of our narrative' we 
Ihall difcem its influence mingling in all their 
tranfa^^ions, and giving a peculiar tin£hxre to 
the charafter of the people, as well as to their 
inftitutions, both civil and ecclefiaftical, .i( be- 
comes neceifary to trace its rife and progreft 
with atjtention and accuracy. . 



Wl > 



^ Different 
lentimcnts 
rcfpe^ting 



. . Wj[I£N the fuperlUtions; and cc^ruptii^ of 
the Romiih church prompted difierott v^iooB 
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of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to with- book 
dfaw from its communion^ the mode as well as ^* 
degree of their feparation was various. Where^ church gp- 
ever reformation was fudden, and carried on by thit pnT-^' 
the people without authority from their r^l^srs, ^l^^^mt^^ 
or in oppofition to it, the rupture was violent tion. 
and total. Every part of the ancient fabric was 
overturned, and a different fyftem^ not only 
with refpefl: to doftrine, but to church govern; 
ment, and the external rites of worlhip, was 
eftablifhed. Calvin, who, by his abilities^ 
learning, and aufterity of manners, had acquired 
high reputation and authority in the Proteftant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan 
of thorough reformation. He exhibited a model 
of that pure form of ecclefiaftical policy, which 
he approved in the conftitution of the church of 
Geneva. The fimplicity of its inftitutions, and 
(till more their repugnancy to thofe .of thp 
Popifh church, were fo much admired by all the 
ftrifter reformers, that it was copied, with feme 
fmall variations, in Scotland, in the Republic 
of the United Provinces, in the dominions of 
the Houfe of Brandenburgh, in thofe of the 
Eledor I^alatine, and in the churches of the 
Hugonots in France. ' 

But in thofe countries where the fteps of 
departure from the church of Rome were taken 

s 2 with 
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vith greater deliberation, and regulated by the 
wifdom or policy of the fupreme magiftrate, the 
reparation was not fo wide. Of all the reformed 
churches, that of England has deviated kaft 
from the ancient inftitutions. The violent but 
capricious fpirit of Henry VHI. who, though he 
difclaimed the fupremacy, revered the tenets of 
the Papal feie, checked innovations in dodrine 
or worfliip during his reign. When his fon 
afcended the throne, and the Proteftant rdigion 
was eftabliihed by law, the cautious prudence 
of Archbifhop Oanmer moderated the zeal of 
thofe who had efpoufed the new oj^nions. 
Though the articles to be recognifed as tht 
fyftem of national ^th were framed conform* 
ably to the dodrines of Calvin, his notions with 
tefpeft to church government and the mbd^ of 
worfliip were not adopted. As the hierarchy in 
England was incorporated w^ith the civil policy 
of the kingdom, and conftituted a member of 
the legiflature, archbifliops and bifliops, wit^ all 
the fubordinate ranks of ecclefiaftics fubjeft to 
them, were continued according to , ancient; 
form, and with the fame dignity and jurifdi&ion. 
The peculiar veftments in which the clergy 
performed their facred funftions, bowing at the 
name of Jefus, kneeling at receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, the fign of the 
Cfo& ia baptifm, the uie of the Ring. in, nm- 

riage. 
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tiagCy with feveral other rites to which long book 
ufage had accuftomed the people, and which ^* 
time had rendered venerable, were ftill retained. 
But though Parliament enjoined the obfervance 
of thefe ceremonies under very fevere penalties \ 
feveral of the more zealous clergy entertained 
fcruples with refped to the lawfulnefs of com- 
plying with this injunction : and the vigilance 
and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with, 
difficulty faved their infant church from the 
difgrace of a fchifm on this account* 

On the acceffion of Mary, the furious zeal Religious 
with which (he perfecuted all who had adopted lyM^ry. 
the tenets of the reformers forced many eminent 

■ 

proteftants, laymen as well as ecclefiaftics, to 
feek an afylum on the continent. Francfort^ 
Geneva, BaGl, and Strafburgh, received then^ 
with aflfeftionate hofpitality as fufFerers in the 
caufe of truth, and the magiftrates permitted 
them to affemble by themfelves for religious 
worfhip. The exiles who took up their refi* 
dence in the two former cities modelled their 
little congregations according to the ideas of 
Calvin, and, with a fpirit natural to men in 
their fituation, eagerly adopted inftitutions 
which appeared to be farther removed from the 

^ 2k 3 Edw.Vl. c. I. 

8 3 fupcr« 
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BOOK fuperftitions of popery than thofe of their own 
3^» church. They returned to England as foon as 
Elizabeth re-eftablifhed the proteftant religion, 
not only with more violent antipathy to the 
opinions and praftices of that church, by which 
they had been opprefled, but with a ftrong 
attachment to that mode of worfliip to which 
they had been for fome years accuftomed. As 
they were received by their countrymen with the 
veneration due to confeflbrs, they exerted all the 
influence derived from that opinion, in order to- 
obtain fuch a reformation in the Englifli ritual 
as might bring it nearer to the ftandard of purity 
in foreign churches. Some of the queen^s moft 
confidential minifl:ers were warmly dffpofed to 

Queen Eli- co-operate with them in this meafure^ But 
Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclinations 
of the one, or the fentiments of the other. 
Fond of pomp and ceremony, accuftomed, 
according to the mode of that age, to ftudy 
religious controverfy, and pofleffing, like her 
father, fuch confidence in her own underftand- 
ing, that (he never doubted her capacity to 
judge and decide with refpedt to every point in 
difpute between contending fcfts % flie cbofe to 

* Of ^he high idea which Elizabeth entertained with~ 
refpedl to her own fuperior fkill in theology, as well as the 
haughty ton€ in whjch flie diftatcd to her lubjc6U what they 

ought 
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aft according to her own ideas, which led her 
rather to approach nearer to the church of Rome, 
in the parade of external worfhip, than to widen 
the breach by aboliftiing any rite already efta- 
bliftied^ An aft of parliament, in the firft 
year of her reign, not only required an exaft 



ought to believe, we have a flriking piAure in her fpeech at 
the clofe of the parliament, A. D. 1585. — " One thing J^-'^ 
may not overfkip. Religion, the ground on which llf 'btKcf 
matters ought to take root, and being corrupted, may mar 
all the tree. And that there be fome fault-finders with the 
order of the clergy, which fo ma^make a dander to myfelf, 
and to the church, whofe over- ruler- God hath made me, 
whofe negligence cannot .be excufed, if any fchifms or errors 
heretical were fufFered. Thbs mdch I muft fay, that fomc 
faults and negligences muil grow and be, as in all other 
great charges it happeneth ; and what vacation without ? . 
All which, if you my lords of the clergy do not amend, I 
mean to depofe you. Look ye, therefore, well to your 
charges. This may be amended without needlefs or open 
exclamations. I am fuppofed to have many fludies, but 
moil philofophicaL I muft yield this to be true, that I 
fuppofe few (that be not profeiFors} have read more. And 
I oeed not tell you, that I am not fo fimple that I under* 
ftiuid not, nor fo forgetful that I remember not ; and yet, 
amidft my many volumes, I hope God's book hath not been 
my feldomeft le6^ures, in which we find that which by reafon 
all ought tp believe, i fee many over-bold with God 
Almighty, making too many fubtle fcannings of his bleffed 
wilL The prefumption is fo great that I may not fuffer it,'* 
&c. D'Ewes's Journal, p. 328. 

^ Ncal's HifW of the Puritans, I 138. 176. 

s 4 conformity 
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BH3 o K conformity to the mode of worfhip prefcribed in 
^« the fervice-bbok, under mofl: rigorous penalties^ 
but empowered the queen to enjoin the obferv* 
V ance of fuch ' additional ceremonies as might 
tend^ in her opinion, to render the public 
exercifes of devotion more decent and edify- 
ing % 

Puritani. The advocates for a farther reformation, 
notwithilanding this cruel difappointment of 
the fanguine hopes with which they returned to 
their native country, did not relinquifh their 
defign. They difleminated their opinions with 
great induftry among the people. They extolled 
the purity of foreign churches, and enveighed 
againft the fuperftitious pradices with which 
religion was defiled in their own church. In 
vain did the defenders of the eftablifhed fyftem 
reprefent that thefe forms and ceremonies were 
in themfelves things perfedly indifferent, which, 
from long ufage, were viewed with reverence ; 
and, by their impreffion upon the fenfes dndj^^ 
imagination, tended not only to fix the atten- 
tion, but to affed the heart, and to warm it*v 
with devout and worthy fentiments. The Puri* 
tans (for by that name fuch as fcnipled to 
comply with what was enjoined by the aft of 

« I Eliz. C 2. 
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umformlty were diftinguiflied) maintained, that book 
the rites in queftion were inventions of men, J^* 
fuperadded to the fimple and reafonable fervice 
require^ in the word of God; that from the 
exceiEve folicitude with which conformity to 
them wa$ exaded, the multitude mufl: conceive 
fuch an high opinion of their valu6 and import- 
ance, as might induce them to reft fatisfied with 
the mere form and fhadow of religion, and to 
imagme that external obfervances may compen- 
fate for the want of inward fandtity ; that cere- 
monies which had been long employed by a 
fociety manifeftly corrupt, to veil its own defedlsy 
and to feduce and fafcinate mankind^ ought 
now to be rejeded as relict^ of fuperftition un« 
worthy of a place in a church which gloried in 
the name of Reformed, 

Th£ people, to whom in every religious con- intoiertnt 
troverfy the final appeal is made, liftened to the church. ^ 
arguments of the contending parties ; and it is 
obvious to which of them, men who had lately 
beheld the fuperftitious fpirit of popery, and felt 
its perfecuting rage, would lend the moft favour* 
able ear. The defire of a farther feparation 
from the church of Rome fpread wide through 
the nation. The preachers who contended for 
this, and who refufed to wear the furplice, and 
other veftments peculiar to their order, or to 

obferve 
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:i» o o K obfcrve the .ceremonies enjoined by law, were 
x» followed and admired, while the miniftry of 
the zealous advocates for conformity was defer ted, 
and their perfons often expofed to infult. For 
fome time the non-^conformifts were connived 
at ; but as their number and boldnefs increafed, 
the interpofition both of fpiritual and civil autho* 
rity was deemed neceflary in order to check 
their progrefs. To the difgrace of Chriflians, 
the facred rights of confcience and private judg* 
ment, as well as the charity and mutual forbear- 
ance fuitable to the mild fpirit of the religion 
which they profeffed, were in that iage little 
underftoodt Not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itfelf in the fenfe now affixed 
to it, was then unknown. Every church 
claimed a right to employ the hand of power 
for the proteftion of truth and the extirpation of 
error. The laws of her kingdom armed Eliza- 
beth with ample authority for this purpofe, and 

fhe was abundantly difpofed to exercife it with 
full vigour. Many of the moft eminent among 
the Puritan clergy were deprived of their bene- 
fices, others were imprifoned, feveral were 
fined, and fome put to death. But perfecution, 
as ufually happens, inftead of extihguifliing, 
inflamed their zeal to fuch a height, that the 
jurifdiflion of the ordinary courts of law was 
deemed infuScient to fupprefs it, and a new 

tribunal 
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tribunal was eftablifhed under the title of the book 

high commijfion for ecclefiajiical affairs^ whofe ^* 

powers and mode of procedure were hardly 

lefs odious or lefs hoftile to the principles of 

juftice than thofe of the Spanifh inquifition. 

Several attempts were made in the Houfe of 

Commons to cheek thefe arbitrary proceedings, 

and to moderate the rage of perfecution ; but 

the queen always impofed filence upon thofe 

who prefumed to deliver any opinion with refpefl: 

to a matter appertaining folely to her preroga* 

tive, in a tone as imperious and arrogant as was 

ever iifed by Henry VIII. in addrefling his parlia* 

ments ; and fo tamely obfequious were the 

guardians of the people's rights, that they not 

only obeyed thofe unconftitutional commands, 

but confented to an aft, by which every perfoa 

who fhould abfent himfelf from church during 

a month was fubjefted to puniftiment by fine 

and imprifonment ; and if after convidion he 

did not, within three months, renounce his 

erroneous opinions and conform to the laws, he 

was then obliged to abjure the realm ; but if he 

either refufed to comply with this condition, or 

returned from banifliment, he fliould be put t(| 

(leath as a felon without benefit of clergy ^ 

f 35 EJiz. c. I. 
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BOOK By this iniquitous ftatute^ equally repugnant 
^* to ideas of civil and of religious liberty, the 
Entire fepa- Puritans Were cut off from any hope of obtain* 
Puritini^'^ ing either reformation in the church or indulg- 
fromthe' ^jiQ^ (Q themfelves. Exafperated by this rigor- 
ous treatment, their antipathy to the eftabliibed 
religion increafed, and, with the progrefs natu- 
ral to violent paffions, carried them far beyond 
what was their original aim. The firfl Puritans 
did not entertain any fcruples with refpe^ to the 
lawfulnefs of epifcopal government, and feem to 
have been very unwilling to withdraw from 
communion with the church of which they were 
members. But when they were thrown out of 
her bofom, and conftrained to hold feparate 
alTemblies for the worfhip of God, thdr followers 
&o longer viewed a fociety by which they were 
oppreiTed with reverence or affection. Her 
government, her difcipline, her ritual, were 
examined with minute attention. Every error 
was pointed out, and every defed magnified. 
The more boldly any teacher inveighed againft 
the corruptions of the church, he was liftened 
to with greater approbation ; and the fiuthcr be 
urged his difdples to dqiart from fuch an im- 
pure community, the more eagerly did tjhej 
follow him. By degrees, ideas of ecclefiaftidil 
policy, altogether rqpugnant to thole <£ the 

cfiab&flied 
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cftablifted church, gained footing in the natiqn. & o o IL 
The more fober and learned Puritans inclined to . ^* 
that form . which is known by the name of 
Prelbyterian. Such as were more thoroughly 
poflfeffed with the fpirit of innovation, however 
much they might approve the equality of paftors 
which that fyftem eftabliflies^ reprobated the 
authority which it vefts in various judicatories, 
defcending from one to another in regular 
fubordination, as inconfiftent with Chrjiftian 
liberty. 

These wild notions floated for fome time in 
the minds of the people, and amufed them with 
many ideal fchemes of eccleHaftical policy. At Bixmrnfts; 
length Robert Brown, a popular declaimer in '^ ^* 
high eftimation, reduced them to a fyftem, on 
which he modelled his own congregation. He 
taught, that the church of England was corrupt, 
and antichriftians, its minifters not lawfully 
ordained, its ordinance and facraments invalid ; 
and therefore he prohibited his people to hold 
communion with it in any religious funftion. 
He maintained, that a fociety of Chriftianj, 
uniting together to worfliip Odd, conftituted a 
church, poflefled of complete jorifdiaion in the 
condud of its own a&irs, independent of any 
other fociety, and unaccotmtable to any fup^-^ 
rior f that tt^ priefthood was neiibef a diftin£): 

order 
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BOOK order in the church, nor conferred an indelible 
X. charaSer ; but that every man qualified to teach 

'^^'"^* might be fet apart for that office by the eIe<5lion 
of the brethren, and by impofition of their 
hands ; in like manner, by their authority^ he 
might be difcharged from that fiindion, and 
reduced to the rank of a private chriilian ; that 
every perfon, when admitted a member of a 
church, ought to make a public confefBon of 
his faith, and give evidence of his being in a 
ft ate of favour with God ; and that all the affairs 
of a church were to be regulated by the decifion 
of the majority of its members. 

Browniiu This dcmocratical form of government, which 
Tnon^nl aboliflied all diftindion of ranks m the church, 
and conferred an equal portion of power on 
every individual, accorded fo perfectly with the 
levelling genius of fanaticifm, that it was fondfy 
adopted by many as a complete model of chriiUan 
policy. From their founder, they were deno- 
minated Brownifts ; and as their tenets were 
more hoftile to the eftablifhed religion than 
thofe of other feparatifts, the fierceft ftorm of 
perfecution fell upon their heads. Many of 
them were fined or imprifoned, and fcnne'put to 
death ; and though i&'own, with a levity of 
which there are few examples among enthufiafb 
whofe vanity has been foothed by being recog- 

nifed, 
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nifed as heads of a patty, abandoned his difciples, book 
conformed to the eftabliftied religion, and ac- x. 
cepted of a benefice in the church, the fed not 
only fubiifted, but continued to fpread> efpecially 
among perfons in the middle and lower ranks of 
life. But as all their motions were carefully 
watched, both by the ecclefiaftical and civil 
courts, which, as often as they were detected, 
puniflbed them with the utmoft rigour, a body 
of them, weary of living in a ftate of continual 
danger and alarm,, fled to ^pUand, and fettled 
in Leyden under the care of Mr. John Robinfon^ 
their paftor. There they refided for feveral 
years unmolefled and obfcure. But many of 
their aged members dying, and fome of the 
younger marrying . into Dutch families, while 
their church received no increafe, either by 
recruits from England, or by profelytes gained 
in the country, they began to be afraid, that all 
their high attainments in fpiritual knowledge 
Would be loil, and that perfed fabric of policy, 
which they had eredked,^ would be diflblved, 
and configned to oblivion, if they remained 
longer in a ftrange land. 

Deeply affeded with the profped of an Remove 

frQin thence. 

event, which to them appeared fatal to the to America, 
interefls of truth, they thought themfelves 
called, in order to prevent it, to remove to 

fome 
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BOOK feme other place, "where they might profefs and 
^* propagate their opinions with greater fucceft. 
America, in which their countrymen were at 
that time intent on planting colonies, prefented 
itfelf to their thoughts. They flattered them- 
felves with hopes of being permitted, in that 
remote region, to follow their own ideas in 
religion without difturbance. The dangers and 
hardfhips to which all former emigrants to 
America had been expofed, did not deter 
them. ** They were well weaned (according 
to their own defcription) from the delicate milk 
of their mother country, and inured to the 
difficulties of a ftrange land. They were knit 
together in a ftrift and facred band, by virtue 
of which they held themfelves obliged to take 
care of the good of each other, and of the 
whole. It was not with them, as with other 
men, whom finall things could difcourage, or 
fmall difcontents caufe to wifli themfdves at 
1618. home again '.^' The firft objeft of th«r fdlici- 
tude was to fecure the free exercife of' that 
religion. For this purpofe they applied to the 
king ; and though James refuifed to give them 
any explicit aflTurance of toleration, they fecm 
to have obtained from him fome prom% of 'his 
connivance, as long as they contihued to 

t Hotchinfen'^ Hift- of Mftflaeh. p. 4* ' '^ 

demean 
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demean themfelves quietly. So eager were book 
they to accomplilh their favourite fcheme, that, ^« 
relying on this precarious fecurity, they began 
to negociate with the Virginian company for a 
tra6t of land within the limits of their patent* 
This they eafily procured from a fociety defirous 
of encouraging migration to a vaft country, of 
which they had hitherto occupied only a few 
fpots. 



Maffaciiu* 
fets Bay. 



After the utmoft efforts, their preparations 1620. 
fell far Ihort of what was requifitfe for beginning Firft'at- * 
the fettlement of a new colony. A hundred fetTira^ 
and twenty perfons failed from England in a 
fingle fhip on this arduous undfertaking. The 
place of their deftination was Hudfon's River, 
where they intended to fettle ; but their captain 
having been bribed, as is faid, by the Dutch, 
who had then formed a fcheme, which they 
afterwards accompliftied, of planting a colony 
there, carried them fo far towards the north, 
that the firft land in America which they made 
was Cape Cod. They were now not only Nov. n, 
beyond the precinfts of the territory which had 
• been granted to them, but beyond thofe of the 
company from which they derived their right. 
The feafon, however, was fo far advanced, and 
ficknefs raged fo violently among men unac- 
cuftomed to the hardfliips of a long voyage, 

VOL. jLV. T that 
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BOOK that it became neceflary to take- up shetrmbode 
^- 'there. After exploring the coaftj. tb^y i.chdilc 
.for their ftation a place now belonguig t9 the 
province of Maffachufets Bay, to which they 
gave the name of New Plymouth, probablyiinit 
of refpeft to that company, within wbpfei jwrif' 
diftion they now found themfelves fituated .*^*[ « 



S«t1c n- 
New Ply- 
mouth. 



Plan of go. 
vcrnment. 



No feafon could be more unfavourable/ <o 
fettlement than that in which the colony Iaa4e4 
The winter, which, from the predominance^ of 
cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un* 
known in parallel latitudes of our heiAifpber^ 
was already fet in; and they were ileaderiy 
provided with what was requifite for- comfort^ 
able fubfiftence, under a climate confide? ablrf 
more fevere than that for which they hiad ivoaaic 
preparation. Above one half of them .vrB& dmt 
oS before the return of fpring, by difeafies^ k& 
by famine : the furvivors, inftead of ksoAaf^ 
leifure to attend to the fup{dy of i their lifiHRi 
wants, were compelled to take arms, againftotte 
favages in their neighbourhood. Happftye^i 
the Engliih, a pedilence, v/hich raged; in, JbiuF^ 
rica the year before they landed, had fiorepi^eiF 

fo great a number of the natives, that tbiy #er^ 

. ■. ■ >jqo3q 

^ Hubard's Pref. State, p. 3. Cottor/g Magnalia, p. 7. 

HuUliinfon's Hid. p*>3f&c« 

quickly 
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qtii^Iy Tcpulfed arid humbled. The privilege b cf o K 
ttf profeffing their own opiiuons, and of being --- ^^^ 
governed by laws of their own framing, aBfbrded 
^cohfolation to the colonifts amidft all their dangers 
and hardflnps. The conftitution of their church 

tras the fame with that which they had eftatblifhed 
in Holland. Their fyftem of civil government 
was founded on thofe ideas of the natural equa- 
lity among men, to which their cicclefiaftical 
policy had accuftomed them. Every free man, 
Wh6 was a member of the church, Was admitted 
into the fupi^me legiflative body. The laws of 
England were adopted as the bafis of their jurif- 
prodence, though with fome diverfity in the 
punifhments inflifted upon crimes, borrowed 
from the Mofaic inftitutions. The executive 
power was vefted in a governor and fome affift- 
affits, who were «le6led annually by the member^ 
ef the legiflative aflfembly '. So far their mftu 
tntioiius appear to be founded on the ordinary 
rofli5dmg of human prudende. But it was a 
&k)ttrite opinienfi with all the eiitlmfiafts of that 
age, tiiat the fcriptnres contained a complete 
. fyftetn^' not only of fpiritual mftruftion, but of 
dvilw^om and polity ; and without attendhig 
to the peculi^ir circumftances or fituation of the 
people whofe hiftory is there recorded, they oftA. 

* Chalmers* AnnaUj p. 87. 

T a deduced 
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BOOK deduced general rules for their own condufl:^ 
X.# from what happened among men in a very 
difterent ftate. Under the influence of this 
wild notion, the colonifts of New Plymouth, 

Community jj^ imitation of the primitive chriftians, threw ^1 

of goods. . ^ ^ ^ 

their property into a common (lock, and, like 
members of one family, carried on every work 
of induftry by their joint labour for public 
behoof^. But, however this refolution might 
evidence the fmcerity of their faith, it ret^irded 
the progrefs of their colony. The fame fatal 
eflfefts flowed from this community of goods, 
and of labour, which had formerly been expe* 
This infti- rienced in Virginia ; and it foon became necef- 
fui to the fary to relinquifh what was too refined to be 
"^' capable of being accommodated to the affairs of 
men. But though they built a fmall town, 
and fur rounded it with fuch a fence as aflfqrded 
fuflicient fecurity againft the aflfaults of Indians, 
the foil around it was fo poor, their religioitf 
principles v/ere fo unfocial, and the fuppiy fent 
them by their iriends fo fcanty, that at th^ end 
of ten years, the number of people b^longiag 
to the fcttlement did not exceed three hundrad'* 
During feme years they appear not to hfp^e 
acquired right by any legal conveyance to tfao 

^ Chalmers* Annals, p. 89. Douglas's Summar}", i. 
P- 370. 
^ ClialmciV Annals, p. 97. 

territory 
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territory which they had occupied. At length b o o 1^ 
they obtained a grant of property from, the ^\ 
council of the New Plymouth company, but i^iq:"- 
wdre never incorporated as a body politic by This colony 
i'dyal charter". Unlike all the other fettle- poratcdby 
Inents in America, this colony mufl: be confi- 
d^red merely as a voluntary affociation, held 
together by the tacit confent ,of its members to 
recognize the authority of laws, and fubmit to 
the jurifdiftion of magiftrates framed and chofen 
by themfelves. In this (late it remained an' 
independent but feeble community, until it was 
united to its more powerful neighbour, the 
colony of Maffachufets Bay, the origin and 
progrefs of which I now proceed to relate. 

The original comp^iny of Plymouth having Grand 
done nothing efFeftual towards eftablifliing any p^y^outh 
permanent fettlement in, America, James I., in ^pp°"*^^^ 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and twenty, 
ifliied a new charter to the duke of Lenox, the 
marquis of Buckingham, and feveral other 
pejrfons of diftinclion in his court, by which he 
conveyed to them a right to a territory in Ame- 
rica, ftill more extenfive than what had been , 
granted to the former patentees, incorporating 
them as a body politic, in order to plant colonies 

"* Chalmers* Annals, p. 97. 107. 

T 3 there, 
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^ o o K tbere, with powers and jurifdiflions fiiiiitaMr'<to 
^* thofe contained in his charters to the comparifes 
of South and North Virginia. This fociety Was 
diftinguiflied by the name of the Grand CbUncil 
pf Plymouth for planting and governing KeW 
England. What confiderations of public utflky 
could induce the king to commit fuch an Uhd& 
taking to perfon$ apparently fo ill qualified for 
conducing it, or what profpefl of j^tate 
advantage prompted them to engage iii it, the 
information we receive from- contemporary 
writers does not enable us to determine. Ger- 
tain it is, that the expedations' of both were 
difappointed ; and after many fchemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the tiew 
aflbciates towards colonization proved unfuc- 
cefsful. 



* z ' ■ ' 



projtiiofa New England muft have remained unocT 
pew CO on), ^^pjgj^ j£ ^Yit fame caufes which occalioned the 
emigration of the Brownifts had nbt c&tctm'iira 
to operate. Notwithftanding the' violent 'p€rife^ 
cution to which Puritans of every denomIliisiiRi|JL 
were ftill expofed, their number and zeal daSr^ 
increafed. As they now dcfpaired of obtaitiitt]^ 
in their own country any relaxJition of the penal 
ftatutes enaded againft their fe£l, many beglii'tb 
turn their eyes towards fome other place of 
fetreat, where they might profcft their own 

ppinioM 
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opiniom with impumty. From the tranquillky B o D K 
vrjjkb their brethren had hitherto enjoyed in x. 
Nyew Plymouth, they hoped to find this defired ^ ".'™^' 
f^fylum in New England ; and by the adivity 
pf /Mr. White, a non-conformiil minifter at 
Porchefter, an affociation was formed by feveritl 
gentlemen who had imbibed puritanical notions, 
in order to conduct a colony thither. They 
purchafed from, the council of Plymouth all the 
^rritory, extending in length from three miles 
north of the River Merrimack, to three milos 
Ibuth of Charles River, and in breadth, from 
the Atlantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous M^Jchl^. 
as thefe proprietors were to accompHfh their 
favourite purpofe, they quickly perceived their 
own inability to attempt the population of fuch 
an immenfe region, and deemed it neceflary to 
call in the aid of more opulent co-partnexs ". 



' .- i 



, Q? .thefe they found, without difEcuIty, a 
jtuffijcieiU. number, chiefly in the capital, and 
stmong. .p^rfons in the commercial and other 
ip4wftriou3 walks of life, who had openly joined 
the, fed, of the Puritans, or fecretly favoured 
th^ir , qpinions. Thefe new adventurers^ with 
thei cauiiou natural to men conyerfant in bufmefo, 
^ntert«yla^d doubts concerning the propriety of 

P JJe^XH»it. of New Engl. 1. p,-|^2. 

T4 founding 
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3 o o K founding a colony on the bafis of a grtnt frcm 
X. a private company of patentees, who might 
convey a right of property in the foil, but could 
not confer jurifdiftion, or the privilege of 
governmg that fociety which they had in contemn 
plation to efcablifli. As it was only from loy^i- 
authority that fuch powers could be derivedj 
they applied for thefe ; and Charles granted thear 
rcquefl:, with a facility which appears aftoniflring, 
when we confider the principles and views of the 
men who were fuitors for the favour. 

4 

Charter to TiME has bccu coufidered as the Parent bf 

the new ^ ^ ^ 

colony of political wifdoHi, but its inftrudions arc commu* 
(us Bay. mcated flowly. Although the eaqjcnence or 
above twenty years might have taught the Eng- 
lifli the impropriety of committing the governs 
ment of fettlements in America to cxclufive^ 
corporations refident in Europe, neither the king 
nor his fubjefts had profited fo much by what 
paffed before their eyes, as to have e:^tendisd' 
tjieir ideas beyond thofe adopted by James, ii* 
his firft attempts towards colonization. The 
charter of Charles I. to the adventurers affofc. 
ciated for planting the province of Maflachufets 
Bay, was perfedly fimilar to thofe granted by 
his father to the two Virginian companies and ta 
• the council of Plymouth. The new adventurers 
were incorporated as a body politic, and their 

right 
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ligfeh to the territory, which they had purchafed n66n 
frofft.ihe council of Plymouth, , bemg confirmed x* 
by the king, they were empowered to difpofe of 
the lands, and to govern the people who flbould 
fqttle upon them. The firft governor of the 
qQmpany, , and his affiftants, were named by the 
<;i:own : the right of eleding their fucceffors was 
veiled in the members of the corporation. The 
executive power was committed to the governor 
and affiftants ; that of legiflation to the body of 
proprietors, who might make ftatutes and orders 
for the good of the community, not inconfiftent 
with the laws of England, and enforce the 
obfcrvance of them, according to the courfe of 
other <:orporations within the realm. Their 
lands were to be held by the fame liberal tenure 
with thofe granted to the Virginian company. 
They obtained the fame temporary exemption 
from internal taxes, and from duties on goods 
exported or imported ; and notwithftanding their 
migration to America, they and their defcend*- 
ants were declared to be entitled to all the rights 
of natural-born fubjeds °. . 

• 

The manifeft objeft of this charter was to 
confer on . the adventurers who undertook to 
people the territory on- Maffachufets Bay, all 

• Hutchinfon's CoUe6l. of Orig. Papers, p. i, &c. 

the 
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BOOK the corporate rights poffefled by the council of 
^* Plymouth, from which they had purchafed^i^ 
and to form them into a public body, refembling 
other great trading companies, which the ipnrit 
of monarchy had at that time multiplied I91 the 
kingdom. The king feems not to have forafisa^ 
or to have fufpefted, the fecret intentions of 
thofe who projefted the meafure ; for fo far was 
he from alluring emigrants, by any hopes of 
indulgence with refped to their religious fcrupleSj 
or from promifing any relaxation from the 
rigour of the penal ftatuies againft non-con- 
formiftsp that he exprefsly provides for having 
the t)ath of fupremacy adminiftered to €very 
perfon who fhall pafs to the colony, or inhabit 
there % , . , . ■ 

P Hutchiufon's Colledl. of Grig. Papers, p, 18.— {^ 1^ 
fiirprifing that Mr. Neal, an indullrious and generally wefi- 
informed writer, fhould affirm, that " free liberty bf^ i&ii' 
fcience was granted by this charter to all who (hould'ilKlfe 
in thofe paits, to worfhip God in their own way.'f ■ "^^i.f^ 
New Engl. i. 124. This he repeats in his Hiftpry ot4;]bii^ 
Puritans, ii. 210; and fubfequent hiftorians have copie<jl 
him implicitly. No penniffion of that kind, however,' is 
contained in the charter ; and fuch an indulgence would 
have been inconfiflent with all the maxims of Charles and 
hi^ miniRers during the cuurfe of his. reign. Atthtttm^ 
when Charles ifTued the charter, the influence of X«aii4 over 
his councils was at its height, the Puritans, were, pro&ciiled 
with the greatefl feverity, and the kingdom was i^lfd 

entirely 
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Bd*r •whatever were the intentions of the book 

fcm^;'^^he adventurers kept their own objefl: x. , 

fteadily in view. Soon after their powers to ^g^. 

^ftfifclifti a colony were rendered complete by the ?«^"^«n?«nt 

-' * ' in confe- 

rdyat charter* they fitted out five fliips for New qucnceof 

' ■' , this charter* 

England ; on board of which embarked upwards 
of three hundred paflcngers, with a view of 
fettling there. Thefe were moftly zealous puri- 
tans, whofe chief inducement to relinquifh their 
native land was the hope of enjoying religiou$ 
liberty, in a country far removed from the feat 
of government and the oppreffion of ecclefiaftical 
courts. Some eminent non-cbnformift miniffers 
accompanied them as their fpiritual inftru&ors. 
On their arrival in New England, they found 
the wretched remainder of a fmall body of emi- 
grants, who had left England the preceding year, June 29. 
under the condudt of Endicott, a deep enthu- 
fiaft, whom, prior to their incorporation by the 
royal charter, the affociateshad appointed deputy 
governor. They were fettled at a place called 
by the Indians Naunekeag, and to which Endi- 
cott, with the fond affedation of fanatics of - 
that age to employ the language and appellations 



cntitdy by prerogative. This is not an «ra in which one 
can 'CxpcA to meet with concdEons in favour of non- 
eonfontlifts^ from a prince of Chstrles's charadcr and pnn- 
fjpks, 

of 
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BOOK of fcripture in the affairs of common life, had 
X. given the name of Salem. 



Begjii with The emigrants under Endicott, arid fuch a^ 
a church!^ HOW joined them, coincided perfeftly in religions 
principles. They were puritans of the ftrifteft 
form ; and to men of this charafter the inftitti- 
tion of a church was naturally of fuch intereftiiig 
concern as to take place of every other objeOrl 
In this fir ft tranfadion, they difplayed at once 
the extent of the reformation at which they 
aimed. Without regard to the fentiments of that 
monarch under the fanction of whofe authority 
they fettled in America, and from whom they de- 
rived right toa£l as a body politic, and in contempt 
of the laws of England, with which the charter 
required that none of their afts or ordinancef$ 
Ihould be inconfiftent, they adopted in their 
infant church that form of policy which has 
fince been diftinguiflied by the name of Inai* 
Aug. 6. pendent. They united together in reliriou^ 
fociety, by a folemn covenant with God, aliil 
^ with one another, and in ft rid conformity, ' as 

they imagined, to the rules of fcripture. They 
elefted a paftor, a teacher, and an elder, wHorti 
they fet apart for their refpedlive offices, by 
impofition of the hands of the brethren. All 
who were that day admitted members of the 
church fignified their affent to a confeffion bf 

faith 
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f^ith drawn up by their teacher, and gave an book 
account of the foundation of their own hopes as x» 

chriftians ; and it was declared, that no perfon 
fhpuld hereafter be received into communion 
until he gave fatujfadion to the church with 
refpeft to his faith and fanftity. The form of 
public worfliip which they inftituted was without 
a liturgy, difencujnbered of every fuperfluous 
ceremony, and reduced to the lowed ftand^rd of 
Ci^viniftic fimplicity K 



1' 



T wa$, with the utmoft complacence that intolerance 

of the ncvr 



men, p^fEonately attached to their own notions, church. 
and who had loi^ been reftrained from avowing 
them, employed themfelves in framing this 
model of a pure church* But in the firft 
nxpn^ent that they began to tafte of chriftian 
liberty themfelves, they forgot that other men 
had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their 
nijmber, retaining an high veneration for the 
ritual of the Euglifh church, were fo much 
offended at the total abolition of it, that they 
withdrew from - communion with the newly- 
inftituted church, and affembled feparately for 
the worftiip of God. With an inconfiftency of 
which there are fuch flagrant inflances among 

H Math. Magnal. p. 1 8. Neal's Hlft. of N. Engl. I. 
126. Chalmers, p. 143. 

chriftians 
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BOOK chriftians of every denominatioa that k casluM 
X. be imputed as at reproach peculiar to any fk&i 
the very men who had themfeives fled from 
perfecution became perfecutors ; and had t& 
courfe, in order to enforce their own opiniens, 
to the fame unhallowed weapons, againfi: tbe 
employment of which they had lately remoB- 
(Irated with fo much violence. Endicott called 
the two chief malcontents before him ; and 
though they were men of note, and amoQg^^ 
r4umber of original patentees, he expelled 4tB 
from the Society, and fent them home i&-lfe 
(hips which were returning to England \ The 
colonics were now united in fenrimcnts ; but, 
en the approach of winter, they fuffieied io 
much from difeai'^, which carried off abnoft 
one half of their number, that thev oiade little 
progrels in occupying the country^ . - 

MzAxwHiLE the direciors of the compaiiy 

in England exerted their utmoft endeavours m 

order to reinforce the colony with a numerouB 

body of new fettlers } and as the iaiokratf 

EnsindiiB- fpiiit of Laud exacted comer mity to all -tj^ 

^b^. injundions of the church with greater rigoiur 

J^^*'* thaii ever, the condition of fuch as had any 

fcruples with rei'ped to this became fo iniofe- 

' Mid.cr, p. 19. Kcal, p. 1x9. 

nble. 
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i^Wfej' thsrtMnany accepted of their invitation tp book 
a fectoe retreat in New Ehgland. Several of ^- 
thefe were petfons of greater opulence and of 
better' condition than any who had hitherto 
irilgi^tcd to that country. But as they intended 
t5 -employ their fortunes, as well as to hazard 
their perfons, in eftabliftiing a permanent colony 
there, and forefaw many inconveniences from 
their fubjeftion to laws made without their own 
cbnfent, and framed by a fociety which muft 
always be imperfedly acquainted with thei? 
fituation, they inlifted that the corporate powers 
of the company (hould be transferred from 
England to America, and the government of 
the colony be vefted entirely in thofe who, by 
fettling in the latter country, became members 
of' it *. The company had already expended 
confiderable fums in profecuting the defign of 
their inftitution, without having received almofl: 
afty Return, and had no pfofpeft of gain, or 
even of reimburfement, but what was too remote 
and uncertain to be fuitable to the ideas of 
marthants, the moft numerous clafs of its 
members. They hefitated, however, with re-; 
fpeft to the legality of granting the demand 
of the intended emigrants. But fuch was their 
cagernefs to be difengaged from an unpromifing 

» Hutchinfofi's Coll. of Papers, p. 25. 

adventure, 
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BOOK adventure, that, " by general confent it was 

X. determined, that the charter Ihould be trans- 

Charter of fericd, and the government be fettled in New 

pany tiTns. Ei^gl*^^ \*' To the members of the corpora- 

-fcrrcdtothe iJq^ who chofc to remain at home was refer ved a 

cojoniits. 

Ihare in the trading flock and profits of the 
company during feven years. 

In this fingular tranfa£tion, to which there is 
nothing fimilar in the hiftory of Englilh coloni- 
zation, two circumftances merit particular atten- 
tion : one is, the power of the company to make 
this transference ; the other is, the filent acqui- 
efcence with which the king permitted it to take 
place. If the validity of this determination of 
the company be tried by the charter which confti- 
tuted it a body politic, and conveyed to it all 
the corporate powers v/ith which it was invefted, 
it is evident that it could neither exercife thofe 
powers in any mode different from what the 
charter prefcribed, nor alienate them in fuch a 
manner as to convert the jurifdiftion of a trading 
corporation in England into a provincial govern- 
ment in America. But from the firft inftitution 
of the company of Mafiachufcts Bay, its mem- 
bers feem to have been animated with a fpirit of 

* Mather, p. 20. Kutchinfon's Hift. p. 12. Chal- 
mers, p. 150. 

innovation 
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innovation in civil policy, as well as in religion ; B o o K 
and by the habit of rejefting eftablifhed ufages in ^ _^* 
the one, they were prepared for deviating from 
them in the other. They had applied for a royal 
charter, in order to give legal . eflfeft to their 
operations in England, as a£ts of a body politic ; 
but the perfons whom they fent out to Ame- 
rica, as foon as they landed there, confidered 
themfelves as individuals, united together by 
voluntary aflbciation, poiTefling the natural 
right of men who form a fociecy, to adopt what 
mode of government, and to enaft what laws 
they deemed moft conducive to general felicity. 
Upon this principle of being entitled to judge 
and to decide for themfelves, they eftablifhed 
their church in Salem, without regard to the 
inftitutions of the church of England, of which 
the charter fuppofed them to be members, and 
bound of confequence to conformity with its 
ritual. Suitably to the fame ideas, we fhall 
obferve them framing all their future plans of 
civil and ecclefiaftical policy. The king, though 
abundantly vigilant in obferving and checking 
flighter encroachments on his prerogative, was 
either fo much occupied at that time with other 
cares, occafioned by his fatal breach with his 
parliament, that he could not attend to the pro- 
ceedings of the company ; or he was fo much 
pleafed with the profpeft of removing a body of 
VOL. IV. u turbulent 
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BOOK turbulent fubjefts to a diftant country, where 
x^ they might be ufefiil, and could not prove 
dangerous, that he was difpofed to connive at 
the irregularity of a meafure which &cilitated 
their departure. 

^xtcndcd Without interruption from the crown, the 
adventurers proceeded to catty their fcheme into 
lexecation. In a general court, John Winthrop 
was appointed governor, and Thomas Dudley 
deputy .governor, and eighteen affiftants were 
chofcn; in whom, together with the body of 
freemen who fhould fettle in New England, 
were veiled all the corporate rights of the 
company. With fuch zeal and adivity did 
they prepare for emigration, that in the courfe of 
the enfuing year feventeen fliips failed for New 
England, and aboard thefe above fifteen hundred 
perfons, among whom were feveral of refpeSable 
families, and in eafy circumftances. On their 
arrival in New England, many were fo ill fatif- 
fied with the fituation of Salem, that they 
explored the country in queft of fome better 
ftation ; and fettling in different places around 
the Bay, according to their various fancies, 
laid the foundations of Bofton, Charles-town, 
Dorchefter, Roxborough, and other towns, 
which have fince become confiderabk in the 
province. In each of thefe a church "Was efta- 

Wiflied 
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blifhed on the fame model with that of Salem, book 
This, together with the care of making provi- ^* 
flon for their fubfiftence during winter, occupied 
them entirely during fome months. But in the Oft. 19. 
firft general court, their difpofition to confider 
themfelves as members of an independent 
fociety, unconfined by the regulations in thdr 
charter, began to appear. The elcdtion of the 
governor and deputy-governor, the appointment 
of all other officers, and even the power of 
making laws, all which were granted by the 
charter to the freemen, were taken from them, 
and veiled in the council of ailiftants. But the 
ariftocratical fpirit of this refolution did not 
accord with the ideas of equality prevalent 
among the people^ who had been furprifed into 
an approbation of it. Next year the freemen, i^%u 
whofe numbers had been greatly augmented by 
the admiffion of new members, refumed their 
former rights. 

But, at the fame time, they ventured to None but 

, . ^ • , . - members of 

deviate rrom the charter m a matter ot greater tiu? church 
moAient, which deeply affefted all the future freTmen. ** 
operations of the colony, and contributed greatly 
to form that peculiar charafter by which the 
people of New England have been diftinguifhed. 
A law was paffed, declaring that none fliall 
hereafter be admitted freemen, or be entitled to 

u 2 . any 
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BOOK '2nf Oiarc in the government, or be capable of 
X. being chofen itxagiftrates, or even of ferving as 
jurymien^ but fucb as have been received into the 
church as inembers". By this refolution, every 
perfon ^ho did not hold the favourite opinions 
co|icerning the doftrines of religion, the difci- 
pline of the church, or the rites of .worihip, 
was at once caft out of the fociety, and ftrippcd 
of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncon- 
trolled power of approving or rejefting the 
claims of thofe who' applied for admi^ion into 
communion with the church being vefted in the 
minifters and leading men of each congregation, 
the moft valuable of all ciyil rights was jxxzde to 
depend on their decifion with refpefl tp qualifi- 
Pernicious catipns purely ecclefiaftical. As in eii;anuiung 
quenccj.of iutQ. thefc, they proceeded not by.anjj knpj^n or 
Lion?" eftabli(he4 rules, but exercifed a difcr^opary 
judgment^ the clergy rofe gradually to .?i. M^r^e 
of jnflpence and authority, froi^ ,^hifib the 
levelling fpirit of the independent chufch-policy 
wjis calculated to exclude them. As .by tlieir 
determination jhe political condiUoij^ of every 
citizen was fixed, all paid court to men poflefled 
of fuch ^n importaj,t .pQw;er,,by affuminfl: thpfe 
, auftere and fanftimonipus manners wnica were 
known to be the moil cqf tain recpmmendation 



•<-.»r* 



" Hutchin&ii, p. ^26. . ehalmfr$,.p.vi53f. 

to 
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to their favour. In confequence of this afej^bd- book 
ant, which was acquired chiefly ? by the rwildefl; ^* 
enthufiafb among the clergy,. . their. aot|oQ$ 
became a ftandard to which all fiudied to con-< 
form, and the fmgularitiies charaderiftic pf the 
Puritans in that age increafed, of whi(:h .many , 
remarkable inftances will occur in the courfe of 
our narrative. ^ 

Though a confiderable number of planters Indian ter- 
was cut oflF by the difeafes prevalent in a country popu\"^^^ 
fo imperfeftly cultivated by its original inhabit- bythcfmaii 
ants as to be dill almoft one continued foreft^ 
and feveral, difcouraged by the hardfhips tO' 
which they were expofed, returned to England, 1631. 
recruits fufEcient to replace them arrived. At 
the fame time the fmalUpox, a diftemper fatal 
to the people of the New World, fwept away 
fuch multitudes of ttue natives that fome whole 
tribes difappeared ; and Heaven, by thus evacu- 
ating a country in which the Englifli might 
fettle without moleftation, was fuppofed to 
declare its intention that' they ihould occupy it. 



As feveral of the vacant Indian ftationsi were settlements 
well chofen, fuch was the eagernefs of the niftscx- 
Englifli to take poflTeflion of them, that their 
fettlements became more numerous and more 
widely difperfed than fuited the condition of an 

V 3 infan; 
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ihfant colony. This led to an innovation vhich 
totally altered the nature and conftitution of the 
government. When a general eourt was to be 
held in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
thirty.four, the freemen, inftead of attending it 
in perfon, as the charter prefcribed, eleftcd 
reprefentatives in their different diftrifts, autho- 
rizing them to appear in their name, with full 
power to deliberate and decide concerning every 
point that fell under the cognizance of the 
general court. Whether this meafure was 
fuggdfted by fome defigning leaders, or whether 
they found it prudent to foothe the people by 
complying with their inclination, is uncertain. 
The reprefentatives were admitted, and confi- 
dered themfelves, in conjundion with the gover- 
nor ^id afliftants, as the fupreme legiflative 
affembiy of the oolony. In affertion of their 
own rights they enabled, that no law fliould be 
paiTed, no tax fhould be impofed, and no public 
officer fhould be appointed, but in the general 
affembiy. The pretexts for making this new 
iarrangement were plaufible. The number of 
freemen was greatly increafed ; many refided at 
a diftance from the places where the^ ftipreme 
courts were held; perfonal attendance became 
inconvenient ; the form of government in their 
own country had rendered familiar the idea of 
delegating their rights, and committing the 

guardianlhip 
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guardknSiip of their libaties to reprefentatives book 
of their own choice, and the experience of ages ^^^ 
had taught them that this important trufl might 
with fafety be lodged in thdir hands. Thusf did 
the company of Maffachufets Bay> in Icfs thaa 
fix years from its incorporation by the kirig^ 
mature and' perfed a fcheme which, I have 
already obferved, fome of its more artful and 
afpiring leaders feem to have had in view when 
the a0bciation for peopling New England was 
firft formed. The colony muft henceforward 
be confidered, not as a corporation whofe powers 
were defined, and its mode of procedure r^u- 
lated by its charter, but as a fociety, which, 
leaving acquired or affumed political liberty, had, 
by its own voluntary deed, adopted a conftitu* 
tionor government framed on the model of that 
in England. 

But however liberal their fyftem of civil Spirit of 
policy might be, as their religious opinions incrcafcs. 
were no longer under any reftraint of authority, 
the fpirit of fanaticifm continued to fpread, and 
became every day wilder and more extravagant, 
Williams, a minifter of Salem, in high eftima* 
tion, having conceived an antipathy to the crofs 
of St. George in ^the ftandard of England, 
declaimed againft it with fo much vehemence, 
as a relic of fuperftition and idolatry which 

u 4 ought 
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BOOK ought not to be retained among a people fo pure 
X. and fandtified, that Endicott, one of the mem- 
bers of the court of affiftants, in a tranfport of 
zeal, publicly cut out the crofs from the enfign 
difplayed before the governor's gate. This 
frivoleus matter interefted and divided the 
colony. Some of the militia fcrupled to follow 
colours in which there was a crofs, left they 
Ihould do honour to an idol : others refufed to 
ferve under a mutilated banner, left they fhould 
be fufpeded of having renounced their allegi- 
ance to the crown of England. After a long 
controyerfy, carried on by both parties with 
that hea( and zeal which in trivial difputes fupply 
the ivant of argument, the conteft was termi- 
nated by a compromife. The crofs was retained 
in the enfigns of forts and fhips, but erafed 
from the colours of the militia. Williams, on 
account of this, as well as of fome other doc- 
trines deemed unfound, was banif^ed out of the 
colony ^. 

New fct. The profperous ftate of New England was 

tiers ^"^ 

now fo highly extolled, and the fimple frame of 
its ecclefiaftic policy was fo much admired by all 
whofe afFeftions were eftranged from the church 

^ Nea?8 Hift. of N. Eng. p. 140, &c. Hutchinfon, 
p. 37. Chalmers, p. 156. 

of 
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of England, that crowds of new fettleris flocked book 
thither. . Among thefe were two perfons, whofe x. 
names have been rendered memorable by the ^^ 
appearance which they afterwards made on a 
more confpicuous theatre : one was Hugh Peters, 
the enthufiaftic and intriguing chaplain of Oliver 
Cromwell ; the other Mr. Henry Vane, fon of 
Sir Henry Vane, a privy counfellor, high in 
office, and of great credit with the king; a 
young man of a noble family, animated with 
fuch zeal for pure religion and fuch love of 
liberty as induced him to relinquifh all his hopes 
in England, and to fettle in a colony hitherto 
no farther advanced in improvement than barely 
to afford fubfiftence to its members, was received 
with the fondefl admiration. His mortified 
appearance, his demure look, and rigid manners, 
carried even beyond the ftandard of precifenefs 
in that fociety which he joined, feemed to indi- 
cate a man of high fpiritual attainments, while 
his abilities and addrefs in bufmefs pointed him 
out as worthy of the higheft ftation in the com- 
munity. W^ith univerfal confent, and high 1636. 
expedations of advantage from his adminiflra- 
tion, he was eleded governor in the year fubfe- 
quent to his arrival. But as the affairs of an 
infant colony afforded not objeds adequate to 
the talents of Vane, his bufy pragmatical fpirit 

occupied 
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occupied itfelf wich theological fubtilties and 
fpeculations unworthy of his attention. Thefe 
were excited by a woman, whofe reveries pro. 
duced fuch efFefts both within the colony and 
beyond its precin^s, that, frivolous as they 
may now appear, they muft be mentioned as an 
occurrence of importance in its hiftory • 

Antino- It was the cuftom at that time in New Eng. 

mian fc6t igj^^^ amoug the chief, men in every congrega- 
tion, to meet once a week, in order to repeat 
the fermons which they had heard, and to hold 
religious conference with refpeft to the define 
contained in them. Mrs* Hutchinfon, whofe 
hufband was among the ndoft refpedable mem- 
bers of the colony, regretting that perfons of 
her fex were excluded from the benefit of thofe 
meetings, aiTembled ftatedly in her houfe.a 
number of women, who employed themfelyes 
in pious exercifes fimilar to thofe of the men. 
At firft (he fatisfied herfelf with repeating what 
flie could recollefl: of the difcourfes delivered, by 
their teachers. She began afterwards t^.^add 
illuflrations, ^nd at length proceeded tq'^^Aire 
fome of the clergy as unfound, and to.vcn^ ppi- 
nions and fancies of her own. Thefe were all 
founded on the fyftem which is denominated 
Antinomian by divines, and tinged with die 

deeped 
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de^peft enthufiafm. She taught, that fandHty of b o o k. 
life IS no evidence of juftification, or of a ftate x. 
of favour with God ; and that fuch as inculcated ^^""'^ 
the neceffity of manifefting the reality of our 
faith by obedience, preached only a covenant 
of works : flic contended that the fpirit of God 
dwelt perfonally in good men, and by inward 
revelations and impreffions they received the 
fuUeft difcoveries of the divine will. The 
fluency and confidence with which flie delivered 
thefe notions gained her many admirers and 
profelytes, not only among the vulgar, but 
among the principal inhabitants. The whole 
colony was interefted and agitated. Vane, whofe 
fagacity and acutenefs feemed to forfake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion, 
efpoufed and defended her wildeft tenets. 
Many conferences were held, days of fafting '637. 

• ••«•• •« iri Their d6c- 

and humiliation were appointed, a general fynod trines con- 
was' caUed, and, after diflentions fb violent as a^^ncfal*^ 
threatened the diflblution of the colony, Mrs. ^^""'^• 
Hutchinfon*s opinions were condemned as erro- 
neous, and (he herfelf baniflied. Several of her 
difdples withdrew from the province of their 
own accord. Vane quitted America in difguft, 
unlamented even by thofe who had lately 
admired him j fome of whom now regarded him 
as a mere vifionary, and others as one of thofe 

dark 
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BOOK dark turbulent fpirits doomed to embroil every 
x# fodety into which they enter *. 

Thefeai- HowEVER much thcfe theological contefts 
Frovidencc might difquiet the colony of Maflachufets Bay, 
iQmd. ^ they contributed to the more fpeedy population 
of America. When Williams was baniihed 
from Salem in the year one thoufand fix. hundred 
and thirty-four, fuch was the attachment of his 
hearers to a pallor whofe piety they revered; 
thit a good number of them voluntarily accom- 
panied him in his exile. They direded their 
march towards the fouth ; and having purchafed 
from the natives a confiderable tract of land, to 
which Williams gave the name of Providence, 
they fettled there. They were jcaned fbon after 
by fome of thofe to whom the proceedings 
againft Mrs. Hutchinfon gave difguft; and by 
a tranfa&ion with the Indians they obtained a 
right to a fertile ifland in Naraganiet Bay, which 
acquired the name of Rhode Ifland. Williams 
remained among them upwards of forty years, 
refpeded as the father and the guide of the 
colony which he had planted. Hk fpirit diflfered 
from that of the Puritans in Maflachufets ; it 

^ IMadiery bock tiu c j. Hiitchinlon, p. 53. 74. 
Ne^l, p. I. 144. 165, &c. Cltthners, p. 165. 
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was mild and tolerating ; and having ventured book 
himfelf to rejeft eftablilhed opinions, he endea- x, 
voured to fecure the fame liberty to other men, ^1.,,^.^ 
by maintaining, that the exercife of private <*««tion. 
judgment was a natural and facred right ; that 
the civil magiftrate has no corapulfive jurifdiftion 
in the concerns of .religion ; that the punifh- 
ment of any perfon on account of his opinibns 
was an encroachment on confcience, and an zSt 
of perfecution *. Thefe humane principles he 
inftilled into his followers ; and all who felt or 
dreaded oppreilion in other fettlements, reforted 
to a community in which univerfal toleration 
was known to be a fundamental maxim. In 
the plantations of Providence and Rhddelfland, 
political union was eftablifhed by voluntary aflfo* 
elation, and the equality of condition among 
the members, as well as their religious opinions ; 
their forni of government was purely demp- 
cratical, the fupreme power being lodged ui 
the freem^ perfonally aflembled. In this ftate 
they remaiiied until they were incorporated by 
charter ^ . 

To fimilar caufes the colony of Connefticut colony of 
is indebted for its origin. The rivallhip between ^u""^^^' 

'^ Neal's Hlft. of N. Eng. p. 141. 
T Plutchinfon, p. 38. Nea], li. 142. Dougl. Stmu ii. 
p. 761 &c. Chalmers, cb-ii. 

Mr. 
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BOOK Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two favourite 
X. minifters in the fettlement of Maffachufets Bay, 
difpofed the latter, who was lead fuccefsful in 
this cdntcft for fame and power, to wi(h for 
fome fettlenicnt at a diftance from a competitor 
by whom his reputation was eclipfed. A good 
number of thofe who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchin- 
fon's notions, and were offended at fuch as 
combated them, offered to accompany him. 
Having employed proper perfons to explore the 
country, they pitched upon the weft fide of the 
great river Connefticut as the moft inviting 
ftation ; and in the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-fix, 'about an hundred perfons, 
with theu' wives and families^ after a fatiguing 
nuu-ch of many days through woods and fwamps, 
arrived there, and laid the foundation of the 
towns of Hartford, Springfield, and Weather- 
field. This fettlement was attended with pecu- 
liar irregularities. Part of the diftrid now 
occupied lay beyond the limits of the territory 
granted to the colony of Maffachufets Bay, and 
yet the emigrants took a commiflion from the 
governor and court of afliftants, empowering 
them to cxercife jurifdidion in that country. 
The Dutch from Manhados or New York, hav- 
ing difcovered the river Connefticut, and efla- 
blifhed fome trading houfes upon it, had acquired 
all the right that prior poiTeffion confers. Lord 

Say 
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I Say and Sele and Lord Brook, the heads of two book 
illuftrious families, were fo much alarmed at the ^* 
arbitrary meafures of Charles I. both in his civil 
and eccleliaftical adminiftration, that they took a 
refolution, not unbecoming young men of noble 
birth and libpral fentiments, of retiring to the 
New World, in order to enjoy fuch a form of 
religion as they approved of, and thofe liberties 
which they deemed effential to the well-being of 
fociety. They too fixed on the banks of the 
Connedicut as their place of fettlement, and had 
taken pofleflSon, by building a fort at the mouth of 
the river, which, from their united names, was 
called ^y Brook. The emigrants from Mafla-» 
chufets, without regarding either the defefts in 
their own right or the pretenfions of other 
claimants, kept poffeffion, and proceeded with 
vigour to clear and cultivate the country. By 
degrees they got rid of every competitor. The 
Dutch, recently Ibttled in America, and too 
feeble to engage in a war, peaceably withdrew 
from Connedticut. Lord Say and Sele and Lord 
Brook made over to the colony whatever title 
they might have to any lands in that region. 
Society was eftabliflied by a voluntary compa£l of 
the freemen j and though they foon .difclaimed 
all dependence on the colony of Maffachufets 
Bay, they retained fuch veneration for its legifla*- 
tive wifdom as to adopt a form of government 

nearly 
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BOOK nearly refembling Its inftitutions, with refpeft 
X. both to civil and ecclefiaftical policy. At a 
fubfequent period, the colony of Connefticut 
was likewife incorporated by royal charter *. 

Of New The hiftory of the firil attempts to people 

anTMainf the provinccs of New Hampftiire and Main, 
which form the fourth and mod extenfive divi* 
lion in New England, is obfcure and perplexed, 
by the interfering claims of various proprietors. 
The company of Plymouth had inconfiderately 
parcelled out the northern part of the territory 
contained in its grant among different perfons : 
of thefe only Sir Ferdinand© Gorges and Captain 
Mafon feem to have had any ferious intention 
to occupy the lands allotted to them. Their 
efforts to accomplifli this were meritorious and 
perfevering, but unfuccefsful. The expence of 
fettling colonies in an uncultivated country 
muft neceffarily be great and immediate} the 
profpe^ of a return is often uncertain and 
always remote. The funds of two private 
adventurers were not adequate to fiich an under- 
taking. Nor did the planters whom they fent 
out poffefs that principle of enthufiaftn, which 
animated their neighbours of Maffachufets with 

* Hutchinfon, p. 44, &c. Neal, i. 147. Douglas, iu 
15 J*, Scc# Chalmers' Annals, ch. 12. 

vigour. 
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Vigour, to ftruggle through all the hardfhips 
and dangers to which fociety, in its infancy, is 
expofed in a favage land. Gorges and Mafon, 
it is probable, mnft have abandoned their defign, 

if, from the fame motives that fettlements had 
been made in Rhode Ifland and Connefticut, 
colonifts had not unexpectedly migrated into 
New Hampfhire and Main. Mr. Wheelwright, 
a minifter of fome note, nearly related to Mrs. 
Hutchinfon, and one of her moft fervent admi- 
rers and partifans, had on this account been 
baniflied from the province of Maflacbufets Bay % 
In queft of a new ftation, he took a courfe oppo* 
fite to the other exiles ; and advancing towards 
the north, founded the town of Exeter, on a 
fmall river flowing into Pifkataqua Bay. His 
followers, few in number, but firmly united, 
were of fuch rigid principles, that even the 
churches of Maflacbufets did not appear to them 
fufiiciently pure. From time to time they 
received fome recruits, whom love of novelty, 
or diflatisfaftion with the ecclefiafl:ical inftitutions 
of the ^other colonies, prompted to join them. 
Their plantations were widely difperfed, but the 
country was thinly peopled, and its political ftate 
extremely unfettled. The colony of MaflTachu- 
fets Bay claimed jurifdidion over them, as occu- 

* Hutcliinfon, p. 70* 
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BOOK pymg lands fituated within the limits of their 
^^ grant. Gorges and Mafon aflerted the rights 
conveyed to them as proprietors by their charter. 
In fevcral diftrifts the planters, without regarding 
the pretenfions of either party, governed them- 
felve« by maxims and laws copied from thofe of 
their brethren in the adjacent colonies **. The 
firft redu^ion of the political conftitution in the 
provinces of New Hampfhird and Main into a 
regular and permanent form, was fubfequent to 
the Revolution. 

By extending their fettlements, the EngliOi 
became cxpofed to new danger. The tt*ib^ of 
Indians around Maffachufets Bay- ware '^efebte 
and unwarlike ; yet from regard to |ufticie, z^ 
well as motives of prudence, the firft" cofeiiifts 
were ftudious to obtain the confeht C)f thie hatJve^ 
before they ventured to occupy any bf-theii* 
lands ; and though in fuch trarifadtenJ^i4fie 
confideration given was often very ir&fiiilqiilfit^ to 
the' value of the territory acquir^fd^' if "^ftlS XSfH- 
cient to fatisfy the demands of th^ -jj^i^rifefoi^i 
The farther The Englifh took quiet poffeffion&rffid^fefia^ 

encroach- V * * . . f 

ments o( thus couveycd to them, -and lio c^6H:l?SfHlTnr 
rcfiftr/ by broke out between them and the tecidif pbffij?? 

the natives. : ,. . .^. ., ; -]* 

^ Hutchinfow, p. 103, Ac. 1*76. Doom's'' SiiitiP^ru' 
22, &c. Chalmers* Annals, cb. 17. " '* ''**- •-' ' ^' ''-^ 

fors. 
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fors. But the colonies of Providence and Con- book 
ne6ticut foon found that they were furrounded , x* 
by more powerful and martial nations. Among 
thefe the moft confiderable were the Naraganfets 
and Pequods ; the former feated on the Bay 
which bears their name^ and the latter occupy* 
ing the territory which ftretches from the river 
Pequod along the banks of the Connefticut. 
The Pequods were a fotmidable people, who 
could bring into the field a thoufand warriors, 
not inferior in courage to any in the New World. 
They forefaw, not only that the extermination 
of the Indian race muft be the confequence of 
permitting the Englifli to Ipread over the conti* 
nent of America, but that if meaftires were not 
fpeedily concerted to prevent it, the calamity 
would be unavoidable. With this view they 
applied to the Naraganfets, requefting them to 
forget ancient animofities for a moment, and to 
co-operate with them in expelling a common 
enemy who threatened both: with deftruftion. 
They rjeprefented that, when thofe ftrangers fir ft: 
landed^ theobjeck of their rifit was hot fufpe£ted,^ 
and x^o .proper precautions were taken to check 
their progrefs ; that now, by fending out colo- 
nies in one y^ar towards three different quarter^, 
their intentions were manifeft, and the people of 
America muft; abandon their native feats to make 
way for ulijuft intruders. 

X 21 But 
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But the Naraganfets and Pequods^ like moft 
of the contiguous tribes in America, were rivals, 
and there fubfifted between them an hereditary 
and implacable enmity. Revenge is the darling 
paflion of lavages ; in order to fecure the indulg- 
ence of which there is no prefent advantage that 
they will not facrifice, and no future confequence 
tlL^prquod which they do not totally difregard. The Nara- 
tiibcs. ganfets, inftead of clofmg with the prudent pro- 
' pofal of their neighbours, difcovered their hoftile 

intentions to the governor of Maflachufets Bay ; 
and, eager to lay hold on fuch a favourable 
opportunity of wreaking, their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, entered into an alliance with the 
Englifh againfl: them. The Pequods, more 
exalperated than difcouraged by the imprudence 
and treachery of their countrymen, , took the 
fiel4, and carried on the war in the ufual mode 
of Americans. They furprifed ftragglers, and 
fcalped them ; they plundered and burnt remote 
fettlements ; they attacked Fort Say Brook 
without fuccefs, though garrifoned only by 
twenty men ; and when the Englifli began to 
aft offenfively, they retired to faftneffes which 
they deemed inacceffible. The different c;olonies 
had agreed to unite againfl: the common enemy, 
each furnifhing a quota of men in proportion to 
its numbers. The troops of Connefticut, which 
lay mofl expofcd to danger, were foon afferobled. 

The 
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The march of thofe from Maffachufets, which book 
formed the mod confiderable body, was retarded x* 
by the moft fingular caufe that ever influenced 
the operations of a military force. When they P"rification 
were muttered previous to their departure, it 
was feund that fome of the officers, as well as 
of the private foldiers, were ftill under a cove- 
nant of works ; and that th^ bleffing of God 
could not be implored or expefted to crown the 
arms of fuch unhallowed men with fuccefs. 
The alarm was general, and many arrangements 
neceffary in order to caft out the unclean, and ta 
render this little band fufficiently pure to fight the 
battles of a people whd entertained high ideas of 
their own fanftity % 

Meanwhile the Connefticut troops, rein- Defeat of 
forced by a fmall detachment from Say Brook, 
found it neceflary to advance towards the enemy. 
They were ported on a rifing ground, in the 
middle of a fwamp towards the head of the river 
Miftick, which they had furrounded with pali* 
fadoes, the beft defence that their flender fkill 
in the irt of fortification had difcovered. Though 
they krtew that the Englifh v/ere in motion^ yet,- 
with the ufual improvidence and fecurity of 
ravages, they took no meafures either to obferve 

^ Neal, i. 168. 

X 3 their 
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5 o o K th^r progrefs, or to guard againft being fur* 
X* prifed therafelves. The enemy, unperceived, 
May 20. reached the palifadoes ; and if a dog had not 
given the alarm by barking, the Indians muft 
have been maffacred without refiftance. In a 
moment, however, they ftarted to arms, and 
raifing the war-cry, prepared to repel the ' aflaiU 
ants. But at that early period of their inter* 
courfe with the Europeans, the Americans were 
little acquainted with the ufe of gunpowder, 
and dreaded its effefts extremely. While fome 
of the Englifh galled them with an inceflant fire 
through the intervals between the palifadoes, 
others forced their way by the entries into the 
fort, filled only with branches of trees; and 
fetting fire to the huts which were covered with 
reeds, the confufion and terror quickly became 
general. Many of the women and children 
perifhed in the flames ; and the warriors, in 
endeavouring to efcape, were either ilain by the 
Englifh, or falling into the hands of their 
Indian allies, who furrounded the fort at a 
diftance, were referved for a more cruel fate. 
After the junftion of the troops from Maifa* 
chufets^ the Englifli refolved to purfiie their 
viftory ; and hunting the Indians from one 
place of retreat to another, fome fiibfequent 
encounters were hardly lefs fatal to them than 
the adion on the Miftick* In lefs than three 

moAths 
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months the tribe of Pcquods was extirpated : a book 
few miferable fugitives, who took refuge among ^^ 
the neighbouring Indians, being incorporated by 
them, loft their name as a di(lin£l people. 

In this firft eflay of their arms, the colonifts of ^!^^^^ll 

New England feem to have been conduced by ag»»n^ 'i^« 

" , ' Indian^. 

ikilful and enterprifing officers, and difplayed 
both courage and perfeverance as foldiers. But 
they ftained their laurels by the ufe which they 
made of vidory. Inftead oftreating the Pequods 
as an independent people, who made a gallant 
effort to defend the property, the rights, and 
the freedom of their nation, they retaliated upon 
them all the barbarities of American war. Some 
they maflacred in cold blood, others they gave 
up to be tortured by their Indian allies, a confi* 
derable number they fold as flaves in Bermudas, 
the reft were reduced to fervitude among them# 
felves **. 

But reprehenfible as this conduft of the Emigrations 
Englifh muft be deemed, their vigorous efforts i^nd. "^" 
in this decifive campaign filled all the furround- 
ing tribes of Indians with fuch an high opinion 
of their valour as fecured a long tranquillity to 

** Hutchinfon, p. 58. 76, &c. Mather, Magnalia, 
b, vii, ch. 6. Hubbard^s State of N. Eng, p. y ii6, &c. 
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BOOK all their fettlements. At the fame time the 
X. violence of adminiftration in England continued 
to increafe their population and ftrength, by 
forcing many refpeftable fubjefts to tear them- 
felves from all the tender connexions that bind 
men to their n?itive country, and to fly for 
refuge to a region of the New World, which 
hitherto prefented to them nothing that could 
allure them thither but exemption from oppref- 
Prohibited fion* The number of thofe emigrants drew 
pro'dama- the attention of government, and appeared fo 
^'^"* formidable, that a proclamation was iflued, 

prohibiting rnaft^rs of fhips from carrying paf- 
fengers to New England without fpecial per* 
miffion. On many occafions » this injundion 
was eluded or difregarded. Fatally for the 
Hing, it operated with full effeft in one inftance. 
Sir Arthur Haflerig, John Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwell, and fome other perfons whofe prin^* 
ciples and views coincided with theirs, impatient 
to enjoy thofe civil and religious liberties which 
they Itruggled in vain to obtain in Great Britain, 
. hired fome fhips to carry them and their attend- 
ants to New England, By order of coundl, an 
embargo was laid on thefe when on the point of 
failmg ; and Charles, far from fufpefl:ing that 
the future revolutions in his kingdoms were to 
bp excited and directed by perfons in fuch ag 

humble 
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humble fphere of life, forcibly detained the men book 
deftined to overturn his throne, and to terminate ^' 
his days by a violent death *. 

But, in fpite of all the efforts of government 
to check this fpirit of migration, the meafures 
of the king and his minifters were confidered by 
a great body of the people as fo hoftile to thofc 
rights which they deemed mofl valuable, that ia 
the courfe of the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and thirty-eight, above three thoufand perfons 
embarked for New England, choofmg rather 
to expofe themfelves to all the confequences of 
difregarding the royal proclamation, than to 
remain longer under oppreffion. Exafperated 
at this contempt of his authority, Charles had 
recourfe to a violent but effedual mode of 
accomplilhing what he had in view. A writ of 
quo warranto was iflued againft the corporation of 
Maffachufets Bay. The colonifts had conformed Colony of 
io little to the terms of their charter, that fctlfiay"' 
judgment was given againft them without dif5- ^^ndiou^* 
culty. They were found to have forfeited all feiiedlu^* 
their rights as a corporation, which of courfe H^^^^> 
returpied to the crown, and Charles began to 
fake meafures for new-modelling the political 

« Mather, Magnalla, b. i. ch. 5. p. 23. NcaPs Hift. 
pfN. Eng. i. I J I. Chalmers' Annals; i. 155. 160, 5^c. 

frame ' 
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,u o OK frame of the colony, and veiling the adminiftra* 
^- tion of its fiffairs in other hands. But his plans 
.were never carried into execution. In every 
.corner of his dominions, the ftorm now began 

to* gather, which foon burft out with fuch fatal 
.v4okxvcie^ that Charles, during the remainder of 
.bis unfortunate reign, occupied with domeftic 

and more interefting cares, had not leifure to 

bellow any attention upon a remote and incon« 

iiderabl^e province ^ 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
fuch a revolution took place in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to the New World 
ccafed. The maxims of the Puritans with refpefl: 
to the government both of church and ftate, 
became predominant in the station, and were 
paforced by the hand of power. Thdr oppref- 
fors were humbled ; that perfeft fyflem of 
. xeformed polity, which had long be^n;the objeft 
of their admiration and defire, was i^abl^hed 
by law ; and amidft the intrigues s^d c(Hi^& of 
an obftinate civil war, turbulent -^d^iafpiring 
fpirits found fuch full occupation, tliat^yhad 
no inducement to quit a bufy theatre,: on- which 
they had rifea to a^ a mod confpicuous part« 

' Hutchinfon, p. 86. 502, Sec Chalmers' Annals, i« 

16 1. 

^ Fronx 
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From' the year one thoufand fix hundred iaiid bo ok 
twenty, when the firft feeble colony was cdh- ._x» 

dufted to New England by the Broivnifts, to ^^^Tthl^ 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and forty, it ^^^**V^ 
has been computed, that twenty-one thoufand 
two hundred Britifli fubjefts had fettled thetCt 
The money expended by various adVcnturef$ 
during that period, in fitting out ihips, in pur* 
chafing ftock, and tranfporting fettlers, amounted, 
on a moderate calculation, nearly to two htm- 
dred thoufand pounds * : a vaft fum in that age, 
and which no principles, inferior ia force to 
thofe wherewith the Puritans were animated, 
could have perfuaded men to lay out, on the 
uncertain profpeA of obtaining an eftablifiiment 
in a remote uncultivated region, which, from it« 
fituation and climate, could allure them with no 
hope but that of finding fubfiftence and enjoying 
freedom. For fome years, even fubfiftence was 
procured with diificulty ; and it was towards the 
clofe of the period to which our narrative is 
arrived, before the produft of the , fettlement 
yielded the planters any return for their ftoclu 
About that time they began to export corn in 
fmall quantities to the Weft Indies, and mada 
fome feeble attempts to extend the fiftery, 

8 Mather, b. i. ch. 4. p. J 7. ch. 5, p. 2 j. HutcWn- 
fon, p. 193. Chalmers' All iials, p. 165. 

and 
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BOOK and to open the trade in lumber, which have 
^- fince proved the ftaple articles of cominerce 
in the colony ^. Since the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty, the number of people 
with which New England has recruited the popu- 
lation of the parent ftate, is fuppofed at lead to 
equal what may have been drained from it by 
occafional migrations thithen 

• But though the fudden change of fyftem in 
Great Britain flopped entirely the influx of 
fettlers into New England, the principles of the 
colonifts coincided fo perfeftly with thbfe of the 
popular leaders in parliament, that they were 
foon diftinguiftied by peculiar mark's of their 
ixcmption brotherly atfeftion. By a vote of the Houfe of 
tll^^dmL's Commons in the year one thoufand fix hundred 
til^coil^^ and forty-two, the people in all the different 
pi*^*- plantations of New' England were exempted 

from payment of any duties, either upon goods 
exported thither, or upon thofe which they im- 
ported into the mother country, until the Houfe 
,5^6, Ihall take farther order to the contrary. This N)^as 
afterwards confirmed by the authority of ilSith 
Houfes. Encouraged by fuch an extraotdiiaary 
privilege, induflry made rapid progrefs in all the 
iiiftrifts of New England, and population in«* 

.^ Jiutchinfon, p» 91? 92, 

creafe^ 
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creafed along with it. In return for thofe book 
favours, the colonifts applauded the meafures of x* 
parliament, celebrated its generous efforts to ■ — ■ 
vindicate ):he rights and libertiea of the nation^ 
prayed for the fuccefs of its arms, and framed 
regulations in order to prevent any exertion 
in favour of the king on the other fide of the 
Atlantic*. 

Relying, on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their proceedings were viewed by men 
thus clofely united with thera in fentiments and 
wifhes, the people of New England ventured on 
a meafure, which not only incr^eafed their fecu- 
rity and power, but may be regarded as a 
confiderable ftep towards independence. Under 
the impreffion or pretext of the danger to which 
they were expofed from the furrounding tribes 
of Indians, the four colonies of Maffachufet^, 164^ 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven, entered comL'-' 
into a league of perpetual confederacy, offenfive ^^^'^J^^^^ 
and defenfive ; an idea familiar to feveral leading i^nd aatcs. 

men in the colonies, as it was framed in imitation 
of the famous bond of union, among the Dutch 
provinces, in whofe dominions the Brownifts had 
long refided. It was ftipulated, that the confe- 
derates fhould henceforth be diftinguiflied by, 

* Hutchinfon, p. 114, App. 517* Chalmers' Annals, ^ 
t. 1^4. I^O. 

• - ' • .** * 
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BOOK the name of the United Colonies of New Eng- 
^•_ land ; that each colony fhall remain feparate 
and diftinft, and have exclufive jurifdiftion 
within its own territory ; that in every war, 
offenfive or dcfenfive, each of the confederates 
fiiall fumlfh its quota of men, provifions, and 
money, at a rate to be fixed from time to time, 
in proportion to the number of people in each 
fettlement j that an affcmbly compofed of .two 
commiflioners from each colony fhall be held 
annually, with power to deliberate and decide 
in all points of common concern to the confede- 
racy ; and every determination, in which fix of 
their number concur, ihall be binding on the 
whole ^. In this tranfaftion the colonies of New 
England feem to have confidered themfelves as 
independent focieties, poffefGng all the Rights of 
fovereignty, and free from the control of any 
fiiperior powcn The governing party in Eng* 
land, occupied with affairs of more urgent 
concern, and no wife difpofed to obferve the 
conduft of their brethren in America with any 
jealous attention, fuffered the meafure to pafs 
without animadverfion. 



1? 



Emboldened by this connivance?,' the fpirh 
of independence gathered ftrength, and foon 

^ Neal's Hift. of N. Eiig. i. 202> &c. ' ttuiduhhtfy 
p. 124. Chalmers* Ann. p. 177. 

difplayed 
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difplayed itfelf more openly : feme perfons of 
note in the colony of M^ffachufets, averfe to tKe 
fyftem of ecclefiaftical polity eftablifheid there, 
and preferring to it the government and difcir 
pHne of the churches of England or Scotlan^ 
having remonftrated to the general court againit 
the injuftice of depriving them of their rights a^ U646* 
freemen, and of their privileges as Chriftian§^ 
becaufe they could not join as members with 
any of the congregational churches, petidone4 
that they might no longer be bound to obey 
laws to which they had not aflented, nor be 
fubjed to taxes impofed by an aflembly m 
which they were not reprefented. Their de- Petition of 
mands were not only rejecled, but they were cisrcjcatd. 
imprifoned and fined as difturbers of the public 
peace ; and when they appointed fome of their 
number to lay their grievances before parliament, 
the annual court, in order to prevent this appeal; 
to the fupreme power, attempted fir ft to feize 
their papers, and then to.obftruft their embark- 
ation for England. But though neither of thefe 
could be accompliflied, fucb was the addref^. 
and influence of the colonies' agents in England, 
that no inquiry feems to have been made into 
this traiifaftion ^ This was followed by an 

* NeaPs Hift. of N. Eng. 1. 213. Hutcliinfon's Hift. 
145, &c-_ Colle6U,;i88> &c. Chalm; Ann. 179. Mather, 
Magnal. b. iii, ch. i. p. ^o. ; ' 

indication^ 
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vs> irinrony or /.me?.ica- 

n o f* ;c in'lj''iti'^>T), flill .hh ambiguous, cf the a'pirinf 
M fjjri* j,r'v;l'jM r*niorg the people of MafTachu- 

"*^ '"**' f' ^.. I TjKi'jr cvr;ry form of government the right 

i)l tnhihi'r money has been confidered as a 

pirr'» ;';ifiv(; pcculirir to fovereignty, and \?hich 

tut liil/nrdiiiafc member in any ftate is entitled to 

ir.., ,.l;,i,ii. Rcj'ardlcfs of this cftablifhed maxim, 

< " iltf r'Ufnil court ordered a coinage of filver 

tr- MM.,. moiiry ;ii l^oitoi)^ ilampcu ^vltn the name ot 
llu: rnlnMv, aiul a tree as an apt fymbol of its 
|Mn{;i( Ilixe viiM)iir". Even this ufurpation 
c((.i|Mil wiiluHit notice. The Independents, 
h;nin»^ now IunnbU\l ull rival fefts, erigrofled 
t!u' wluilo ilinC-lioii of allairs in Great Britain; 
;i!iJ h^\^\\ ;nv',iiKMnai to ndmirc the governmeiit 
i^i Nrw Kn.'l.rtui, iramed a-rreeablv to thofe 
prini'i]^lx\s whiv'li they hr.d ;u!;^p:ed as the mod 
jHM-ixAl r.u\l<i ci civil :ind ecclef.aftical polity, 
ihvN v»;o i;n\Nil!;:-g i.^ ilz-in its reputation, by 
iTnfiv.iri;- r/.n- j^:i;-: of i:s conduct. 



1 
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a Whvv Crov.-jwcl! nf;:Tp;\: the fupreme power, 
\]\c cyi<\\w> ci N^^v i :. ..:.;r.d crntinned to iland 

iirVilw- .^V :lv u:"iatL;: i':*-:'^:^? cf :he Ir-iepend- 
cr. >\ ,^,rd v.r,j5 rsrr.xtu^alv furri^nccid bv d)c 
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moft eminent and artful teachers of thatie^ b o o s^ 
he b^pt a conftant correfpondence with the lead* ^ 
ing men in the American fettlements, who feem 
to have looked up to him as % zes^ous p^ron "« 
He in return confidered them as his moft devotjed 
adherents, attached to him no lefs by : affe^QQ 
than by principle. He foon gave a firjkh^ 
proof of this. On the conqueft of Jamaica j h^ Propofts to 
formed a fcheme for the fecurity and improver the ^ 
ment of the acquifition made by his vidtorious^ ji^aka. 
arms, fuited to the ardour of an impetuous fpiril 
that delighted in accomplifhing its etids.by. 
extraordinary means. He propofed to tranfport 
the people of New England to that ifland^ itid 
employed every argument calculated to make 
impreflion upon them^ ' in order to obtiin 'their 
confent. He endeavoured to roufe their reli- 
gious zeal by reprefenting what a fatal blow it 
would be to the man of fin, if a colony of the 
faithful were fettled in the midft of his territories 
in the New World. He allured them with pro- 
fpeds of immenfe wealth in a fertile region, 
which would reward the induftry of thofe who 
cultivated it, with all the precious productions 
of the torrid zone, and exprefled his fervent 
wifli that they might take poffeffion of it, in 
order to fulfil God's promife of making his 

" Hutchinfon, App. 520^ &c. CoUeft. p. 233. 
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ColoniOs 
decline 
accepting 
this offer. 



BOOK people, the head and not the tail. He afTured 
X. them (^ being fupported by the whole force of 
his authority, i^nd of vefting ;kll the powers of 
^OYernment entirely in their hands. But by 
this time the colonics were attached to a country 
in which they had refided for many years, and 
Uriiere, though drey did not ^tam { opulence, 
diey enjoyed the coniforts of life in great abund* 
ance ; and they dreaded fo much the noxious 
climate of the Weft Indies, which had proved 
fatal to a great number of the Englilh who firit 
fettled in Jamaica, that they declined, thongh in 
the moil re^>e£lful texniSy cIofing^^ifKrith the 
ftmeftor's prc^ofition "• 
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• ilutchinfon, p. 199, &c. Chalmers, p. i88i 
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NOTE I. p.5. " ■ 

» J. 

P. TorAibio de Benevpntc, or Motdinea, has emi- 
merated ten caufes of the^ rapid depopulaition of 
Mexico, to which he gives the name of the Ten 
Plagues. Many of thefe .are not peculiar to that pro- 
vince. I. The introduftion of the fmall-pOx. This 
difeafe vi^as firft brought into New Spain in the year 
1520, by a negro-flave who attended Narvaez in his 
expedition againfl Cortes. Torribio affirms, that one 
half of the people in the provinces viCted with this 
diftemper died. To this mortality occafioned by the 
fm all-pox, Torquemada adds the deftruftive effefts of 
two contagious diftempers which raged in the year 
1545 and 1576. In the former, 800,000 j in the 
latter, above two millions perifhed, according to an 
exa£l account taken by order of the viceroys, Mon. 
Ind. i. ^42, The fmall-pox was not introduced lotp 
Peru for feveral years after the invafion of the Spa- 
niards, but there ioo that diftemper proved very fatal 
to the natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88. 2. The 
numbers who were killed or died of ifamine in their 

^ 2 war 
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war with the Spaniards, particularly during the fifge 
of Mexico. 3. The great famine that ^followed aftef 
the reduftion of Mexico, as all the people engaged, 
either on one fide or other, had ncglefied the culti** 
vationof their lands. Something fimilar to this hap- 
pened in ail the other countries conquered by the 
Spaniards. 4. The grievous tafks impofed by the 
Spaniards upon' the people belonging to their Reparti? 
mientos. 5. The oppreffive burden of taxes which 
they were unable to pay, and from which they could 
hope for no exemption. 6. The numbers employed in 
coUefting the gold carried down by the torrents from 
the mountains, who were forced- from their own habit- 
ations, without any provifion made for their fubfift- 
ence, and fubjefted to all the rigour of cold in thofe 
elevated regions. 7. The immenfe labour of rebuild- 
ing Mexico, which Cortes urged on with fuch precipi- 
tate ardour, as deftroyed an incredible number ,of 
people. 8. The number of people condemned, to 
fervitude, under various pretexts, and employed in 
working the filver mines. Thefe, marked by each 
proprietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, were driven 
in herds to die mountains. The nature of th^ labour 
. to which they were fubjefted there, the noxious 
vapours of the mines, the coldnefs of the climatCi and 
fcarcity of food, were fo fatal, that Tprribio ^rms, 
the country round feveral of thofe mines, particulaily 
near Guaxago, was covered with dead bodies, tl^ sur 
corrupted with their ftench, and fo m^y vuiture3, and 
other voracious birds, hovered about for their prey, 
that the fun was darjcened with their flight. .10. The 
Spaniards, in the different expeditions which they 
undertook, and by the civil wars which they carried oh 

6 deftroyed 
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deflnroyfsd many of the natives whom they compelled to 
ferye them as Tamemes^ or carriers of burdens. , This 
laft mode of opprcffion was particularly ruinous to the 
PeruvM^ns. From the number of Indians whp pqriljhcd 
iiji, Gonzalo Pizarro's expedition into the countriesto 
|he eaft of the Andes, one may form fome idea of 
what they fufFered in fimilar fervices, and how faft th^y 
were wafted by them. Torribio, MS* Corita in his 
Breve y Summaria Relacion, illuftrates and confirms 
feveral of Torribio's obfervations, to which he refers. 



NOTE II. p. 6. 

Even Montefquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viii. 
c; 18.' But the paffion of that great man for fyfti^m 
fometknes rendered him inattentive to refearch ; and 
from his capacity to refine, he was apt, in fome 
inftaiices, to overlook obvious and juft caufes. 

NOTE III. p. 6. 

A sTRONa proof of this occurs in the teft^unent of 
Ifabella, where (he difcbVbrs the moft tender concern 
for the humane and mild ufage of the Indians. Thofe 
^inidablc fehtiments of the queen have been adopted 
into the* public law of Spain, and ferve.as the intro- 
duftioft tothe regulations contained under the title of 
the good! tteitment of the 'Indians, Recgpil. lib. vi. 

tit. X. ■■ . ' ■ r 
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NOTE rv. p. 9. 

In the fefenOi Title of the firft book of the Ra^ 
lachti, which contains the laws concerning thii ptnrws ■ 
and fun£iions of arcllbifliops and bifliops, alniofl » 
third part of them relates to what is incunabent upon 
them, as guardians of the Indians, and points out the 
various methods in which it is tlieir duty to interpofe, 
in order to defend them from oppreflion, cither witji 
refpeft to their perfons or property. Not only do the 
laws commit to them this honourable and hunuue,. 
office, but the ecclefiaftics of America aiiuaUy exercife ^ 



IsNUMEB.iBLE proofs of this might be prpdiUced,,, 
from Spanifli authors. But I rather refer to Gage* Mi, 
he was not difpofed to afcribe any merit to the pojiiflt, ■ 
clergy, to which they were not fully entitled. Survey, ^ 
p- 142. I92j &c. Henry Hawks, an EngUlh mcf- ■ 
chant, who refided five years in New Spain, previous 
to the year 1572, gives the fame favourable at^count of 
the popiih clergy. Hakluyt, iii. 466. By » law of 
Charles V, not only bifhops, but other ecclefiafticsj are' 
empowered to inform and admonifh the civil n^^HnttcfL' 
if any Indian is deprived of his juff liberty atid^j^ehM,*. - 
R?copilac. lib.vi. tit.vi. ley 14 : and thup ij^w-fpit-. 
ftifuted legal protestors of the Indians. .S<»»(e,Rj^ ttf : 
Spaiufh ecclefiaftics refufed. to granj ahfolution to fu.ch' . 
of their countrymen as pofleffed EncaniUridas, and.. 
confidcrcc} the Indians as Haves, or employed tjlicm in 
working their mines. Gons. Davil. Teat^ EcfUC*, 
i. 157. ■ ' ^ " 



Noamsi mmor tJJLusTR&^ieHN&v/ ^^^ 



NOTE V. p. 10* 

Aiec<$!EiDiKG to Gage) Chiapa dm ind6& tcmtainli 
40Q0 families I and he mentions it only a« one of the ^ 
largeft Indian towns in America^ p. 104* 

NOTE VI. p. 16. 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account 0^ 
the ftatie oJF population in thofe kingdoms of Europe ' 
where the police is mofl: perfefl, ' and where fcience 
has made the greatcft progrefs. In Spanifh Americaji 
where knowledge is ftill in its infancy, and few meii 
have leifure to engage in refearches merely fpeculative, 
little attention has been paid to this, curious inquiry. 
But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjoined the viceroys' 
and govemors'of the feveral provinces in America, tO' 
make an aftual furvey of the people under their jurif- 
diftion, and to tranfmit a report concerning thiiit . 
numb^ and occupiations. In confequerice of this 
order, the Conde de r uen-Clara, viceroy of New Spain^ 
appointed I), Jof. Antonio dc ViUa Segnor y SancHex^ , 
to execute that ieommiffion in New Spain. From the 
reports of the magiftrates in the feveral diftrifts, as 
well as trbiii his owii obfervations, anif'lonj^ acfquaint'* 
ance Vi{iih irioft oiF the provinces, Vill^ Segnor publifhed 
the refult 6^ his JnqWries in his r^a/r(7 -rf^^rw-tf^^. His 
report, iic>weVer». is imperfefl;. Of the nine diocefeA, 
into which' the Mexican empire has been divided, he 
has publifhed an account of five only, Vi2. the atch- 
biihopnd of Mexico, ■ the ibifhoprics of ' Pueblia de los 

r 4 Angeles, 
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Angelc9> Mechoacaiii Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. 
The biflioprics of Yucatan, Verapaz^ Chiapa, add 
Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the two 
latter comprehend countries in which the Inbdian nf& 
ia more numerous than in any part of New Spain* la 
his furvey of the extenfive diocefe of Nova GaUda, 
the fituation of the different Indian vilhiges is defcribedi 
but he fpecifies the number of people only in a fmall 
part of it. The Indians of that extenfive province, in 
which the Spanifh dominion is imperfeftly eftabliflied, 
are not regiftered witli the fame accuracy as in other 
parts of New Spain. According to Villa Segnor, the 
adlual flate of population in the five diocefes above 
mentioned is, of Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, and 
meflizos, in the diocefes of 

Mexico — — — r6J5,2o2* 

Los Angeles — — — ^Oy66'6 

Mechoacan — — - — '36,8^4^ 

Oaxaca — — — 7j2{^<J 

Nova Galicia — — — I^i770 

190^708 

At the rate of five to a family, the total' ' '. 

number is — — — 9S^»t4^ 

■' ■ t, ^1 ■' 

■ " J!" / 

Indian families in the diocefe of Mexico 119,511^ 

Los Angeles — — — . 881^240 



Mechoacan 
Oaxaca 



ciaxaca — — - — 44^M2- 

Nova Galicia • — — — 6','^i^ 

^9AS^ 

• At 
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At the rate 6f five to a family, the total numbci^' i§ 
1,471,95^. We may rely with greater certsdnty oa 
this computation of the number of Indians, as it is 
tftkeii from the Matridthj or regifter, according to 
#hich the tribute paid by them is colledtcd. Ai four 
dtocefes of nine are totally omitted, and in that of 
Nova Galitia the numbers are imperfeftly recorded, 
we may conclude, that the number of Indians in the 
Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

The account of the number of Spaniards, Zee 
feems nqf to be equally complete. Of many places. 
Villa Segnor obferves in general terms, that feveral 
Spaniards, negroes, and people of mixed race, refide 
there, without fpecifying their num.ber. If, therefore, 
we make allowance for thefe, and for all who refide in 
the four diocefes omitted, the number of Spaniards,- 
and of thofe of a mixed race, may probably amount to 
a million and a half. In fome places. Villa Segnor 
diftinguiflies between Spaniards and the three inferior* 
races of negroes, mulattoes, and meftizos, and marks 
their number feparately. But he generally blends- 
them together. But from the proportion obfervablc 
in thofe places, where the number of each is marked, 
a& well as from the account of the ftate of population 
in New Spain by other authors, it is manifeft that the 
number of negroes and perfons of a mixed race far 
exceeds that of Spaniards. Perhaps the latter ought 
not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the, 
former. 

. Defective as this account may be, I have not been 
abk to procure fuch intelligence concerning the number 

of 
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of peopk in Pera^ as might enable me' to fborm atif : 
cdftje^re equally fatisfying with rcfycEt to the degree; 
of its populatioiu I hare been informed^ that iniia 
year 1761, the protestor of the Indians in thcviee-' 
rotyatty of Peru computed that 6x2,780 paid tribttlie 
to the king. As all females, and perfons under* agfV '^ 
are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total number 
of Indians ought by that account to be 2,449,120^ 
"MS. penes iM^ 

I SHALL mention another mode, by which one may 
compute, oratleaft form aguefs, concerning the &i{te 
of population in New Spain and Pens. According to: : 
an account which I have reafon to confider as accuratt)^ 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruzaday-expoctoi:*^ 
to Peru on each new publication, is i>i7V953i €0 - 
New Spain, 2,649,326. I am informed, tha^ but'* 
few Indians purchafe bulls, and that they ttre^foid^^ 
chiefly to the Spanifh inhabitants, and thofe ot^tnhfii-* 
race ; lb that die number of Spaniards, and petKple of »> ' 
mixed race, will amount, by this mode of computation^ > 
to at leaft tliree millions. 

The number of inhabitants in mafiy tyP'thebMf^ ' 
in Spanifh America may give us fomc ideia' ot >the 
extent of population, and correft the inac6liratei *bfi^ 
popular notion entertained in Great Bwtifh,-'eon6cSi*i' 
ing the weak and dcfolate ftate of their coloilies* Tlif^ 
icityof Mexico contains at leaft 1 50,000 ^^ifcofle. If - 
is remarkable that Torquemada, who wrot^>'llii^ - 
Monarquia Indiana about the year 1612, reckbns'tiib ' 
inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be <>nly^76bo' 
Spaniards and 8000 Indians, Lib. iiu t. ^. Puebla 

dcf 
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i Ac 4o& Ac^lca contains above 60,000 Sp^miards^ and""' 
r pcoplcj trf aimixcd race Villa Segnor, p* 247, - Gos^f 
i da^^m contains abore 3O9OOO1 excIuGyse of Imjians.- * 
r Id.ilj £Q& Lima <:ontains 54,000* D. Cofme^uena>v 
Do&r^^e Ptniy 1764. Carthagena contaJbi^ l $,00602*: 
PQj;crfi contains 25,000. Bueno, 1 767. Popayan cott-^ * 
tama above 20,000. Ulloa, L 28 7. Towns of a icctmd* . 
cla& axe ftiU more numerous. The cities in tke mdCt) - 
thriving fettlements of otlier European nations xcil'T 
- America cannot be compared with thefe. 

••• ' ■ .. *. 

Such arc the detached accounts of the number of > 
people in fevcral towns, which I found fcattered itt^ 
I authors whom I thought worthy of credit. But I' 
f have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the ' 
. towns in- the province of Quito, on the accuracy of * 
which I can rely ^ and I communicate it to the Public^ 'A 
both to gratify curiofity, and to reftify the miftakeit .: 
notion which I have mentioned. St. Francifco de-7 
Quitb contains between 50 and 60,000 people of all«i 
the different races. Befides the city, there are in the.:* 
Corregimiento 29 curas or parifhes eftabliflied in the . : 
principal villages, each of which has finaller hamlets 
depending upon, it. The^ inhabitants of thefe are? 
moftly Jpdisais and Mcftizos. St. Juan de Pafto has , 
between,^! and 8009. inhabitant^, befid^s 27 dependent. . 
villages^. St.. Mig4Jicl de Ibarra 7000 citizens, and ten . 
villages. , Jjjfje . diftrift of Havala between 1 8 and 
20,000 pfspple*^. The diftrift o£ Tacunna hetweenv 
10 an4rc*^0QQ4 . Th^, diftri^a. of Ambato between , 
Z a»d :ix)|oop,, befides 16 depending .villages. The. 
city of RiQt^mbar>l>etw<?€n i6 and 20,000 inhabitants^ 
and .^ ifcpcikiiiig yiiUgef. -TThe dillrict of = Chimb^^ 

between 
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between 6' and 8doo. The city of Gayaquil froiti rf 
to 20,000 inhabitants^ and 14 depending Tillages. I^b 
difl:ri<3: of Atuafi between 5 and 6000 infaabitastif 
and 4 depending villages. The city of Cuenaa be^ 
tween 25 and 30,000 inhabitants, and 9 popuknu 
depending villages. The town -of Laxa from ^. to 
10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. This 
degree of population, though flender, if we confider 
the vaft extent of the country, is far beyond what is 
commonly fuppofed. I have omitted to mention, in 
its proper place, that Quito is the only province in 
Spanilh America that can be denominated a xnai>ufa(- 
turing country \ hats^ cotton ftuSs, and Gparie.wooti^ 
cloths,, are made there in fuch quantitiie^^ as. -to. be 
fufficient not only for the confumptiofli;^ of the province 
but to furnifh a confiderable article fbr.expprtsMJoa 
iiito other parts of Spanifh America. I kno^iiir. opt 
whether the uncommon induftry of : this province 
ffiould be confidered as the caufe or the eSk& of its 
populoufncfs. But among the oftentatious inhabit- 
ants of the New World, the paflion for everything 
that comes from Europe is fo violent, that I am 
informed the manufactures of Quito are fo much 
xihdervalued, as to be on the decline. 



'■ \ . -../. 
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These are eft^bliflied at the follpwsjng ^Jaces^ iSi* 
Pomingo in the ifland of Hifpaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain, Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firme, San- 
tiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, 
Santa Fe in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata 
in the country of Los Qiarcas, St. Francifco de •Quito^ 

St. 
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St. Jag6 de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of llidfe 
art'fubjcdied feveral large provinces, and fome fo far 
removed from the cities where the courts are fixed^ 
that they can derive little beriiefit from their jurifdio 
tioji. The Spanifli writers commonly reckon up twelve 
courts of Audience, but they include that pf Manila in 
the Philippine Iflands. 

NOTE vin. p. 25. 

On account pf the diftance of Peri^ and Chili from 
jSpain, and the difficulty of carrying commodities ijj 
fuch bulk as wine and oil acrpfs the ifthmus of Panama^ 
the Spaniards in thofe provinces have been permitted 
to plant vines and plives. But they are ftriftly pmhi^ 
bited from exporting wine or oil to any pf the province^ 
pn the Pacific Ocean, which are in fuch a fituatioi| 
as to receive them from Spain^ Recop. lib. i. tit. xvS* 
1. 15—18. 

NOTE IX. p. 27, 

This computation was made by Bei^zoni, A.I>. 
^55^9 fifty-eight years after the difcovery pf Ameripa. 
Hift. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 2 1 . But as Benzoni wrote 
with the fpirit of a malcontent, difpofed to detrafl 
from the Spaniards in every particular, it is probabk 
that his calculation is confiderably tookyw. 
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NOTE X. p. as. . 

My. infpnnatlon with refpeft to the dmfion and 
^tr^iifmiffion of property in the Spanifh colonies i& im- 
"perfe^* The Spanifh authors do not explain, this 
fully, and have not perhaps attended fufficiently to* the 
cfFefts of their own inftitutions and laws. Solorzano 
de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. ii. L 1 6. explains in fome mea- 
fiire the introduSion of the tenure of Mayora/go, and 
mentions fome of its effefts. Villa Segnor takes notice 
of a JBngular confequence of it. He obferves^ that in 
Uome of the belt fituations in the. city of Mexico, a 
good deal of ground is unoccupied, or coyen^d only 
with the ruins of the houfes once eredled upon it ; and 
adds, that as this ground is held by right of Mayor- 
afgoy and cannot be alienated, that defolation and 
thofe ruins become perpetual. Thcatr. Apier. vol. i. 

P-34- 
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,1 . NOxk XI. p. 31.- \ 

"*Thfrf- is rio'law that'excludes Creoles firom office 
either civil or ecctefiaftic. On the contrary, * there art 
many Cedulas which recommend the conferring places 
of truft indifcriminately on the haSVes of Spain and 
America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, ^c. p. 5, 
6. But notwifliftanding fucK tepesfted ' fc cbi i/f u j i id «» 
ations, preferment in almoft every line i* cci ARft^ iW 
native Spianiards. A remarkable proof of MtSs-'fe'^^WIf 
dueed by the author laft quoted; Fwm the' diftiWftJ^ 
of America to the year 1637, three hundfedand -IfaAj?^ 
nine bifhops, or atchbiihbps,^have bitSi'ip'p6i&tibd'*tti 

the 
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the different diocefes in that country, and of all tiiat 
number only twelve were Creoles, g. 40. This predi** 
Jeftion for Europeans fecms ftill to continue. By a 
royal mandate, iffued in 1776, the chapter of the 
cirthedral of Mexico is dircflrd to nominate European 
e^ldiaftics of known mferit and abilities; that t&^.kU^ 
'inav appoint dieni to fupply vacant benefices. M$. 



NOTE Xn. p. 37. 

MoDEttATE as this tribute may appear, fuch is thfe 
extreme potcrty of the Indians in many provinces ot 
America, that the exafting of it is intolerably o 
Cve. Pegna Itiiier. par Parochos dc Indios, p. I5I. 



NOTE MH. p. 38. 




1 « 

•J It 



In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit 
and fervices of the firft conquerors, as well as the fmalL. 
revenue arifmg from the country previous to the difco* 
very of the mines of Sacatecas, the encomiendas were 
granted for three, and fometimes for four lives. Reco<* 
piL lib. vi. tit. ii. c. 14, &c. 



NOTE XIV. p- 40. 

.. J/ ■ . . 

D. ;^NT? Ux-LOA contends, that wprkiag in mines if 
not no3dQU3y and as a proof of this informs us, that 
njianyJMeftizQs, and Indians, who do not belong to any 
Repartimie^tpx voluntarily hire themfelves as miner$; 
and ieveral of the Indians, when the legal term of 
their ferv^e expires^ ^o;Btinuc to work in the mines of 

choice. 
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choice. Entretetu p. 265. But his opinion concerning 
the wholefonicnefs of this occupation is contrary to 
the experience of all ages; and wherever men arc 
allured by high wages, they will engage in any fpecici 
of labour^ however fatiguing or pernicious it may be. 
D^ Hern* Carillo Altemirano relates a curious faA 
incpmpatible with tliis opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, fays he, the number of Indians decreafes ; 
but in the province of Campeachy, where there are no 
mines, the number of Indians has increafed more than 
a third fince the conqueft of America, though neither 
the foil npr climate be fo favourable as in Peru or 
Mexico. Colbert Colle<!^. In another memorial pre- 
fented to Philip III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan 
Gopzale? de Azevedo aflerts, that in every diftrici of 
Peru, where the Indians are compelled to labour in 
the mines, their numbers were reduced to the half, 
and in fome places to the third, of what it was under 
the viceroyalty of Don Fran. Toledo in 1581. Cplb. 

;coiiea. 

NOTE XV. p. 40. : * 

As labour of this kind cannot be prcfcribed with 
legal accuracy, the talks feem to be m a gr^at mca- 
fure arbitrary, and like the fervices exafted by feudal 
fuperiors, in vinea prato aut meffe^ from their vaflals, 
are extremjsly burdenfome, and often wantonly oppref<« 
Jive. Pegna Itiner. par Paroehos de Indios. 
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NOTE XVI. p. 41. 



^ 



The turn of fcrvice known in Peru by the name of 
Mitaf is called Tanda in New Spain. There it con- 
tinues no longer than a Mreek at a time. No perfon is 
called to ferve at a greater diftance from his habitation 
than 24 miles. This anftmgement is lefs oppreffive to 
the Indians than that eftabli(hed in Peru. Memori«l 
of Hern. Carillo Altamirano. Colbert Colled. 



NOTE XVII. p. 44. 

The ftrongeft proof of this may be deduced from 
the laws themfelves. By the multitude and variety of 
regulations to prevent abufes^ we may form an idea, of 
the number of abufes that prevail. Though the laws 
have wifely provided that no Indian (hall be obliged to 
ferve in any mine at a greater diftance from his place 
of refidence than thirty miles ; we are informed, in a 
memorial of 1). Heman Carillo Altamirano prefented 
to the king, that the Indians of Peru are often com- 
pelled to ferve in mines at the diftance of a hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues 
from their habitation- Colbert CoUeft. Many mines * 
are fituated in parts of the country fo barren, and fo 
diftant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
that the neceflity of procuring labourers to work there 
has obliged the Spanifh monarchs to difpenfe with their 
own regulations in feveral inftances, and to permit the 
viceroys to compel the people of more remote provinces 
to refort to thofe mines. Efcalona Gazophyl. Perub. 

VOL. IV. z lib. 
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lib. i. c. i^. But in juftice to them it fhould be 
obfervcd, that they have been ftucUous to alleviate this 
oppreflion as much as^poffible, by cnjoming the viceroys 
to employ every method, in order to induce the Indians 
to fettle in fome part of the country adjacent to the 
mines. Id. ibid. 



NOTE XVIII. p. 49. 

ToR<^EMADA, after a long enumeration, which has 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number 
of monafteries in New Spain to be four hundred. 
Mon. Ind. Hb. xi\. c. 32. The number of monafteries 
m the city of Mexico alone was, in the year I745> 
fifjty-£v^. ViUa Segapr. Thcat. Amen: i,. 34., UJtea 
r^cko^s. up forty convents in lima,; and mei^tionifig' 
thpfiP for nuns, he fays, that a fmalltOAyn might' be 
peopled.. out of them^ the number of perfbn&.ihutiip 
there ia fo great* Voy» i. 429^1 PhiUp.UL ini a letter 
to the viceroy of Peyu, A.D.. i^ao^ obfcrvesj; that/th^ 
number of convents m Lima was fo great, .diat they 
covered more ground thaa all the reft .o£ thefcttyv 
Solor^t^ lijiv iikr c#:23». n. 57. Lib. iii. c i6» :, Tor-?- 
quem. lib. xv. c. 3. The firft monaftery^,il' Ncv 
Spain was founded A. D. 1525, four years only after 
the conqueft. Torq. lib. xv. c. 1$, 

AccpRDiNQ. to Gil. Gonzalez Dayila^ .tl|e;ComnI|Qte 
eftablilhment of the Aiji^rican church, in all tKejSpanjft^ 
fettlcmeiits was, i$i the year. 1649,,! p,atriaafchj|,(J,aurcfcr- 
biftops, 32 biijMjps, 34$ prebcnde^ 2 abhots,^^-*:^^ 
chaplaina^. 840 .convents. Teatro EccUfiaftiQOr djp^ Ij^^, 

Ind. Occident, vol. i. fref* Wl}e4.the.0|4^QtJ^d:¥t^l 

was 
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^as- expelled from all ih6 Spahilh' HomMoits, thfe! 
cbilcgds, prafefed lioufes, and ttifidiinclfeiV iWlldW it 
ipoffetted in the province of New Spairi, '^cte fhl?t^j 
in Quito fixteen, in the Kew Itingdbm^iif Ctanada 
thirteen, in Peru feventeen, in Chili eighteen, in 
Paraguay eighteen ; in all a hundred and tWelre. 
Colleccion General de Providencias hafta acqui toma- 
das fobre eftranamento, &c. de la Cojnpagnia, part i. 
p. 19. The number of Jefuits, priefts, and novices in 

all thefe amounted to 2245. MS. penes me.' 

.,•_(■• ^ . . . . • , • 

iMthe year 1644, the city of Mexico |>f^fented a 
petitibn to the king, praying that no new jnokaftery 
might be founded^ and that the revenues of thofe 
already eftablifhed might be circumfcribed, oth€rwi(e 
the religious houfes w*uld foon acquire diC ptopertjf 
of the. whole country. The petitioners requeft like- 
wife^ that- the l^ifhops might be laid under refl:ri£^n$ 
in cohferrin^ holy orders, as there were at that time in 
New Spain above fix thoufahd clergymen without any 
living, id. p. 16- Thefe abufes muft have bee» 
enormous indeed, when the ftiperflition of American 
Spa;niards was fliocked, and induced to remoztftfate* 
agakifl: thenu ' " 

NOTE XIX. p. 53. 

TA^is, defcription of the ihiuihcrs of the Spanifli 
c^^gji /I ihquld rioC teve' ventured to give upon the 
teftimohy of gfoteflant authors alone, as they may be 
fltfpeafed^©f p^ejjfcidice or 'exagga:attoh. CagCj in 
particl^ar, ; ^ho had a .b^ter ^pportuiiHy dian ^y 
protefJarii?td\li^ the interior ftiite of Spaiiifli America, 

z 2 defcribeiB 
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defcribes the corruption of the church which h^had. 
forfakenjt with fo much of the acrimony of. a . jie\^ 
convert, that I fhould have diftnifted his evidence, 
though it communicates fome very curious and ftrikjng 
fafts. But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of eccle-* 
fiaftics in America at a very early period after their 
fettlement there. Hift. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier,. 
an intelligent obferver, and zealous for his own religion,^ 
paints the difTolute manners of the Spanifh eccle£ia{Uc$ 
in Peru, particularly the regulars, in ftronger colours 
than I have employed. Voy. p. 51. 215J &€•. Mi* 
Gentil confirms this account. Voy. i. 34. . Correal 
concurs with both, and adds many remarkably circiun-. 
ftances. Voy. i. 61. 155. 161. I have good reaCen 
to believe, that the manners of the regular clergy, 
particularly in Peru, are ftill extremely indecent., 
Acofta himfelf acknowledges that great corruption qi 
maimers had been the confequence of permitting, 
monks to forfake the retirement and dlfcipline of the- 
cloifter, and to mingle again with the world> by under- 
taking the charge of the Indian pariflies. De procur. 
Tnd. Salute, lib. iv. c. 13, &c. He mentions particu- 
larly thofe vices of which I have taken notice, and 
confiders the temptations to them as fo formidable, 
that he leans to the opinion of thofe who hold that the* 
regular clergy fhould not be employed as parifh priefts. 
Lib^v. c. 20. Even the advocates for the reguldrs^ 
admit, that many and great enormities abounded 
among the monks of different orders, wheir fet free 
from tlie reftraiat of monaflic dlfcipline ; and fronri thir 
tone of their defence, one may condude that-fhe" 
chaifge brought againft them was not. dcftitutc. of:, 
truth*. Jn the French colonies the ftateof tiie regiihr 

■ -•"• -xlergy- 
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cletgy IS nearly the lame as in the Spanifh lettlementsV 
ahd'thb lame confequences have followed. M. Biet, 
ftfpteor of the fecular priefts in Cayenne, inquires 
witli'ho'lefs appearance of piety than of candour, into 
the c^ufes of this corruption, and imputes it chiefly to 
tlie exemption of regulars from the jurifdiftion and 
ceiifures of their diocefans; to the temptations to 
which they arc expofedj and to their engaging in 
commerce. Voy. p. 320I. It is remarkable that all 
the authors, who cenfure the licentioufnefs. pf the 
Spanifh regulars with the greateft Xeverity, concur in, 
vindicating the conduft of the Jefuits. Formed under, 
a difcipline more perfeft than that of the other monaftic. 
orders, or animated by that concern for the honour of 1 
the fociety, which takes fuch full polfeffion pf every; 
member of the order, the Jefuits, both in Mexico aniis 
Peru, it is allowed, maintained a mod irreproachable^ 
decency of nianners. Frezier, 223. Gentil, i. 34-; 
llie fame praifc is likewife due to the bifhops and naofl; 
of the dignified clergy. Frez; ibid. ^ . 

A VOLUME of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 
172S, 1729, 1730, having been commtmicated to 
me, I find ther;e.a ftriking confirmation of what I' 
hav^ advanged concerning^ the fpirit pf low illiberal 
fuperftition Jwevalent in Spani(h America. Fron> the 
newfpapers of any nation, one may learn what are 
the objefts which chiefly engrofs its attention, and 
which appear to it mofl: interefting. The Gazette of ' 
Mexico is fiBcd almofl: entirely wjth accpunts of reli- 
gious funSions, with defcription^ 6f proceffiohs, cjpn- 
fecrations dF churches, {beatifications of faints, feftivals, 
autos de fe, &c. Civil or commercial affairs, and 

z 3 even 
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even the tfanfa£lipn$ of Europe, pccutiy but izi 6H<dl 
corner in this magazine of monthly kitelligenicSc^ 
From this titles of new books, whkh are regBlkurly 
inferred m this Gazette, it appears that two-thirds^ of 
them are treatifes of feholaftic theology, or of mpnlciib 
devotion. 



NOTE XX. p. 54. 

JE 

Spx)0RZANO, after mentioning the corrupt mofals 
of fome of the regular clergy, wi^ih that cautious 
rcfervc which became a Spanifh layman, in touching' 
on a fubjeft fo delicate, gives his opinion very expH^ 
citly^ and with much jirmnefs, againfl: confimitthig 
parochial charges to monks. He produce^ the lefti- 
mony of fcveral refpeflable authors of his coutitry, 
both divines and lawyers, in confirmation ' of ' hii 
opinion. Dc Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c. 1J5, A ftriking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of fjic; 
Prince d'Efquilache to exclude the regulars from 
parochial cures, is contained in the Colbert collec- 
tion of papers. Several memorials were prefented 
to the king by the procurators for the monaftic 
orders, and replies were made to thefe, in name of 
the fecular clergy. An eager, and even ra]]^:QrpM>s» 
fpirit is manifeft on both fides, m the condud of thi& 
difpute. 

■ ■■. ■■• 
NOTE XXI. p. 6©. ' 

Not only the native Indians, hut the Mefiam^ loc 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, wtnreoxiginaUlf 
excluded from th(^ priefthood^ smd re&feitatoiffiQa 

' • - ■ * 

into 
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irttO any religious order. But by a law IlTued Sept. 
28d)iy 1(^8)8, Philip II. required the prelates of Arhe- 
rije&it^ ordain fuch Meftizos bom in lawful wedlock, 
a^ they fhould find to be properly qualified, and to 
p^ni^tt them to take the vows in any monaftery where 
they had gone through a regular noviciate. RecOpil. 
lib, 1. tit. vii. 1. 7. Some regard feems to have been 
paid to this law in New Spain ; but none in Peru. 
Upon a reprefentation of this to Charles II. in the yeaf 
1 697, he iflued a new cdift, enforcing the obfervation 
of it, and profeffing his defire to have all his fubjeifts, 
Indi;^ns and Meftizos as well as Spaniards, admitted 
to the 'enjoyment of the fame privileges. Suchi 
however, was the averfion of the Spaniards in America 
to the Indians, and their race, that this feems to have 
produ^pd litt!c effeft ; for, in the year 1725, Philip V. 
ws^s ot»lig^4 to renew the injunftion in a more peremp-* 
tpry rtpjje* Bijt fo unfurmountable are the hatred arid 
CQptempt of the Indians among the Peruvian Spani?irdS, 
that^e prefetit king has been conftrained to enforce 
the former edifts anew, by a law publifhed Sept. ti, 
1774. J?.ejil Gedttla, MS. penes me. '^■' 

• M. Clavk^ero has contradifted what I have relafed 
coilcertting the ecclefiaftical ftate of the Indians, p^irti- 
ciilarif their exclufion from the fadrament of the 
Eucharift, and from holy orders, either as Seculars or 
Regulars, in fuch a manner as cannot fail to make a 
deep impreffion. . He, from his own knowledge, 
aflerts, « that in New Spain not only are Indians 
permttti^ -to partake of the facrament of the altar, but 
that Indiaapricfts arc fo nuhierous that they may be 
(:ountcd: By hundreds ; and among thefe.have been 

z 4 many 
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many hundreds of re&ors, canons^ and dodoi[8,aQd|' 
^ report goes, even a very learned bifhop. • At ptefenty 
there are many priefts, and not a few redors, among' 
whom there, have been three or four our owti pupil&^ 
Vol. II. 348^ &c. I owe it therefore as a dtity. to the 
public, as well as to myfelf, to confider each of thefe 
points with care, and to explain the reafons which 
induced me to adopt the opinion which I have pub» 
Hflied. 

I KNEW that in the Chriftian church there is no 
diftinftion of perfons, but that men of every nation^ 
who embrace the religion of Jefus, are equally entitlea 
to every chriftian privilege which they are qualified to 
receive. I knew like wife, that an bpiniori pfeVaneo^ 
hot only among moft of the Spanifli laity fettled lu 
America, but among " many ecclefiaftics, (I tile the 
words' of Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. ii. C. 15.) thiat tlie 
Indians wiere riot perfefl or rational men, ztid'Wert ribt 
pofTefTed of fuch capacity as qualified them to' {>irtake 
bf the facrament of the altar, or of any other bhiefit 
of our religion." It was againft this opinion that hais 
Cafas contended with the laudable zeal which I have 
defcribed in 'Books III. and VI. But as the bifhop df 
Darien, Doftor Sepulvida, and other refpc£iable 
ccclefiaftics, vigoroufly fupported the common opinion 
concerning the incapacity of the Indians, it .became 
neceflary, in order to determine the point, that the 
authority of the Holy See fliould be interpofed $ ' and 
accordingly Paul III. iflued a bull A. D. 1537^ in 
which, after condemning the opinion of thofe who 
' held that the Indians, as being on a level With brU|e 
beafts^ fhould be reduced to fervitude, he declatws, 

that 



^MtrtbejoUKte rmlly men. aad 3$ .fuch v«Te ct^a^, 
Qficmbcacing thechrifbiBn xeligion, sad partieimtipg 
^nliits.bioffings. . My accouat of this ,tMiU> Qotwidb- 
ftimdjiig the c3vUs of M. Clavigero, muft appeif jtift t» 
ofBtj perfoa who takes the ^tiouble of .petuClig (t| 
aAd:in)r account la the lame with that iidopte^ b]! 
Tor^iueinada, lib. ivi. c. 25. and by Garcia, Orig> 
Pc3i(. £|it even after this deciiion, folow<Ud.thp 
Spaniards rcfiding in America rate the capacity of the 
natives, that the Brit council of Lima (I call it by that 
name on the authority of the belt Spanilh authors) 
difcountenanced the admiflion of Indians to the holv 
communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In New Spain 
the exdufion of Indians from the facrameht was ftiU 
more explicit. Ibid. After two centuries have clapfei 
and notwithHanding all the improvement that the 
Indians may be fuppofed to have derived from their 
intcrconrfc with the Spaniards during that period, we 
are informed by D. Ant- Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
as ivilf appCfir.in the fcquel of this note, they are fup- 
jtq^ to,lf^ better inftrufled than in New Spain, their 
igBorancc is fo .piodig.ious that very few are permitted 
to copimuiucate,, as ^being altogether deftitute of tlie 
-jcquilit^ capacity.; Voy. I. 341, &c. Solorz. Polit. 
.In^.X.2p3. ^ , 

■ "Wrtra- re^Kifi to the cxclufion of Indians from the 
prieMnodj either as Seculars or Regulars, we may 
'robfqr^eV'that.iwhile' it continued to be the common 
• opurion th^ the natives, of Amcr>C3> on account of 
^tbeir;iii<!aplicity, fhould not be permitted to partake 
(tfiithb holy facrament, we cannot fuppofe that they 
frould.he.. clothed with that fecred charafter which 
ciitidcd 
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entitled them to confecrate And to dil^nfe it; ■ Whea 
l>)rqHemada compofed his Motmrquia Indiansy \t\r& 
almoft a cjentury after the conqucft of New Spam ^aitl 
yet \n his time it was ftill the general pra&ice ti 
exclude Indians from holy orders. Of this we haw 
the m6ft- fatisfying evidence. Torijuemida havi!^ 
celebrated the virtues and graces of the Indians ^t great 
length, and with all the complacency of a miflionaryj 
he ftarts as an objeftion to what he had aflerted, "IF 
the Indians really poflefs all the excellent qualities 
which you have defcribed, why are they not permitteS 
to aflume the religious habit? Why are they Hx^ 
ordained priefts and bifliops, as the Jewiftr and Gentile 
converts were in the primitive church, cfpecially as 
they might be employed with fuch fuperior Advantage to 
other perfons in the inftruftion of their countrymen.^ 
Jaib. xvii. c. 13. 

r 

In anfwer to this objeftion, which eftabliflies, m die 
moft unequivocal manner, what was the geherat 
praftice at that period, Torquemada ■obferves> that 
although by their natural difpofitions the Indians ase 
well fitted for a fubtrdinate fituktion, they are deflitub 
of all the qualities requifite in any ftafcion of dignity 
and authority ; and that they are in general fo addided 
to drunkennefs, that, upon the flighteft temptatidlii 
one cannot promife on their behaving with the <l^ei^ 
fuitable to the clerical charafter. The pfejiriety' 4rf 
excluding them from it, on tliefe accounts^ ~wi^ -lie 
obferved, fo well juftified by expericncCj that wlien 
a foreigner of great erudition, who cimc ffom SpaJiV 
condemned the praftice of the Mexieah chUi^tffe^. 
he was convinced of his miftake' iA d'piilniic dtl^iA 

tation 
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faridfn'with the fcaraed an4 moft religious Father 
f^i. Jisan^deGstoaay and has retraftatbn is ftiil extant. 
^Xcmq^eiiii^a indeed acknowledges, as M. Cla\igeK) 
cJwfeiye^. with a degree of exultation, that in his time 
fOttk« Indians bdd been admitted into nvonafterie^j. 
hgkU ^thi the art of a difputant, he forgets to men*- 
fp^ that Tof^ttemada fpecifies only two czaoapks of 
tjjij^t a^ take^ notice that in both in|lances thoit; 
Ipdiansi^l^ been admitted by miilake. Relying upon 
the ,a^j}ipri^y of Tor^uemada with regard to Ncrw 
j^^ji and p£ UUoa with regard to Peru, and coniir 
derfng .lie. humiliating depreflion of the Indians in, 
all the Spanifh fettlements, I concluded that they 
^ere not admitted into the ecclefiaftical order, which 
is held in the highefl veneration all over the New 
World. . - 

But when M. Clavigero, upon liis own knowledge, 
ailerted fa^is fp repugnant to the conclufion I had 
forni^d, I began to diftruft it, and to wife for further 
infprmatiQn* In order to obtain this, I applied to a 
Spanifh nobieipan, high in office, and eminent for lus 
^ilities, whp> on different occafions, has permitted 
me tO' have the honour and benefit of correfponding 
with b^m, I have been favoured with the following 
gnf^lW.:«Wh^t you have written conce^ng the 
sAoii^^n of Indians into holy orders, or into monat 
pitx'ygjs^iV^iBookVllh efpecially as it is explained and 
Unutrd in Note LXXXVIII. pf the quarto edition, is 
ixtigeAcral accurate^ and conformable to the autho- 
vAm 'Whidai yon quote« And although the congre- 
gWi»nof ^c council refolved and declared, Feb. 13, 
A».£K i-4S|a> thM the circamfUnce of toeing an Indian^ 

a mu- 
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lattpj. or meftizo, did not difquaHfy any p^tfon frtUd 
being; admitted into holy orders, if he was po^llcd # 
what is. required by the canons to entitle hinri "to^'tfiA?' 
privilege ^ this only proves fuch ordinatibnsJ. t6'hi 
le^al anc( valfd (of which Solorzano, and the Spanift' 
lawycTS ai)4. hiftorians quoted by him, Pol; Ind. KfeiHi 
, €• ^9. were perfuaded), but it neither prores the ^^ 
pricty of admitting Indians into holy orders, nor what' 
w^s then the common praftice, with-rrfpeft to iMif 
but, on the cpntrary, it fliews that there was foinc 
doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians, and foiriif 
repugnance to it. ' * 

" Since that time, there have been foiiic' examples 
of admitting Indians into holy orders. WcBuve nbW ' 
at Madrid an aged prieft, a native of TWfcaFa^ His ' 
name is D. Juan Cerilo de Caftilla Aquihual catehtitl^, , 
defcended of a cazique converted to chriftiairity fdbii 
after the conqueft He ftudied the ecclcfiafttcal fcienl/es' 
in ^ feminary.of Puebla de los Angelas, Hcy^isi ' 
capdida^e^ neverthelefs, for ten years, and it tequirei 
much intereft, before Bifhop Abren would coilfeftt to 
ordaip him. This ecckfiaftic is a fti^n of uftelicep- * 
tionable charafter, modeft, felf-denied, and with' ar * 
competent knowledge of what relates to his clerical 
funftions. He came to Madrid above thirty-four 
years ago, witli the fole view of foliciting admiffion 
for the Indians into the colleges and femin?^e^,^J^lCTy 
Spain, that if, after being well inflru^d ,3nd^,^p^ o: 
they fhould find ain inclination to enter .-in^^pfth^^^q 
ecclefiaftical (late, they might embract; \X^ /^j^A :~if^j\\ 
form its funftions with the greatefti,benj^ t^-^^y^v 
countrymen, whpm they could addrefs iu^fr fi^li^.C 

tongue. 
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topgtxc. He has obtained various regulations fav'OUf- 
abliejiO his fchemc, particularly that the firft college 
w^chr^QC^me vacant in confequence of the exclufion 
of the Jefuits, ftiould be fet apart for this purpofe. ' 
B^ neither thefe regulations, nor any fiinilar ones 
inferted in the laws of the Indies, have produced any 
eifed, on account of objeftions and rieprefcntations 
from the greater part of perfons of chief confideratiori - 
employed in New Spain. Whether their oppofitioii^ 
be w^U founded or not, is a problem difficult to 
refolvc, and towards the folution of which fevetal*' 
diftindlions and modifications are requifite. 

*« According to the accounts of this ecclefiaftic, 
and the information of other perfons who have refided 
in the Spanifli dominions in America, you may reft' 
aflured, that in the kingdom of Tietra Firme no fucfc 
thing is known as either an Indian fecular prieft or 
monk ; and that in New Spain there are very fe^* 
ec€lefiaftic$ of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the^ 
number may be greater, as m that country there zt& 
more Indians who poffefs the means of aequirirtgfuch" 
^ learned education as is neceflary for perfons who 
afpire to the clerical charafter." 

NOTE XXII. p. 64. 

UiiPARiz,, an accurate and cautious calculator, feems 
to admit, that the quantity of filver which does not 
pay duty may be ftated thus high. According to 
Herrera, there was rtbt above a third of what was 
extrafted from'" Potbfi that paid the king'3 fifth. 
Dec. viii. lib>: H. c.'tjf- . Sblorzano aflerts likewifc, 

6 that 
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tliat the quantity of filver which is fraudufently Ctrcd^^ 
lated, is far greater than that which is regul^ 
ftamped, after paying the fifth. De Ind. Jntt, vd. ii; 
lib. V, p. 846. 

NOTE XXIII. p. 68. 

When the mines of Potofi were difcovcred in the 
year 1545^ the veins were fo near thefurface, thbatdie 
ore was eafily extra£led> and fo rich that it was refioed 
with little trouble and at a fmall expence^ mcrciy t^ 
the aftion of fire. This fimple mode of refining by 
fufion alone continued until the year 15749 when the 
ufe of mercury in refining filver^.as well as gold^ , was 
difcovered. Thofe mines having been wrbngbt with- 
out interruption for two centuries, the veins arc noir 
fimk fo deep, that the expence of extrading the bfeis 
greatly increafed. Befideg this, the ridhatefs ef fte 
ore, contrary to what happens in mofl other nunes, 
has become lefs, as tlie vein continued ta dip. The 
vein has likewife diminiflied to fuch a degree, that one 
is amazed tliat the Spaniards (houU per£jl in: working 
it. Other rich mines have been fixcceflxvely ■ di69p^ 
vered, but in general the value of the orc3 has 
decreafed fo much, while the expenq^ of. cxt^a/^ing- 
them has augmented, that the court of Spaii^ in. the 
year 1 736, reduced the duty payable to the JdQjpiftm' 
^ffth to a tenth. -AH the quickiUvcr ufqd in Pck?lki&r' 
extracted from the famous mine. o£ .Guancabe&ia^ 
difcovered in the year 1563. The crown. bos TO&MnA 
the property of this mine to itfelf ; and the |H9kEmi^' 
who purchafe the quickfilver paj^ not cmlj the-piic&itf* 

it. 
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it, .^utjikewife aj^i[^, ^s a duty to the king. Rut, in 
|J^,3fp;UM7(Si, this duty on quicJtfilYer was aboiyhed, 
o^ ;aqcount of the increafe of expence in vrorking 
mines. Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii — xv. Voyage, 
i. p. 505. 523. In confequence of this abolition of 
the ffth^i and fome fubfequent abatements of price, 
which became neceflary on account of the increafmg 
expence of working mines, quickfiiver, which was 
fotsmeriy fold at eighty pefds the quintal, is now 
dc^iy<»cd byi^^fhe king at the rate of fixty pefos. Cam* 
poniane$<Bdti<:. Po{>ul. ii. i32> Note. The duty on 
gold is'i^uced' to a /w^^/i^/Wi^, or five percent. Any 
of- my readers, who are defirous of being acquainced 
witsh tjfi& mode in which the Spaniards condud): the 
workiikg of-thieironines, and the refinement of the ore, 
will find ^aft accurate defcriptlon of the ancient method* 
by Aeofta.. Lib* iv. c. i — 13. And of their more 
^cw^ imprqvem^^^is in the metallurgic art, by Gamboa 
Q)iiQA^ent. a l^^ or<^nauz. de minas, c. %%,. 



NOTE XXiV. p. 72. 

'^Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced' 
ftftte- of induftry^ in Spain, at tihe beginning of the- 
fifteenth century. The number df cities in S^aiii 
was ■c^nfid'erable, arid they were peopled far beyorttt 
the piopoitiort that was common in other parts of 
EtirOj^e; -'The'catifcs oFthis Ihave explained, Hid. of 
Oiai^'V^. i.'tj^. Whenever cities are populousjj^ that 
fpccies. of.indirftry which is pecaliarto them increafes, 
artificers and :TffaTnife£hirers abound. The effeflrof' 
the American trade in giving zStvn\rj to thefe is mani- 
f^ft> from ::a fihgnJ^T' fatEl. In the year I545f while 

Spain 
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Spain continued to depend on its own induftry for di^ 
fiipply of its colonies, fo much work was befpokv 
from the manufa£):urers, that it was fuppofed tb^ 
could hardly Hnifli it in lefs than fix years. Campom* 
i. 406. Such a demand muil have put much induftrjf 
in motion, and have excited extraordinary efforts. 
Accordingly, we are informed, that in the beginning 
of Philip IL's reign, the city of Seville alone, wheie 
tlie trade with America centered, gave employment to 
no fewer than 16,000 looms in filk or woollen woilii 
and that above 130,000 perfons had occupation in 
carrying on thefc manufaftures. Campom. ii. 472. 
But fo rapid and pernicious was the operation of the 
caufes which I fliall enumerate, that before Philip EL 
ended his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced to 
400. Uztariz, c. 7. 

Since the publication of the firft edition, I have Ae 
fatisfaftion to find my ideas concerning the early conv- 
mercial intercourfe between Spain and her colonics 
confirmed and illuftrated by D. Bernardo Ward>, of 
the Junta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Pmed» 
Economicoj Part ii. c. i . " Under the reigns . of 
Cliarles V. and Philip IL'' fays he, '^ ihp miipV¥ 
factures of Spain and of the Low Countries fuhief3;,to 
her dominion were in a moft flourifliing ftoff * T}¥^ 
of France and England were in their infmfij^ T^ 
republic of the United Provinces dfd. i^t .^jbim ei^ 
No European power but Spain had cploa^es pf anj 
value in the New World. Spain could fupgly ^ 
fettlements there with the produiiions of her oini 
foil, the fabrics wTought by tlie hands of her own 
artizans, and all fhc received in return for thefc 

bekHiged 
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belonged to herfelf alone. Then the exclufion of 
foragn manufaftures was proper, becaufe it might be 
rendered effeftual. Then Spain might lay heavy duties 
tipon goods exported to America, or imported from it, 
axtd m^ht impofe what reftraints fhe deemed proper 
iqMMi a commerce entirely in her own hands. But 
when rime and fucceffive revolutions had occafioned 
an alteration in all thofe circumftances, when the 
manufa£lures of Spain began to decline, and the 
demands of America were fupplied by foreign fabrics^ 
the original maxims and regulations of Spain fliould 
have been accommodated to the change in her Ctua- 
tion. The policy that was wife at one period became 
abfurd in the other." 



NOTE XXV. p. 82. 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no cheft of trea- 
fure is examined. Both are received on the credit of 
the perfons to whom they belong; and only one 
inftance of fraud is recorded, during the long period 
in which trade was carried on with this liberal confi- 
dence. All the coined filver which was brought from 
Peru to Porto-bello in the year 1654 was found to be 
adulterated, and to be mingled with a fifth part of bafe 
metal. The Spanifli merchants, with fentiments fuit- 
«ble to their ufual integrity, fuftained the whole lofs^ 
and indtmnified the foreigners by whom they were em- 
ployed. The fraud was deteiied, and the treafurer of 
the rcvieriue in Peru, the author of it, was publicly 
burnt. B. UUoa Retablif. de Manuf. &c. liv. ii. p. I03. 
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NOtE XXVI. p. 87. 

Many ftriking proofs occur of the fcarcity of 
money in Spain, Of all the immenfe fums ixrhich 
have been imported from America, the amount of 
which I fliall afterwards have occafion to mention^ 
Moncada aflerts, that there did not remain in Spab, 
in 1619, above two hundred millions of pe/hs^ ant 
half in coined money, the other in plate and jcwek 
Reftaur. de Efpagna, Difc. iii. c. I. Uztariz^ who 
publiflied his valuable work in 1724, cohtendsi 
that in money, plate, and jewels, there did not 
'remain an hundred million. Theor. &c. c. 3. Cain- 
pomaned, on the authority of a remonftrance from 
the community of merchants in Toledo to PhiKp IDf. 
relates, as a certain proof how fcarce cafli had beit^ome, 
that perfons who lent money received a third jy^rt of 
the fum which they advanced as intereft and pMniirm. 
Educ. Popul. i. 417. 



NOTE XXVn. p. pt. 

The account of the mode in which die fa£^ort 
of the South Sea company conduced the trade in 
the fair of Porto»bello, which was opened to them 
by the Ailiento, I have taken from Doa Dion. 
Alcedo y Herrera, prefident of the court <|Cr:Aufli* 
ence in Quito, and goverxK^ of that proviace^ .; Doa 
DionySo was a perfon of fuch . refpe^able clyu9i£|^ 
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for probity and difcernment, that his teftimony in 
any point, would be of much weight; but greater 
credit is due to it in this cafe, as he was an eye-- 
witnefs of the tranfa£lions which he relates, and wa^ 
often employed in deteding and authenticating the 
firauds M^iich he defcribes. It is probable, however, 
that his reprefentation, being compofed at the com* 
mencement of the war which broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain, in the year I739> ™^T» 
in fome inilances, difcover a portion of the acri* 
monious fpirit natural at that juncture. His detail 
of fa£ks is curious; and even £ngli(h authors con* 
iirm it in- fome degree, by admitting both that 
various frauds were pracStifed in the tranfadiions of 
the annual fhip, and that the contraband trade from- 
J^n;iaica, v^nd other Britifli colonies, was become 
enormou4y great. But for the credit of the Engliih 
nation it may be obferved, that thofe fraudulent 
operatiqiiis are not to be confidtred as deeds of the 
con^ay, but as the diihonourable arts of their 
faftors and agents. The company itfelf fitftained 
a confiderable lofs by the Affiento trade. Many of 
its fervants acquired immenfe fortunes. Anderfon 
Chronol. dedufl;. ii. 388. 



NOTE XXVin. p. ^g. 

SeVerai fafts with refpeft to the inftitution,- 
the progreft, and the effeds of this company^ are 
curious, 2hid but little known to Engliih readers. 
Though the province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, 
extends four hundred . miles along the coaft, and 
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is one of the moft fertile in America ; it w^s fo 
much negleftcd by the Spaniards, that during the 
^twenty y<;ara prior to the cftablifliment of tlie coiOi^ 
nanyi only fiye fliips failed from Spain to that pio 
yince J and: during fixteen years, from 1706 to 172^, 
not a iiingle (hip afrivcd from the Caraccas in Spain. 
Noticias de Real Compania de Caraccas^ p^ 28. 
During this period Spain muft have been fupplied 
;jlmoft entirely with the large quantity of cacao^ 
which it. confumes, by foreigners. Before the 
..ere£lion of the company, neither tobacco iior hides 
were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117. 
Since the commercial operations of the (x>mpany 
began in the year 1731, the importation -of cacao 
iiita Spain has increafed amazingly. -During, thir!^ 
years fubfcquent to 1701, the number o{:^ JpM^ga^ qi 
cacao (each a hundred and ten pounds) Jniported 
. from Caraccas, was 643 , 2 1 5 . During . eighteen 
years fubfequcnt to 1731, tlie number ot .\Fanegt^ 
imported was 869,247 ; and if we fuppofe thfi iitjtpdrt- 
atipn to be continued in the fame proportion . 4ur?t)g 
the remainder of thirty yearsj it will aixKmnt. to 
1,448,746 >^^t«^^j/, which is an incrcaffi qI^ $q5i^3;I 
Fanegas. Id. p. .148.. During eight years fubfcqueftt 
to 1756, there has been imported into Sp^in by tly^ 
company 88,482 ai-rohas (each tw.enty-^vc. Je^UQc^} 
of tobacco J and hides to the numl;>cir. 9i5w*a7j3;£4 
Id. 161. Since the publication of th^^l^Qtioa^iJiJe 
Campania, in 1765, its trade feems to be on the 
increafe. During five years fubfequent to 1769, it 
has Imported 179,156 Fanegas of cacao into Spain^ 
36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75^496 hides^ and* 
221,432 pefos in fpecie. Campomanes, ii. 162. The 

hft 



HA atticle is a proof of the growing wealth of the 
colony. It receives cafli from Mexico in return for 
the cacao, with which it fupplies that province, and 
tbi« it remits to Spain, or lays out in purchafing 
EuMpesin goods. But, befides this, the moft explicit 
evidence is produced, that the quantity of cacao 
faifed in the province is double to what it yielded in 
'17315 die number of its live ftock is more than 
treble, 'and its inhabitants much augmented. The 
r^ventie of the bifhop, which arifes wholly from 
tithtfs,' has incrcafed from eight to twenty thoufand 
pefos., Notic. p. 69. In confequence of the aug- 
mentation of the quantity of cacao imported into 
Spain, its price has decteafed from eighty pefos for 
theFan^a to forty. Id. 61. Since the publication of 
the firft editioil, I have learned that Guyana, including 
all the extenfiVe provinces fituated on the banks of 
the- Orinoco, the iflands of Trinidad and Margarita 
are^dded to the countries with which the company of 
of C&raccas had liberty of trade by their former 
chatters. Real Cedula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I 
have lik^wife been informed, that the inftitution of 
this company has not been attended with all the bene* 
. ficial etedls whlc^ I have afcribed to it. In many of 
its operations the illiberal aiid oppreffive fpirit of 
monopoly li ftill cOnfpicuous. But in order to explain 
this^ it-wouldbe neceffapy to enter into minute details, 
whith'arenot fuited to the nature of this work* 
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NOTE XXIX. p. io6. 

This firft experiment made by Spain of ppening 
a free trade with any of her colonics, has prpducet^ 
effe&s ib remarkable, as to merit fome fartheip illuftra- 
tion. The towns to which this liberty has. been 
granted, are Cadiz and Seville, for. the ^provin.ce f4 
Audalufia ; Alicant and Carthagena, forV^lepipia:^ 

Murcia : Barcelona, for Catalonia and Arragoji i 

■ ^ • ■ ■ ■■""'.*•■ ^^ * ' 

Santander, for Caftik-; Corugna, for Galjcia j. and 

Gijon, for Afturias. Append, ii. a la Ed^^- .Pppu)« 
p. 41. Thefe are either the ports of , chief . trade, in 
their refpeftive diftrifts, or thofe moft conveniently 
Ctuated for the exportation of their refpeftive ptbrfiic^ 
tions. The following fafls give a view '^^ o^ ^c 
increafe of trade in the fettlements to which ^tl^e new 
regulations extend. Prior to the aUbwahte iif fte^ 
trade, the duties collefted in tfie ctiftotH-SicTufe al 
the Havannah were computed to be 104,^08^ pfeTo^ 
annually. During the five years preccdiiij^'^ ^TlAi 
they rofe'at a medium to 308,000 pefo^ a' yiekf."/tA 
Tucatan, the duties have arifen from to66 t6ig\o66\ 
In Hifpaniola, from 2500 to 560^). Ill Poilk)' kiti^ 
from 1200 to 7000. The total vahe 6f gbo^'^infi- 
ported from Cuba into Spain was' teckoiiifff,^* ii 
1774, to be 1,500,060 pefos, Educ. 'Y'ifipu^ 
450, &c. ■^^'Oif.a .7. 
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NOTE X2X p.n^i 

* The two treatifes of Don Pedro Rodriguez' Cam^ 
{)6mane5) Fifcai del real confejo y Supremo (art office iti 
fanfc and power nearly (imilar to ftait df Attorney- 
General in England), and Direftor of the Royal 
Academy of Hiftory, the one intitled Difcurfo fobre 
t\ Fomcnto die la Induftria Popular ; the other, Dif- 
corui fobre la Educacion Popular de los^Artefanos y 
fii Fo^entp ; the former publiflied in 1774, arid the 
latter in 1775:, afford a ftriking proof of this. Almoft 
cyery^^ point of importance with refpeft to interior 
police, taxational agriculture, manufadlures, and trade, 
dgmeollc as well as foreign, i& e^camined in the qourfe 
pf ^efc wgrksj and there are not many authors, 
even xn the nations moft eminent for commercial 
kno^^lcdgejl vhp have carried on their inquiries with 
-^ mpre, thorough, knpwledgc of thofe various fubje^ls, 
a^d.a nxQre pt;rf eft freedom, from vulgar and national 
prejudices, or. wjiohayg united more happily the calm 
r^fcarcjies, of^g^ilpfpipjbyp with the ardent zeal of ^ 
pubiic-fpiri|ed, .: citi^eii.; Thefe , books are in high 
eftimation wo^ the JSpaniards ;. and it is a; Hecifive 
eyidQn,c^.9f ^fhcprogr^fs i)f their pwn ideas, that the]y 
arctjjjma^Ie ^ojj jeliflyng, an avithor whofe fentiment^ 
are fo liberal. 
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NOTE XXXI. p. iifl. 

' Thk galeon employed in that trade^ inftead of the 
fixliuhdre^ tons, to which it is limited bylaw, Recop. 
lib.^xly^ .L.I5. is commonly . from twelve hundred to 
two thoufand tons burden. The fhip from Acapulco, 
taken by Lord Anfon, inftead of the 500,000 pefos 
permitted by law, had on board 1)313)843 pefos, 
befides uncoined filver equal in value to 43,(^1 1 pefos 
more. Anfon's Voyage, 384. 



/, . . NOTE XXXIL p. 122. 

'The price paid for the bull varies according to the 
rank of different perfons. Thofe in the loweft order, 
who are fervants or flaves, pay two reals of plate, or 
one (hilling; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and 
thofe in public office, or who hold encQmi^d;as, 
fixteen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iij, 
c. 25. Aijcording to Chilton, an Englifli merchant 
who refided long in the Spanifh fettlements^ Uic iull 
of Cruzado Ijore an higher price in the year \^no^ 
being then fold for four reals at the Ipwiefff , J^k^ 
luyt, in. 4^1 . The price feems to. h^ve varied, 
at different periods. That exa£ted fcjir ..i^e^.qi^;^ 
iflued in the l^fi Predicacion will ^pp^^,4^9p99rit^g^^ 
cnfuing' table, which will give fome idea ,Qf„t^-pi53^ 
portlonaf numbers df the different.. cUffcSiOt jcitfecns- 
m New Spain and Peru. 

There 
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There were iSaed for New Spain, 



at 10 pelos each 

at 2 pefos each - 

at I pefo each 

at 2 reals each 


4 
' - 22,60 1 

164,220 

■ -»* 2,462,500 


■ .' 


^1649,3^1 


. For Peru, . 




at t6 pefos 4 J reals each 
at 3 pefos 3 reals each 
at I pefo 5^ reals 
at 4 reals 
at 3 reals 


14,202 
78,822 

410^325 
668,601 
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NOTE XXXIII. p. 123. 

As Villa Segnor, to whom we are indebted for tins 
information contained in his Theatro Americano, pub- 
lifhed in Mexico, A. D. 1746, was accomptant- 
general in one of the moft confiderable departments 
of the royal revenue, and by diat means had accefs 
to proper information, his teftimony with refpeft to 
this point merits great credit. No fuch accurate; 
detail of the Spanifli revenues in any part of America 
has hitherto been publifiied in the Englifli language; 
and the particulars of it may appear curious an^ 
interefting to fonie of my readers. 

From 
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From thie bull of Cruzado, publiihed cyejcy.twj 

years, there arifes an annual revenue in pefSps, , 1 5 Q^ooa 

From the duty on Clver » - 

From the duty on gold •• . - 

From tax on cards - - • 

.. . Fjrom tax on Pulque, a drink ufed by 

^ the Indians * - - 

. From.tax on ftamped paper - - 

. From ditto on ice - - - 

Jrom ditto on leather - - . »• 

: From ditto on gunpowder ^ 

; From ditto on fait - r ^ 

From ditto on copper of Mechochan - 

From. ditto on alum - • r 

Frpn^ ditto on Juego de los gallos 

From the half of ecclcfiaftical annats -^ 

From royal ninths of bifliopricks, &c» - 

. From the tribute of Indians - v - 

, Fxom Alcavala, or duty on fale qf goods . , 82 i,Rj^5 

From the Almajorifafgo, cuftomJioufe ';*3f^3j33;j 

from the mint ^ - - - 357,500 



7ODj>00Q 

dogfooa 

7o,ow 

* .-11 

1619OO01 
4i»oob 

2^500 

32^000 

1,00^ 

<S*5^ 
,49^pq 

^p,oqp 



'■ > ' 
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This fum amounts to 8ip,i6i/. fterlingj^.and if 
we add to it the profit accruing from the fale of 5000 
quintals of quickfilver, imported frpm the mines ^ of 
Almaden, in Spain, oh the' king^s account} ana what 
accrues from the Averiay arid fome other taxes wkicH 
Villa Segnor does not eftimate, the public Tcyeiiuc m 
New Spain may well be reckoned abbye a mil^pn 

pounds fterling money. Theat. Me^ vol, i. p. 38*. &c* 

~ . ■■ ■...-....■.•.■■ 1^. -M^ i 
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Afe'^ording tx) Villa Segnof, the totsil prdatice 'of the / 
Mexican m&ics amount^ at a medium to eight rnillibiij 
6Fpcfds in filver annually, and to 591 a m^rks^f gold. 
Bx. Y^44, Several branches of the revenue kave 
been explained in the courfe of the hiftofy 5 fcrnie, 
which there was no dccafion of mentioning, require si 
particular illuflration. The right to the £tbes in the 
New World is vefted in the crown of Spain, by ^ 
hull of Alexander VI. Charles V« appointed them to 
be applied in the following manner : One fourth is 
sillottied to the bifhop of the diocefe, another fourth to 
th*e dean and chapter, and other officers of the cathe- 
dral. The remaining half is divided into nine equal 
parts. Two of thefe, under the denomination of /a/ 
4os Nb^enos reales, are paid to the crown, and conftitute 
i branch of the royal revenue. The other feven p^rfs 
ire applied to the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
flie building and fupport of churches, and other pious 
ilfe^. Recopil. lib. i. tit. xvi. Ley, 23, ^c. AveiK 
dano Thefatir. Indie, vol. i. p. 1 8/f . ^ 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excife on the 
fale of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. 
In America to four per cent. Solorzano Polit. Indi^ 
ana, lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The AlmajortfafgOy or cuftom paid in America pti 
goods imported and exported, may amount on an 
average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. lib. viii. tit. xivl 
Ley. I. Avendano, vol. i. 188. 

The Avertoy or tax paid on account of convoys to 
|uard the ihips failing to and from America, was firft 

impofed . 
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impofed when Sir Francis Drake filled the - Ne^ 
World with terror by his expedition to die South Si^ 
It amounts to two per cent, on the value of goOdsl 
Avendano, vol. i. p. 189. RecopiL lib. bu'. tit. ixi 
Ley. 43, 44. 

I 

* I 

I HAVE not been able to procure any accurate detail 
of the feveral branches of revenue in Peru, later thah 
the year 1614. From a curious manufcript, ciMsdri^ 
ing a ftate of that viceroyalty in all its de|>attin^nt^ 
prcfented to the Marquis of Mohtcs-Claros,- by Fran, 
Lopez Caravantes, a^ccomptant-general in the tribunal 
of Lima, it appears that the public revenue; as nearly 
ts I can compute the value of the money hi which 
Caravantes ftates his accounts, amounted, ibi xlucats 
at4S. iid. to - - - -2)372,768 

Expences of government - ' '«^ -^,^4^1992 

Net free reven|4p. ,1^129,776 

r ..-. ■ *■ i- I- 

The total in fterllng money - ^* 583,303 

Expengcs of goveriunent - /- 305,568 

Net free revenue "- '^77>735 

But feveral articles appear to be omitted in this 
computation, fuch as the duty on: ftamped paper, 
leather, ecclefiaflical annats, ,&c. fo, that tbt revenue 
of Peru may be well fuppofed equal, -tO) :that erf 
Mexico. . -L -v "'I 

In computing the expence of government in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as a ftandard. Tliere 

th« 
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dic-'^anniial eftabliftimcnt for defraying the charge of 
admiiiiftrztion exceeds one half of the revenue col* 
le)6)?ed^ tmd there is no reafon for fuppodng it to b^ 
lefs Ih New Spain^ 

I HAVE obtained a calculation of the total amount 
qivt^c public revenue of Spain from America and 
|l>e- Philippines, which, as the reader , will perceive 
Itqj^jiiC two laft articles, is more recent di^n any of 
t^fona€f«. 

u > 'Akavalas (Excife) and Aduanas 

...,.•: (Cufloms), &c. in pefbs fu- 

,r^. . ertes - - - 

* I,. ^Puties on. gold and filver 
^ ,,BuU of Cruzadp. 

• ^ -^iTxiJjute of the Indians 
. , . :Mj &le of quickfilver - - 

Paper exported on the king's 
-■: - '-account, and fold in the royal 

warehoufes 
' ' ■ ' Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 
fmall duties 
Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 
one real de la Plata for each 
mark - - - 

: From the trade of Acapulco, and 
c.. the coafting trade from pro- 
vince to provinde 
Affiento of negroes 
From the trade of Mathe, or herb 
of Paraguay, formerly mono- 
^ . , polized by the Jefuits 



!fii 



2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,00O,O0P 

300,000 



300,000 



- 1,000,000 



300,000 



500,000 
200,000 



500,00b 



From 
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From other revenues formerly be- 
longing to that order - - 400,00a 

Total 12,000,000 



Total In fterling money £. 2,700,00a 

.Deduct half, as the cxpencc of 
•adminiftration, and there re- 
mains net free revenue - >f-ij350,ooo 



NOTE XXXIV. p. 123. 

An author, long converfant in commercial fpccula- 
rion, has computed, that from the mines of New 
Spain alone, thg king receives annually, as his fifth, 
the Turn of two millions of our money. Harris^. G}Ue£):. 
of Voy; ii. p. 164. According to this calculatioD» the 
total produce of the mines muft be ten xnillioi|3 ftcx- 
iing; a fum fo exorbitant, and fo little cprrefpp]^4u)g 
w.itli all accounts of the annual importatiiM^- .from 
America, that the information on which it is fowdded 
mull: evidently be erroneous. According to Caa^po- 
manes, the total produ£l of the Amcricanminesiiiay 
be computed at thirty millions of pefos, whichf at 
four fliillings and fixpence a pcfo, amounts to 
7,425,000/. fterling, the king's fifth of which (if that 
were regularly paid) would be 1,485,000 /. But 
from this fum muft be dedufted what is loft by 
a fraudulent withholding of the fifth due to the 
crown, as well as the fum neceflary for defraying the 
expence of adminiftration. Educ. Popular, vol. vu 
p. 131. note. Both thefe fums are confiderable* 
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NOTE XXXV. p. 124. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods 
exported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kindS) amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. Aj 
moft of the goods with which Spain fupplies her colo- 
nies are foreign, fuch a tax upon a trade fo extenfive 
muft yield a confiderable revenue. Retablif. dc 
Manuf. & du Commerce d'Efp. p. 150. He compute* 
the value of goods exported annually from Spain to 
America to be about two millions and a half fterling. 
p. 97. 

.. NOTE XXXVL p. 126. 

Tht Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a 
monopblf of fak, and by embarking deeply in the 
Manila trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained 
ahnuaHy a million of ducats. In one year he remitted 
a tiiillidn of ducats to Spain, in order to purchafe 
frimi the C6nde Olivares, and his creatures, a prolong- 
atk>n oF his government, p. 61. He was fuccefsful in 
bbfttitt and continued in office from 1624 to i^3i>> 
douUcthe ufual time. 
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N. B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volumey and the 

Pigures to the Pa|e. 



JjBnnrftji^ an embafly fent to that country by John II. 
king of Portugal, i. 79. 

Acafulc9% the nature of the trade carried on from thence 
to ManUa, iv. 118. Amount of the treafure on board 
the fliip taken by Lord Anfon, 360. 

JlaftM^ hit method of accounting for the different degrees 
^heat) in the old and new continents, ii. 353. 

Aimr^ his account of the revengeful temper of the native 
Americtns, ii* 398. 

Aiemhn\ his jiiftification of Hanno's account of the 
African feas^ i, 349. 

Africa^ the weftern coaft of, firft explored by order of 
John I. king of Portugal, i. 58. Is difcovered from 
Cape Non to Bojador, 6o. Cape Bojador doubled^ 
65. The countries fouthward of the River Sen^al 
difcovered, 73. Cape of Good Hope (een by Bar- 
tholomew Dias, 79. Caufes of the extreme heat of 
the climate there, ii. ii. Ignorance of the ancient 
aftronomers concerning, i» 350. Expedition to the 
coaft of, iv. 131. 

Jgricnltwre^ the ftate of, among the native Americans, ii. 
117. Two principal caufes of the defers of, 12 1* 

JgUMdo Is fent to Hifpaniola, as a commiffioner to infped 
the coodud of Columbus, i. 1 84. 
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Aguilar^ Jfrom dc, is relieved from a long captivity 
among the Indians at Cozumel, by Fernando Cortes, 

ii, 258* 
Albuqwrquiy Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the 

Indians of Hi fpaniola, i. ;^02. 
Alcavala^ in the SpaniHi cuAoms, the term explained, iv. 

363. 

Alixandtr the Greats his political charafler, i. 20. His 
motive in founding the city of Alexandria, 2i. His 
difcoveries in Indii^, 22. 

Alexander V\. Pope, •grants to Ferdinand and Ifabelia of 
Caftile the right of all their weftern difcoveries, i* 159. 
Sends mi Jionaries with Columbus on his fecoodroy- 
age, 160 . 

Almagroy Diego de, his bnrth and cfaaraSer, iii. 106. 
Aflbciates with Pizarro and de Luque, in a voyage of 
difcovery, 107. His unfuccefsfnl attempt;^ 10^ Is 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spanifli negOGJAlioOf :II9. 
Is reconciJed to him.^ 12 !• Brings reinforcemcnit to 
. Fiz^arro at Peru, 146. Beginning of diflentions be- 
tween him and Pizarro, i66. Invades (Cbtlit ^170. 
Is created governor of Chili, and, marcbies^tO'CiiMiV 
176. Seizes Cuzco out of the hands -of Pkuirro, 178. 
. Def«:ats Alvaradi^, and takes him prifoneo, *l(79.^;^I> 
deceived by the artful negociations of FTanciftPidjnKO, 
182. Is defeated by the Piearros, i£6« 'Is tafetn 
prifoner, 187. Is tried and condemnod, iSg.v^Li-puC 
. todeathv 190. . ... ,;>i; . 

Almagroy the Ton, affords refuge to bn fath^'f fbUotoers 
at Lima, iii. 202. His charaiS^er, ibid, ^eads<jiicoD' 
fpiracy againft Francis Pizarro, ibid* Piad^o a^f- 
f^nated, 204. Is acknowledged as hisr fuc€eficwv^M6. 
His precarious fituation, 207* Is defeated kyirValnde 
. CaiVro, 2io« Is betrayed and executed, dia^ . 

Almajtnifajgo^ in the Spani/h American caft0iinay»!j|be 
amount of, iv. 363. » .;or. ■• . 

Aivamdo^ Alonzo, is fent from Lima by Francis SiaarRH 
. with a body of Spaniards to relieve htft bttothert^at 
Cuzco^ iii. X79. U taken a prifoner by. AfaugiOy. 
ibid. Hisefcape, j8ft« . . .. -v -. ■ ^*^.' 

JOoaradif 
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jfiwitt^dfff iVdro de, is left by Gortes to ceomtastid'^'irt 

r'^lMtidcd^' while he marched agarnft Narvaez, iti.-6. 

He 18 befieged by the Mexicans, 1 5. His imprudent 

'^ijeonduft, 1 6. His expedition to Quito in Peru, i6t* 

jfmaxMSf a community of, faid toexift in South America, 

"bf Francis Orellana, iii* 199. 

America^ the continent of, difcovered by Chriftopher 

<^iiCo1uftibus, t. 195. How it obtained this name, sti. 

=>Ferdioatid of Caftile nominates two governments in, 

270. The propoGtions ofiFered to the natives, o.'Ji. 

|oIm reception of Ojeda and Nicuefla among them, 27^. 

^j^Tbe South Sea difcovered by Balboa, 2S8. Rio de 

- :Pt^tii' difcovered, 300. The natives of, injurioufly 
treated by the Spaniards, 328. The vaft extent of, ii* 

32- The grand obje£ls it prefented to view, 3. The 
: 'dfcumfiances of, favourable for commerce and civili- 

isatftiiij^ 5* The climates of, 7,8. VariQus caufes 

o£ the peculiarity of its climates, 9. Its rude and uci- 
.. Jdtlttfaied fiate when firft difcovered, 14, Its animals* 

;'^8;it '>Its infers and rq>tiles, 20. Birds, ai. General 
. . necomioi its foil, 23. Inquiry into the firft popula- 
.s lion 6f^ (25'. Could not be peopled by civilized nations, 
<>i33./jT4ie northern extremity of, contiguous to Afia, 
^^37*^ ^f^hably peopled by Afiatics, 47. Condition 
^'andidhartAer of the native inhabitants inquired into, 

50; :Were moce rude than the natives of any other 

■ known .parts of the earth, 51. The Peruvians and 

Mexicans excepted, 52. The firft difcoverers inca- 

. 'paMe of a j'odicious fpeculative exaniination, 54. The 

.TarioQ3:^ftems of.philofophers refpe(9ing the natives, 

- 57i» oMtfihod obferved in the prefent review of their 
cbodSyiieoi^ftituiion and circumfiances, 59. The vene- 
. ercai' difeaft derived from this part of the world, 9^^ 

Why faafainly inhabited, 129* The country depopu- 
::;Jated iiyitbntiaual wars, ]7i» Caufe of the extreme 

coldnefs toward the fouthern extremiicy of, 359* The 

^anarutad:mioultivated ftate of the country defcribed^ 

:>:3iin'i:'B^Re8 of large extinA fpecies of animals difoo* 

/jvered^' A)(i|i^i3oiwd near the banks of the Ohio, 362. 

Why £ttrapean aninals degenerate there, 364, i>tip- 
^vt .» . ./v . d B a pofea 
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pofed to have undergone a convulGvc fepvation.from 
Alia, 369. The vicinity of tbe two contincnU of 
Alia and America clearly afcertained, -37.o~^7i' 
Caufet of tlie depopulation of, traced* iy.-.a. Tbii 
depopulation not thercrult of any intentional ty'^m of 
policy, 5. Nor ibe refult of religion, 8. Nupibefof 
Indian natives (till remaining in Mexico and Peru, 9- 
All itie SpaniOi dominions theie fubjcded to-two vicc' 
ro}s, 14. Its third vicccoyalcy lately efiabliihed, 15. 
See Mtxin, Peru, Certts, I'ii^drrt, Cahtt, itc, , . 

j/m«r(Va, North, project of fettling there, iv. 158.' Tirft 
expcdiuun to, fails, 161. A fecond expeditiop' to, 
ends difallroufly, ibid. Plan of fettling there icimncd 
without cffef), 162. The coafl of, divided into two 

' parif, 17K. Charters granted to two cotnpaoiei for 
fettling colonies !n, 179. Eoiigrations frc^ Eng- 
land to, a86. See CtUniti, Nnu EngUindy f^rgima, 
&c. 

Jmtritatu^ native, in Spanllh America, their bodily con- 
itrtution and complexion, ii. 6i> Their flicngih and 

. abilities, 6j. Their infenfibiliiy with regard to thett 
women, 65. No deformities in iheir frame, 71. This 
circumftance accounted for, 71. Uniformity of iheii 
colour, 74. A peculiar race of, defcnbcd, 78. The 
Efquimaux, 80. Patagonians, 82. The exiflcnceof 
Pataeonian giants yet remaining to be decided, 83. 
Thefr difcafe?, 85. . The venereal dikafe pcciiliariir 

' theirs, 87. Tbe powers and qualities of their minds, 

88. Are only folicitous to fttpply immediate wants, 

89. The art of computation^ fcaicely i;nuwn to them, 
91. Have no abftraa ideas, 93. The Nonh Ame- 

- ricans much more iiiielligem than thofe of the South, 
95. Their averfion to labour, 97. Their fecial 

• {late, 100. Domeflic union, 101. The women, 
103. 'J heir women not proline, 106. Thetr paren- 
tal aSe£lion and filial duty, 108. Their modes of 
rubfiftence, in. Fifbing, 111. Hunting, 114. 

. Agriculture, 117. The various objeds of their cul- 
ture, ibid. Two principal caufes of the defeds oi 
tbcir agticuku[e> 121. Their wimt af.t^^^^^kts, 
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:*^-' rai. Their want of afefiil metals^ 125, Their poli- 
^^' tical iaftitutions, 128. Were divided into ffnall inde- 
<^ pendent commanities, ibid. Unacquainted with the 
"^'"^ idea of property, 130* Their high fenfe of equality 
'^ iti^ independence, 132. Their ideas of fubordination 
'''■ tteperfefl, 133. To what tribes thefe defcriptions 
> tppiy> 136. Some exceptions, 138. Florida, 139. 
- The Natchez, ibid. Thelflands, 14.1. In Bogota, 
' iiidi Inquiry into the caufes of thefe irregularities, 
., 14.3. Their art of war, 147. Their motives to 
' : hoftility, 148. Cau(es of their ferocity, 149. Perpe- 
'^ tuity of their animofities, 151. Their modes of coo- 
"'^uSting war, 152. Are not deftitute of courage and 
fortitude, 155. Incapable of military difcipline, 157. 
Their treatment of prifoners, 159. Their fortitude 
under torture, i6i. Never eat human fle(h but to 
gratify revenge, 164. How the South Americans 
treated their prifoners, i6s* Their military educa- 
tion, u66. Strange method of choofing a captain, 
. among die Indians on the banks of the Orinoco, i68* 
T'heir bombers wafted by continual wars, 171. Their 
tribes now recruit their, numbers by adopting pri- 
'\ Janets, 172, Are never formidable in war to more 
1' polii&ed nations, 174. Their arts, drefs, and orna* 
^ mentsi 175, 176. Their habitations, 179. Their 
arms; 183. ' Their domeftic utenfils, 184. Conftruc- 
tion of their canoes, 185. The liftlefsnefs with which 
they apply to labour, 187. Their religion, 189 
Somie tribes altogether deftitute of any, 193. Re- 
markable diverfity in their religious notions, 197. 
TjfiAr ideas, of the immortality of the foul, 201. 
ThcVwodes of burial, 202, 203. Why their phyfi- 
cians prexend to be conjurors, 205, 206. Their love 
of dancing, 209. Their immoderate pai&on for 
gaming, 213.' Are extremely addided to drunken- 
nefs, 214. Put their 9gej and incurable to death, 
21$. General eftimate of their charaAer. 221. 
Their intelle<Slual powers, 222. Their political tar 
lents, 223. Powers of affedion, 225. Hardnefs of 
heart, itj* 'Their infenfibility, 228. TacitMrqity, 

3 B 3 ^30. 
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230. Their cunning, 231. Their virtueSf .i:?^. 

Their fpirit of independence, ihi^L Fortitude, iUd^ 

Attachment to their commuoity, 234. Their ikfis- 

fafiion.with thdr own condition, 235. General ctu- 

. tion with refpeA to this inquiry^ 239. Two difUn- 

. guifliable clafles of, 241. Exceptions as to their 

. character, 243* ' Their charaderiftic features de- 

. fcribed, 376. Inftances of their per fever iog fjpced, 

378. An antipathy indufirioufly encouraged between 

, them and the negroes in America, by the Spai^iaids, 

iy» 35- Their prefent condition, 37* Hpw taxed, 

ibid. Stated fervices demanded from them, 39. Mode 

of exik&ing thefe fervices, 40. How governed, 4r. 

Prote£tor of the Indians, his fun£lion, ibid. Ileafons 

why fo fmall a progrefs is made in their converfioo, 

55- 

Jnurig$ Vefpucci publiihes the firft written, account of 

the New World, and hence gave name to America, i. 
210. His claim as a difcoverer examined, 375, 

Anacoana^ a female cazique of Hifpaniola, her bafe and 
cruel ufage by the Spaniards, i. 253, 254. 

Andes f Oupendous height and extent of that range of 
mountains, ii. 3. Their height compared iwitk other 
mountains, 351. Gon^o Pizarro's remarkably ex- 
pedition over, iii. 195. Ii 

JfiimalSf large, very few found in America at its firft 
difcovery, ii. i8. 

Anciints^ caiife of the imperfeAion of the art of uyiga- 
tion among them, i. 6. Their geographical knowledge 
extremely confined, 350'-**354.- .:^>'' 

Arabians peculiarly attached to the ftudy of googfgpby, i* 

•- 39* . ■-.••.-.. 

ArgwautSi the expedition of, why fo famous^ amcypg 4he 

Greeks, i. 16, 17. . r^r-^.-.r 

Arithmetie^ or computation, the art of, hardly kfiQ^ll^ to 

the native Americans, ii. 91. 
A/colifu^ father, his extraordinary miflionto the^rim^^ 

the Tartars, i. 46. 
AJiatic difcoveries made by the Ruffians, U« Sjr^^^.' . ' 

AJitid§ 
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Jljfuhto trade, the nature of, explaine<), iv. 90. Tht 
.:. riraudd in, and how put an end to, 91, 92. 
Jktfhuatpa^ i% left by bis father Hoafcar his Jiicoellcr in 

- the IcMgdom of Quito, iii. 130. Defeats hit -brothtr 
r ^'fluafc^r, and ufurps the empire of Peru, 132. Seiids 
"'^fjcefcnts to Pizarro, 135. Vifits Ptxarro, im« Is 

^perfidioufly feized by him, 143. Agrees with Pizarro 
• ' <Mif a ranfom, 145. Is refafed his liberty, t5<x His 
I behamur during his confinement, i53« A form* of 

-trial beftowed on him, 154. Is put to death, 156. 
; Oomparifon of authorities relating to his tranfiiAiooa 
' with, and treatment by, Pizarro, 400. 
lAiSenu of- New' Spain, board of, eHablifhed by th« 
Emperor Charles V. iii. 98. Courts of, their jutif* 
'didion, tv. i«^, 
'Aoeritti a Spanifli tax for convoy to and. from Amertca, 
when firft impofed, iv. 363. Its rate, ibid. . . 

Jztftet^- ^oit iflands difcovered by the Portuguefe, i. ^i. 

-i?<7r«ii^ 'Nathaniel 9 beads an infurreflion in Virginia, }v« 
■ i46.- Forces the governor and council there to fly, 

249^ 'They apply to England for fuccour, 250. H16 
. dea^ terminates the rebellion, 2;i. 
Balhif^ ^Vafco Nugnez de, fettles a coion^y at Santa 

^arisy in the gulph of Daricn, i. 274* Receives 

intetlil^nce of the rich country of Peiu, 28a. His 

chara(SH;r, 285. Marches acrofs the ifthmus, a$6. 

Difeovers the Southern: oceati, 288. Rtturns, aii9. 

Is fuperfeded in his command by the appointment of 

Pedrarias Davila, 292. Is fined by Pedrariaa for 
' former tranfa£tions« 293V Is appointed lleutt nant« 

governor of the countries on the South Sea, and 
' imdyries' Pedratias's daughiter, ^96* Is arrcfttd mmi 

put to death by Pedrariai, 298. 
Bdrki Jfftik»,'^ piiodu£);ion peeoliar to Peru, iv. 69;^ - 
Barnirti his defcription of the conftru£lioa of Indian 

houfes, lit 407. « 

^684. Bibdlt^ 
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Sibaiffif Martin^ the honour of having difcovercd Ame- 
rica falfely afcribed to him by fome German authors, 
i. 367. Account of him and his family, iUJ. 
Bibring and Tfchirikow, Ruffian navigators, thought to 
JHurc difcovered the north-weft extrenikj of ^ AJneriQa 
from the caftward, it. 40. Uncertainty o£ their 
iccouata, 367. ^-'v 

Bmulcnmr^ governor of St. Michael, reduces die Uag* 
J dom of Quito, iii. i6i« Is deprived of his coaMtiand 
..byPisarro, 195. ■ -: ♦-^ 

Biujamm the Jew of Tudela, his extraordiniry traveii^ i. 

Birualdiiy inftance of the bravery of the Carihines maii- 
tioned by him, ii. 414. 

BMiiKtirt^ John de, a Norman baron, conquen and 
poi&&8 the Canary iflands, i. 54* ^-^'V 

Bird$^ an account of thofe natural to Amerioa, iiw 'di. 
The flight of, often ftretch to an immenfedifiancefrom 
land, i, 360. ' ? ' ' > v 

Bogota in America, fome account of the inhabiCHnts 0^ n. 
143* Caufes of their tame fubmiffion to tfaeSpmiards^^ 
.M-S* Their religious doSrines and iites« aoi. » .^ : 

Bojador^ cape, the nrft dtfcovery of, i. 60- . IS'daubleAbj 
, -the Pofftuguefe difcoverers, 65. :•• ^-n'?*-.: 

Bojfu^ his account of the American war-Anigrii..40!r«;ir 

£<WM{f7ii, Francis de, is fent to Hifpaniolii > to iaqnin 
jfUo thecondufi of Columbus, i. 217. SenikiCSo!^ 
lumbus home in irons, 219* Is degraded, aaA^^itiiiTw. 

BougaimvilUy his defence of the Periplus ^' fibmws i. 

348. JiOf 

BouguiTj M. his charaAerof thr Mttve >]^ei^BraBS|\ii» ' 

Brafil^ the coaft of, difcovered by Alvarez GEahody^ivflig. 

•Remarks on the climate of, ii. 357^ '■'=('; . ^■^£>{Tto^^in&^ 
£rr«^/x, Peruvian,. defccibed, iv. 433*.- • * r is'>(j.l..'j 
Buimi Ayres^ in South Ameraoi^ waraefMran&«Coifait 

province, iii. 372. oog 

BuUs^ P^PaI* of no force in Spaniibr .Amariosjt hdan^ 

examined and approved by the.jiDyaU^ouiiGil''of:^ 

Indies, iv. 48. See Crufado. X(^. ^^vA'y^ 

Burial Qi the dead, American mqde of, ii. 202. 
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Qiftflfy Giovanni, is appointed tocommaAd^tht firft'«fipk« 

''didon to explore unknown countries, iv. 137. Enlbarks 

with his fon at Brifto), 138. Difcovers Ne^^foufld- 

"itmij 139. Returns to England, Md, Up advantage 

riar^dorived- from his difcoveries, 140. The fcbetn^i^iB 

abandoned, 141. He is appointed governor ^f a 

^cdttipany of merchant-adventurers, for whom<:bt 

obtains a charter, 147. 

CaiHi Sekiflian, fails on an expedition to South Am^' 
rica, iv. 144. Vifits Brafil, and touches at flifpt- 
fiiola and- Puerto Rico, 145. His voj^ge extends the 
fphere of EngliOi navigation, and proves the mcatit of 
openingan intercourfe wich the Archipelago, and fooe 
.'towns od diecoaft of Syria, ibid. 

C^bral^ Alvarez, a Portuguefe commander, difcovers the 

co^ of Brafil, i. 2I3•' 
Ci»^;€hebcft in quality, produced in the Spaniih Ami^ 
rican colonies, iv. 69. The preparation of chocolate 
•i9hdn^: derived from the Mexicans, 96. ^ 

CaJiXf the galeons and flota, removed thither Irom 
SeviUe, iv. 8i. 

Caijfirnuif the: peoinfula of, • difcovercd by ' Fernanda 
Corcci,: £i. 100. The true ftate of this country loi^ 
liftkiiowot 363^ Why depreciated by the Jefuits, 363, 
Favourable account ofj given by Don Jofeph G^ves, ' 
364. , 

Cdi^/fi«k>ir,.':Ae charaAer of,^by P*> Venegas, iii 387* 

Campiocbyy difcovered by Cordova, who is repulfed by the 
pativtSjiij-jg?..". •^■:- 

CampomamSf Don Pedro Rodriguez, charader of bis 
political and commercial writings, iv. 359* His 
acicottec of tbe^ rodace ef- the Spahifb American minea^ 
'360. 

Ceeer^Mflandr^e^eAed into a kingdom by pope Cle* 
n^eiit^VL .^-54*. • Are conquered by John de Betben- 

^9urt, iU4» ••* • ■ ' 

Cannihhi 
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Ctnnibalit no people ever Tound to eat human flefh for 

rubfiflcnce, though orten for revenge, ii. 164. 402. 
Canoti, Ameiican, ihe conflruiSion of, defcrlbed, it. 

185. 
Caratat, cftabliOiment of the company trading, totbll 

coallt iv. gy, Growthof the trade, 352. 
Caribbti iHands, dircovered by Columbus in his itteonil 
, voyage, i. 161. 
Caribtta, their fpirit pe<;u1iarly fierce, ii. 243. Tkeit 

chataficr by M. de Chanvalon, 386. Probable kon- 
. je^ure as to the didin^ion in character between them 

and the natives oF the larger iflagds, 416, 
Ggrpittit his extraordinary miSion to the priac« of the 
.".Tarurs, i. 46. 
Cartbagtnat the harbour of, the ihfieft- and beft foriiGed 

of any in all the Spanilh Ameiicafi donuRioni^ iii. I 
.376. I 

CartbaginianSf flate of commerce aiid navigation anteg, 

i. II. I'he famous voyages of Hanoo and HiviQcak 

13- 
Cgrvajaly Francifco d«, conCributei tp Vaca d« Cattro^ 
.viAory over young Almagro, iii. ati. Eocpurages 

Gonzalo Pizdrro to alTume the government of fitru, 
- .131. Advifes Pizarro to alTume tbe rovereigoCy '^ 

the country, 237. Is feized by Galea, and executed, 

..as7- 

Ce/iiiU, Bernal Diaz del, chara^er of his Hiftoiit V^r- 
dadera de la Conquifta de la Nueva.Efpagna, iL 41S1 

'■ 419- ■ ' 

Ctnttns, Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Piz.uro to the 
viceroy of Peru, iii. ij^. Is dcfe^Led by Cafvftjal, 

. and fecretes bimfdf in a cave, 236. Sallies Out and 
feizesCuzco, 251. Is reduced by Pizarro, 353- . I^^ 
employed by Gafca to make difcovcries ir. tbfi regions 
about the river Plata, 264. .. ' "' 

ChanaUiur, Richard, fails in fearch of a nerth-iteS 
palT^e, iv. 147. The fleet is fcattered in i'ftifin, 

. ilid^ He enters the White Sea, and w^terl at AKb- 

. *np\iibid. ViCtsMorcow, A^Dan^iiif ii^o.nEieSi 

luiddeliversalet'tGr tothc czar, i^S./'lil Ul'enldidy of 

\ ' ■ ' "'optiiiDg 
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o^Jng a trade with Rufiia, 149. Is empowered' by 
Qjjiben Elizabetfa to negotiate with the 'czar in her 
''riaihe, 150. 

dmHvahnt M. de, his chara£ler of the native Caribbees, 
' ii, 386. 

Chap4tones, in the Spanifh American colonies^ who thus 
iSilllnguiihed, iv. 30. 

Charles in. king oF Spain, eftablifhes packet-boats be» 
tween Spain and the colonies, iv. loi. Allows free 
trade to the windward iflands, 102. Grants the colo- 
nies a free trade with each other, 106. 

Charles V, emperor, fends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hif- 
paniola, as ehief judge, to regulate the treatment of 
the Indians, i, 317. Caufes this fubjedi to be debated 
before him, 325. Equips a fquadron at the folicfCif 
ation of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 78. Refigns his 
claim on the Moluccas to the Portuguefe, 85. Ap- 
points Cortes governor of New Spain, 88. Rewards 
fiifh on coming home, 97. £ftabli(hes a board called 
the Audience of New Spain, 98. His cpnfultatibns 
on American affairs, 212. Eftablifhes new regula- 
tioris^ 2 1 8. 

^hijapeak* See Vtrginla^ 

ChtK^ h invaded by Almagro, iii. 170. How fubjeded 
by the Spaniards, 367. Excellence of its climate and 
foil, 368* Caufe of its being negleded, 369. Pro« 
fpe£l of its improvement, 370. 

ChiquUos^ political flate of that people, from Fernandes?, 
ii. 397. 

Chffcahtii the ufe of, derived from the Mexicans, iv. 96* 

Cbolula^ in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with fome 
account of the town, ii. 309. A confpiracy againft 
Cortes difcoveri^, and the inhabitants deftroyed, 311, 
3* 2. 

Church government, fentiments refpe£);ing, at the Re* 
formation, iv. 259. Religious perfecution in the 
reignis of Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 261, 
262. Intolerant Tpirit of the church, 265. Sepafa* 

- tioQ of the Puritans from the church, 268. They are 
reduced into sn eccleliaftical fyflem by Robert Browtit 

i populaf 
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a popuUr decUitner, and adopt the name of Brownifls, 
... 269. Take refuge in Holland, 270. Remove thence 
. to America, 271* Church government is «ftabftfiied 

in MaiTachufets Bay, 284. Its intolerance^; 985. 

The intolerance of Laud increafes the emlgri^ns 
, from England, 286. 

CUiTff^ inftaneeof his ignorance in geography^ >• 354« 
Cinalau^ political ftate of the people there, ii. ^7. 
.,. Their mode of living, 406, Are deftitute of all ttli- 
. 'gioiis 410. Extraordinary large grain of gold found 

there, iii. 433* 
fUniguilla, in the province of Sonora, late difooverietoF 

rich mines made there by the Spaniards, Hi; 360^ 361. 
, Probable effeds of thefe difcoverjes, 362* 
Ciavigeroy M. feveral of his objedions aafw«vcd^ iv. 

34-3— 349* 
Ciiment WL pope, ereds the Canary iflande itttaaking- 

■ ^m^ i. 54. . ;!-*;• 

Climatii^ influenced by a variety of caufes, it. 7^ Si'^'-Their 

operation on manlund, 239; Inquiry lAta'^theciufe 

of the different degrees of heat in, 353. ? ''^'''i ^- ■• 

Cochineal^ an important produdion, almoft^pecuHair''' to 

. New Spain, iv. 69. . ■ -HJ ^-^ ^> 

Ctf/rfy extraordinary predominance of, in theXtlUMtt; of 

America, ii. 8. Caufes of this peculiatrity^^ld^^" - 

Colomes^ .£ngli£h American, projed): of fettling Itetft ^' iv- 

158. Two expeditions fail, 161. ThA firfrHotony 

. cftabUflied in Virginia, 164. In danger of bti^^ng 

: by famine: it returns to England, 167^ A^ftObnd 

: attempt made to fettle there, but the cotoay^lNil^flies 

. by famine, 169, 170. The fcheme of f^tll0#6teei^ 

>js abandoned^ 172. Circymftances in ^ktf f<mj|^ of 

- Elizabeth unfavourable to colonizatiot^-i9tf.^'^J'Tbe 

reign of James favourable to the eftstbliihaiCAf of 

colonies, 174. James divides thecoaft oT AkMia 

. into two partS) the one called the iirft Of i<3hith-%Uboy 

..of Virginia $ the other, the fecond orrji^h OiiMtayi 

^ 178. He granu charters . to two tdlli|MhM(t''fiftBthe 

, goyernmenc , of them, 179* Tendr^ alid^llefiilto of 

. ti^oie charters^ iyid^ i6o« Under fhete'ebarftlVitiie 

I? fpttlemcntf 
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el](biUl9flS)^itH of^ tbe-EngKih in Virginti and Maw Eng- 
lodMMl yfe^e cftabliflicd, 182. Cape. Newport fails from 
»i£#igll<kKi for Vir;:tnia, and difcovers the Chcfap^ak, 
;^9l^3»'''i8#» Sails up James River^ and founds a 
sRt^jbltleiaeflC in James Town, 185. Its bad adminiftra- 

tlon, ibid. It is annoyed by the Indians, and fuflers 

fnom fcaretty and the unhealthinefs of the ciimate^ 1 86. 
rpSeafonable (uccours are fent from England, i JP9* " A 
•ilw^vey of the country is undertaken, 190.' The 
>niQ0!lonyT depends for fubfifience chiefly on fupplies ffooi 

the natives, 192. A change is made in the conftitu* 
r/lSM of.' the company, and a new charter is granted 
> i^tb' more ample privileges, 193. Lord Delaware is 

appointed govern^N* of the colony, 194. Anarchy 
j>pi^yM% there^ 195. It is almoft reduced by famine^ 

196. Lord Delaware arrives, and by his wife admi« 
^^fHiftration ^reftores order and difcipline, 199, His 

health obliges him to return to England, and he is 
mftpcrMoA by Sir Thomas Dale, who eftablifhes mar<^ 
}\c^ i^Pt ^^ ^ ^^w charter is iflUed to the colony, 

and new privileges are granted, 201, 202. Cultivation 
31 ofiitte land i* promoted, and a treaty entered ineo 

with the natives, 203. The land in Virginia becomes 
fo PMlfi'^>'^5^ ^^^ culture of tobacco is intro^ 

duceit^i^aod its pernicious confequences, 207. The 

.cpo^funj- in England fend out a number of young 
7.;ipriKD0fti to induce the coiontfts to formr more excen- 
r.ii^Pifilfi^n% of induftry, 209. Negroes are firft intro- 
^/.Y^HiCtdf iUdm A new conflitution is given to the 
/^r!(oIppy» 211. A general mafiacre of • the Englifh is 
3-T:,|riaMMd^by the Indians, and executed in moft of the 
\o ii|td!^e;a;s,. 214, 215. A bloody war is commenced 
3(inP^ith ibet Indians, and neither old nor young are fpared, 
1c 9^7* «iTh(^ fettlements extend,, ^nd induftry jevives, 
^^«siiff Defers in the fir ft conftttution of the colonies^ 
.^rfc^l^*^ -:King Charles's arbitrary government of thtm, 
/.•riM9* He grants them new privileges, 333^. They 
ctfj^^floorifli under the new government, 235. The cokA 
V;. oifta.ctmain attached to the- royal caufe, and parlia- 
,-jiiciU. makes war on Virgiina, which is obliged to 
^ . .. * acknowledge 
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'tcknowrledge- tbe comaion wealth, i^f 237* Sic* 

. ftraints are hk) on the trade of the colonies, s^S. 

, Tbe eolontfts are diflatisiied with thefe re&raiDts, tyq, 

■Ate the firft to acknowledge Charles IL9 but their 

loyaky is ill rewarded, 240., Reftrainti on cheir 

• commerce farther extended hy the navigation . b£^, 
241. LfFe£l9 of the ad, 243. Cdonifts remonfirate 

: againft it, 244. The colony of Virginia is attaefad 
by the Indrana, 245^ Difcootenta are produced/by 

. the grants of land by the crown, 246. A colony is 
eftaUtihed at New Plymouth in New England, 274. 
Plan of its government,, r^r^. A grandvcovncil . is 

• appointed, 277. A new colony is projected, 278. 
Siettles at Maflachufets Bay, 283* The chacter t)f 
the company in England being , tran8fBn!edr;tO' ^tlie 
colonies, they extend in confequence of it, a88»vi^. 
The colonifts increafe, 293. New ftltfers arrife, 
296. Sedlaries fettle in Providence and Rhode Ifland, 
300* Theological concefts give rife to t^colanyat 
Connedicut, 301. Emigrants from . Mafliichuiiits 
Bay Settle there, 303. Settlements are formed i«:the 
provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, '304. . Slate 
of the colonies at the Revolution, 31 5« AnsLOtempded 

. from certain duties, 3-16. Enter into a, tragucr lof 
confederacy, 317, Afiume the right of Qotning^ .3^0. 
Are patronized by Cromwell, who pnopofes M tf anf- 
port them to Jamaica, 321. They decline his ^ffirr, 
322« See Nrufi England^ Virginiay &c. . . :. . ■:-^- 

Coleniesy Spanifb American, view of the policy and ^rade 
of, iv. I. Depopulation the firft effedl: of then^^vi. 
Caufes of this depopulation, ibid. .Tho' fmalk^x 

. very fatal to^ 5. General idea of the Spaxiii(h>.ti^ky 
in, IK Early intefpofuion of the regal ati|tihoattylin, 

^ >2» An excluiive trade the firft objed in^ 22/. Cotti- 
pared with .thofe of ancient Greece and fiRioa»e^^ 3^2, 
The great reftrtdions they are fub}f£i to, 24.-^ Slew 

. progrefs of .their, population from Europe, 26*::' ^A^e 
^couragedrby theHate of property these, 217^: -Mai 

. i>ythe nature of their ecdefiaflicaL.{N)licy^ 2j9..i (iThe 

: ^various olaiies of peopleJo,- 30;: Ec^efiaiiadiMirfU- 
- * tutioA 
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'^5tikio«|>f, 44* Form and endowments of the church 

^gliVfrrpy 46. Pernicious efteds of monadic inftitutions 

. v fhere,; 48. . Charader of the ecclefiaftics there, 49. 

*:]Ap()iiAioo6 of, 6o. The mines, 61. Thofe of 

jifibtofi. and Sacotecas, 62. The fpiric with which they 

r^Mtc iworked, 64* Fatal efFeAs of thK ardour, 66. 

fiiOSmt <!omniodities that compofe the commerce of, 

.'ifi8«; 'Amazing increafc of horned cattle there, 70. 

y: Advantages which Spain formerly derived from them, 

'::ft^ Wliy the fame advantages are not flill received, 

;7ft. ' Guarda Coftas employed to check the conua- 

: bandjcade in, 92. The ufc of regifter-fhips introduced, 

'4I|. . And galeons laid afide^ 95. Company of the 

:'Canccas inftituted, 97. EftabiiOiment of regular 

:|iaaket< boats to, loi. Free trade permitted between 

ihciQ^ ^o6* New regulations in the government of, 

. 107^ Reformation of the courts of juftice, ic8. 

'M^w lUft/ibucion of governments, ibid. A fourth 

i'tverojr&Uy eftablifhed, 109. Attempts to reform 

■dkiaiefiiic policy, 112. Their trade with the Philip- 

ptM dftands, 1 17. Revenue derived from, by Spain, 

i9^» fjfpence of adminiftratioa there, 124.. State 

tof^iopilation in, iv. 328. The number of monafteries 

:4hBrc>338. See Mtxico^ Peru^ &c. 

Cobtmbvui^ (Bartholomew, is ient by his brother Chrifto- 

pbcr £• Begociate with Henry Vli, king of England, 

i.'^^m The misfortunes of his voyage, 103. Follows 

his brother at Hifpaniola, 174. is veiled with the 

-^'jadaiiiniftration of affairs xh^rft by bis brother on his 

sjetciMi to Spain, 185. i^ounds the town of St« 

.'.Doiniago, 197. 

&/faH^«iy.(Jhriitopher, birth and education of, i. 8j. 

, (Hflicaiiy voyages, 84. Marries and fettles at Li&on, 

-tb6L/ His: geographical refledlions, 89. Conceives the 

videajof ntiaking difcoveries to the weft ward, 9 1 . Ofiers 

rvbirfervices to the Geuoefe fenate, 94. Caufe of his 

MiovertMres being reje£^d in Portugal, 96. Applies to 

;. ;lke courts of Caftile and England, 97, 98. His pro- 

:^ral9 bow treated by the Spanifli geographers, 99. Is 

^nxMvizcd- by Joan Perez, 104. His propofals again 

vjj: rcjefled. 
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rcjecled, 105. Is invited by Ifabella, ind engued in 
the Spanilb fervice, no, m. Preparations ftr his 
voyage, 11 a* The amount of bis equipment^ iii* 
Sails from Spaih» i]6. His vigilant attention ta all 
circumftances during his voyage, 118. Apprfben- 
iions of bis crew, 119. His addrefs in quktiog 
their cabals, 124. Indications of their apprat^iog 
tandf 126. An ifland difcovered, 127* He landi, 
X28. His interview with the natives, ra9« Names 
the ifland San Salvadore, 131. Pro£bcutes his difiDO- 
veries fouthward, 132. Difcovers, and lands eOf the 
ifland of Cuba, 133. Difcovers Hifpaniola, ijjS* 
Suffers fbipwreck, but is faved by the Indians^ 140* 
Builds a fort, 144. Returns to Europe, .147. His 
expedient to preferve the memory of his difooraies 
during a ftorm, 149. Arrives at the Azoreft 1501 
Arrives at Lifbon, ihid. His reception in Spaing ijct. 
His audience with Ferdinand and Ifabella, 154* His 
equipment for a fecrnd voyage, 155. Difcovers the 
Caribbee iflands, i6i. Finds his colony on Hi^M- 
niola deftroyed, 162, 163. Builds a city, vrhich be 
calls Ifabella, 165. Vifits the interior parts of the 
country, 167. His men difcontented and £Mdj0U8, 
I70y I7r» Difcovers the ifland of Jamaica, 172* 
fleets his brother Bartholomew at Ifabella, 173. Xhe 
natives ill ufed by his men, and begin to be alaracd, 
174, 175. He defeats the Indians, 179. ~ 
tribute from them, x8o. Returns to Spain to ji 
his condud, 185. Is furniChed with a more regi^ 
plan for colonization, 188- His third voyage^. 191,. 
Difcovers the ifland of Trinidad, 194. DUcovert; |he 
continent of America, 195, State of Hifpaniolii oa 
his arrival, 1 97. Compofes the mutiny of Roldan -and 
his adherents, 200. Is diftreflled by the faftioua 
behaviour of his men, 214. Complamts carried to 
Spain againft him, 215, 216. Is fent home in irooi^ 
9 J 9. Clears his condu^, but is hot reftored to {its 
authority, 222. His felicitations neslededf • ftsS* 
Forms new fchemes of difcovery, 229. Engages jo a 
fourth voyage, 231. His treatment at HifiKMiiQla, 

6 ' aja* 
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^^ ^tf^' Searches after a pafljge to the Indian ocean^ 

**^n^' Is ihipwrecked on the coaft of Jamaica, 236. 

-#.*HWlmHice tofecure the friendfliipof the Indians, 240. 

^A ll Jfe li fgpc d , and arrives at Hifpaniola, 244. Returns 

^9^'tfsAaj 745. His death, 247. His right to the 

ic'^Hrigjina] difcovery of America defended, 365. The 

j^'^^lMt-of adventureraifed in England by his difcoveries, 

'^^^. 134. Is checked by the want of fkill in navigation, 

'''^3i' ^1^ fyftem of opening a pafTage to India by 

"^ tiering a weftern courfe is adopted by Cabot, 138. 

CKteh^r, Don Diego, fues out his claim to his father's 

" l|Myiie^;es, 1. 265. Marries, and goes over to Hif- 

mniola, 266, 267. Eftablifhes a pearl fiihery at 

^Cubagua, 268. Proje£ls the conqucft of Cuba, 277* 

" HH tneafures thwarted by Ferdinand, 301. Returns 

'tt Spain, 302. 

O0d$mu9f the asra from which its commencement is to 

'be dtccd^ i. 3. Motives to an intercourfe among di- 

-'fltinfnations, 5. Still flouriOied in theeaftern empire 

■fo Che fubverfion of the weftern, 37. Revival of, 

inCiirope, 40. 

Omfifi^ mariner's, navigation extended more by the 

ikmkltion of, than by all the efForts of preceding ages, 

L 51. By whom invented. Hid, 52. 

CwndanAu^ M. his account of the country at the foot of 

tte Ahdes, in South America, ii. 361. His remarks 

MAecharader of the native Americans, 385. 

^Snqiv^ the kingdom of, difcovered by the Fortuguefe, 

Onftmtiimpk^ the confequence of removing the feat of 

tte Roman empire to, i. 35. Continued a commer^ 
^ ciil city after the extindion of the weftern empire, 

'37." Became the chief mart of Italy, 40. 
CWwm, Francifco Hernandez, difcovers Yucatan, i. 336. 
'^ Is repulfed at Campcachy, and returns to Cuba, 338* 
Cttk^^ Alonzo, his obfiu*vations on the contraband trade 

of the Spanifli colonies, iv. 115. Charader of bis 

'American memoirs, iii* 410. 
CniiSy FeriKindo, his birth, education, and chara&r, 

-ii* '047. Is by Vda^qtiex appointed commander of the 
VOL, IV. c c armament 
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9riDaqa«nt fitted out by him againft N^w Spain^ 250. 
Vclarqu^SEL becomes jealous of him, 25 t.. VeUfqipcz 
(en^s Qi:ders to deprive hioi of bis cornqoii^oo, and iay 
hm iiiid^ an arreA, 253. Is protoded by bis tioops, 
^55, The amount of bis forces, 256. lUducea the 

; Ipdi^ns at Tab^fco, 258. Arrives at St. Ju^n, 4c 
U)u9j 2.59, His interview with two Mexican con- 
^Apdors, 262. Sends prefents to Montezumai 265* 
Repeiy^9 othjers in return, 266. His fcbemes,; ;i|3, 
£ft^bli&($ a form of civil government, 277. Reugns 
bi^connmiffion under Velafquez, and aflumestbecoBi^ 
fp^nd in (he king's namie, 280*. His f/iendfiiip cour^ 
by th^ ZempoalUns, 282. Builds a fort, 285» Con- 
cludes a formal alliance with feveral caziqiieSf 286- 
Diff^Qvers a copfpiracy among his men, .and .destroys 
his (hips, 290, 291. Advances into the CQiiqtry, 294^ 
Is oppoftd by the Tlafcalans, 269* Concludes a peace 
with ibera, 303. His rafli zeal, 307. Procesdato 
Cbplul^, 309* Difcovera a confpiracy agauft him 
here, and deftroys the inhabitants, 311, 3I2«: Ap- 
proaches in fight of. the capital city of Mexico^ :3]i4« 

. Hi9 firft interview with Montezuma, 315. Hi^#wyeiy 
at his fitiiatipn in the city of Mexico, 3^3 v-^^'^^ 
Montezuma, 328* Orde^a him to be ietterip^ 33^; 
R^ajfons of his conduA, UiiL Prevails on M(Hiteziifi>ar' 
to own hrmfelf a va^l to the Spanifli crown,,- 337. 
Amount and divifion of his treafure, 2^o« £iU:aflea 
the MeTcicans by his imprudent zeal, 343.. AuMifU^ 
ment Tent by Velafquez to fuperfede him, 34^; ,JSKs 
deliberations on this event, iit. 4. Advances jtA^IQQpt; 
Narvaez, 8« Defeats Narvaez, and takea-lnpi^- 
foper, 13. Gains over the Spaniib foldie^ tj^jsr 
intereft, 14. Returns to Me^co, x?. His jiMirqnr 
cohdu^ on his arrival, i8* Is refolutely atti|^£qo| ^ 
thQ Mexicans^ I9« Attack^, them in. return w|lhf ijt^^ 
fiiccefs, 2i. Death of Montezuma, .^i, His-.c^ffctra^. 

: ordinary efcape from. death, 25[« Abandons tt*;^ 

of Mexico, 26- Is attac^4*.^7:.^^^. A^^jUH^fjcif^ 
His great foiles in the eocoviu^^^a^ ^Sg. D^ciipff 
4tf his retreat,' '31. Battle of PtumbajT 33- ' I)e£nits 

. the 
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the Mexicans, 3;. Mutinous Tpirit of his troops^ ^9. 

'Reduces the Tepeacans, 41. Is flrengthencd by 

^^-ieveral' reinforcements, ibid. Returns to Mexico, 444 

' -'BfhiblMhes his head-quarters at Teseuco, 47. Reduces 

'^^br tbndliates the furrounding country, 49. Cabals 

- aibong bis troops, 50. His {frudence in Aippre&ng 

't^m, 52. Builds and launches a fleet of briganttnet 

^Mi the lake, 56. Befieges Mexico, 57. Makes a 

^gta|]d aflaiilt to take the city by ftorm, but is repulfed, 

^'^Sst, 63. Evades the Mexican prophecy, 67. Takes 

-Quatimozin prifoner, 71. Gains poffiffion of the 

^rtyj 72. And of the whole empire, 75. Defeats 

'^hbther attempt to fuperfede him in his command, 86. 

^& appointed governor of New Spain, 88. His 

' 'TcDeiines and arrangements, 89. Cruel treatment of 

vAe natives, ibid. His condud fubje£ted to inquirv, 

"^^;' Returns to Spain to. juftify himfelf, ibid* is 

~ Ttf#^hkd by the emperor Charles V. 97. Goes back 

' - Mf Mexico with limited powers, 98. Difcovers Cali« 

f^oia, ICO* Returns to Spain and dies, ibid. ipi. 

^Xriquifjr bto the nature of his letters to the emperor 

-"CMrfes V. 416. Authors who wrote of his conqueft 

'WWew Spain, 417 — 419, 

CmiI&7 of' t}ie Indies, its power, iv« 19. 

CreiliSi \ii the Spanifli American colonies, charaAcYof, 

(hijfllMt Colonel Georg6, his account of the difcovery 
'^'th^fiones of a large extin£l fpecies of" animals in 
l^rtk America, ii. 362. 

CHS^uleiiQ' the Holy Land, the gteat political adVantisget 
'^mii¥t:i frott), by the European nations, i. 42, 43, 

GfAaHj bulls of, publifhed regularly every two years in 
'ffi^lS^niflt colonies, iv. 1 22. Prices of, and amoline 
of Ifae hit at the laft publication, 36t. 

Cibdikik }(Iai\d of, difcovered by Chriftopfaer Colamb6#» 
t.'i33. Is failed round by Ocampo, 165. The eon- 
i^ftbf, undertaken by Diego Velafquez, 276. Cruel 
^eatm^ntof the casique Hatuey, and bis repartee to a 
ftiar, -^77, Columbus's enthufiaftic defcription of a 

, ' -^ J CC2 harbour 
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Jiarbour in, 361. The tobacco produced therej the 

fineft in all America, iv. 70. 
Cubagua^ a pearl fifliery eftablifhed there, i. 268. 
CiMia/r^, the natives of, revenge their ill treatmel1^' bj 

.the Spaniards, i. 329. The country defolated' by 

Diego Ocampo, 333. 
CuzcOi the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by 

Manco Capac, iii. 127. Is feized by Pizarro, 160. 

Is befieged by the Peruvians, 174. Is furprifed by 

Almagroj 178. Is recovered and pillaged by the 

Pizarros, 188. Was the only city in all Peru, 353. 



Dancings the love of, a favourite paffion among the 

. Americans, ii» 209. 
Darieftf the ifthmus of, defcribed, i. 284. Th^ ipcjceafe 
. oi fetdement there, obftruAed by the noxloufiieft. of the 

climate, iii^ 375. 
Dilaware^ Lord, is appointed governor of Virfiioili) i^* 
• 194^ His wife adminiftration there, 197. Tsobljged 

to return to England on account of bis bealtb^V2op. 
Di Solisy his unfortunate expedition up the riycif. Plata, i. 

?3W*- ■ 
Di &///, AntoniQ, charatSlcr of bis Hjfloria dq Ja Cbn- 

quilla de Mexico, ii. 419. 
J) EfquiUchi^ pripce, viceroy of Peru, hisvigoroMVP^^- 
. fures for reftraining the excefles of the regular c)crgy 
there, iv. 54* Rendered ine£Fedud, iW. - 
Diaz^ JSartholomeiv, difcovers the Cape of Gootf l)[«)e, 

•jDiJinfiriis^ the difference between tbofe made bjhiand, 
and thofe by fea, fiated, i. 353. 

Dodwelly his obje£iions to the Periplus of Haniio ex- 
ploded, i. 348. 

Domingo J St. on the ifland of Hifpaniola, founded by 
|}artholomew Columbus, u 197. 

.J DomtnicanSf 
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Dnttinicau^ thcfe in Hifpaniola publicly remoDftnte 
againft the cruel treztment of the Indians, i. 30J. 
See Las Cafas. 

Drgh^ Sir Francis, fails round the world, ir. 156. 

Tti^kimufs^ ftrong propeoiity of the Atnericans to m* 

'< dulge in, ii. 214. 



Earthy the globe of, how divided into zones by the 

ancients, i. 37. 
Egyptians^ ancient, ftate of commerce and navigation 

among tbetr, i. 6. 
El Dorado^ wonderful reports of a country fo called, 

made by Francis Orellana, iii. 199. 
EUpbant^ that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, ii. 363* 
Elizabeth^ the reign of, aufpicious to difcovery, iv. 153. 
, She encourages commerce, and fecures the trade to 

Ruflia, 154. Circumftances in her reign unfavourable 

to colonization, 172. Her high idea of her fope« 
. tfbr flcill in theology, 262. 
Bfcufialy curious calendar difcovered in the Library there 

^y Mr. Waddilove, iv. 421. Defcription of that 
' - valuable monument of Mexican art, hid. 
Efpiimaux Indians, refemblance between them and their 

neighbours the Greenlanders, ii. 46. Some accouii^ 

of, 408. 
' jStigifh/ IV. pope, grants to the Portuguefean exciufive 

right to all the countries they ihould difcover, from 

^ape Non to the continent of India, i. 69. 
Eutopic how afFeded by the difmemberment of the 

Roman empire by the barbarous nations, i. 36. 

Itevivat of commerce and navigation in, 40. Political 

advantages derived from the crufades, 42* 
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SifUnmi kiag cf Gaftile* See Cohtmhus aoih .^Mb. 

Turns his attention at length to the regulation of 

American affairs, i. 259. Don Diego de Columhus 

fues out hit father's claims againft him, 165. Erefls 

two governments on the continent of America, iyo. 

Sends a fleet toDarien, and fuperfedes Balboa,. 29a. 
V Appoists Balhoa lieutenant-^goYestior of the countries 

on the South Sea, 296* Sends Diasde SoHt-^-u^Ar- 

.cmrer a wefiern pafiage to the Moluecais, joo. 

Thwarts the meafures of Diego ColumbnSy 3^1. 

His decree concerning the treatment of the-iadttos, 

305. 
'RtnandiXf Don Diego, chatafier of bis Hiftoria del 

Peru, ill. 3964 
Rmandne^ P. his defcription of the political ftate^Ti the 

Ghiqvitos, it. 397. .-. , .jvc 

iFlr;»#r^, Roderigo de, is appointed chief jnttgeteyfiflif- 

paniola, with a commiffion to examine intn thetieat* 

neotof the Indian natives, i. 317. Mahe$;a«r*enpe« 
. riment to determine the eapatity of the Indians^ 330. 
FUridoy difcovered by Juan Ponce de Leonty i« 378^ >The 

chiefs there hereditary, it. 139. Account #f| fnai 

Alvsva Nugnez Cabeca^de Vaca, 39?* 
fUtay Spaniih, fome account of, ir. 8r« 
FMfnai hiihop of fiadajos, minifier for Indian niifirs^ 
■'■ obftru^s the plana of colonisation and rfiTenffcry 

formed by Coiumbue, i. f^i* 192^ rmimnMii tlit 

expedition of Alonno de Ojeda, 209* 
PrAifkir^ bAMrtin^ makes three unfccoe&fii) aU c lmpl aitD 
. difcof cr V north*<aft pafiage to India, it. rjs- 






Gmkcns^ Spanifli, the nature and purpofe of tfaeTe vefil^ 
iv. 8i. Airangcment jnf their voyage, iiU. ■ ;^ i. 



t Vt^: Dh E* 3£ 1^ 

GMns^ Don Jofi^h, fent to difcover the ttfit Safe of 

California, iii. 363. 
GMfM, Vafco df, his vojrage for difcot^y, i. Mf. 

Doubles the Capo of Good Hope, 205 • A lichor s before 

ib^ltef'Jbify: of Meikiaa,- iUd. Arrivbt :«t CaieMI -Ift 

^oMfldlibar)'2o6^ -- ^ • .1' 

Chtamgfy ftnmg^propenfity of the Americans- to, Hr-ltij. 

flfagfir, erroneous ideas of the ahcientiai torihe-pofiftoh 

r^ of |;bat river, i.~ 35ii* ■ ^. ■ - 

(Gb^,. Prfra- de It, fent to P^ru as prefident of tbe^ G6tirt 

3:?of- Audience in Lima^ iii. 243. Hnf chiri^er tad 

linodertftibni 243* 244* The powers he was vttt^ 

'"fijeby '245. Arrives at Panatiia, 246% Acquires pbf- 

. T^^^-cff Panama with the fleet and forces ther^ ±4.9. 

c^rAdvabees towards Cuzco, 254. Pizarro'a tr66ps 

defers to him, 256. His moderate ufe of the viddi^^ 
hbotff^'rDevifes employment for hia foldiers^ 2644 Ht$ 

diviflon of the country among his followers,- 265. 
;^:^'rnie'dtfcontefits it occaiions, 266. Reftorbs order aiNJ 

government, 267. His reception at his returfif' t6 

^mbintj inftance of bis ignorance in geography, t. 355. 
GiUjg^afiyi the knowledge of, extremely confined among 
t^hieaocitnts, i« 31. Became* a faVouritd ftudy atriong 
'^■- Ihe Arabians, 39?. 
OMrjy^Shd aceoui^ts of, in our early travtlfcrs, an^o'ft*^ 

fii^med by recent difcoveries, i; 50. ii« 380J 38N 

QHhirtj Sir Humphrey, ' cofiAiffii the til's colony to 

??liRvth)vAmeriii!a, it^< i'59. A chancer rs granted to 

j'l'lriBrsnd^bfs heirs, .]6cl*> Oondudb. another expedi&i^, 

r»diwhkh:^cii& diiallfooily^ and ^iir wfaith be.periflieSy 

161. ••• '. ■ 

0iiS%iJ'iavioJ the inventor bf the mariner's. com(»aft|L 

Ghbe^ its dtvifion into zones by the ancieftfs, i. ^2. 
Q$U^ why the firft raretat with which man was ac* 

quainted, iii. 369. Extrabrdmary large grain of, forund 

in the mines at Cinaloa, iv. 434. 
(R^Amt^/ obai^a^r of his. Cronica de la KtAi^ar E^giia^ 

i-'^jV . c c 4 Goe4 
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G^d Hope^ Cape of, difcovered by Bartholoiffew Diaz, 
i. 79. 

Gofnoldj Bartholomew, is the iirft who attempts to fieer 
a dire£b courfe from England to North America, iv. 
174. Defcries MafTachufets Bay, and returns to. 
England, 175. 7 he confequences of bis voyage, 
ibid* 

Govirnminty no vifible form of, among the native Ame- 
cans, ii. 134. Exceptions^ 138. 

Gran Cbaco, account of the method of making war among 
the natives of, from Lozano, ii. 399. 

Granada^ new kingdom of, in America, by whom re- 
duced to the Spanilh dominion, iii. 380. Its climate 
and produce, 381. A viceroy lately eftabliflicd there, 
iv. I J. 

Greeks^ ancient, progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
among them, i. i6. Their commercial: iotetcourfe 
with other nations very limited, 18, 19* 

Grunlandy its vicinity to North America, ii*' 45- 

Greinvillii Sir Richard, eftabli(hes a colony in Virginia, 
which being in danger of perifhing by fi^oitne, is 
obliged to return to England, iv. 164, 165* .Appears 
off the cpaft foon after the departure of the Golofly» 
and. lands fifteen of his crew to keep poileffioQ^of ibe 
ifland, who are deftroyed by the favages, 169*^ ,. 

Grijahoy Juan de, fets out from Cuba on a voyage^ of 
difcovery, i. 339. Difcovers and gives name to-Mew 
Spain, 341. His reafons for not planting a colony Jn 
his newly difcovered lands, 343. . ' 

Guarda Coftas employed by Spain to check villicit trade 
in the American colonies, iv. 92. . .. j .. . 

Guatimala^ the indigo there fupenor to any in America, 
iv. 69. L » 

Guaiimozin^ nephew and fon- in-law of Montezuma, 
fucceeds Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexicoi^iii. 
47. Repulfes the attacks of the Spaniards, in ftotmidg 
the city of Mexico, 63. Is taken .prifoncrby^ Cones, 
1. Is tortured to difcover. his treafure, 74*..^'Js 
unged, 91. , , , • isc? 

Guiana t Dutch, caufc of thtf exccAvcicrtility of the ^ 
there, ii* 366* 
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fftJtkft' improves the nftval and commercial dcill oF 

^^^ifi ftgean which he Jived, iv. 176* Is empowered 

to fettle any part of the fouth colony of Virginia, 

.IIawn$^ his Periplus defended, .with an account of his 
;ifayage, i. 347. 
Haiiteyy a casique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and 

memorable repartee to a Francifcan friar, i. 277. 
Hmakifw$rtV% voyages, account of New Holland, and 

ttic inhabitants, from, ii. 393. 
JE£mi/» vihe different degrees of, in the old and new cdn- 

taoents, accounted for, ii. 353- Eftimated, 365, 
HnmfYmcit xA Portugal, his charader and fludies, '1. 

6i« Expeditions formed by his order, 63* Applies 

for a papal grant of his new difcoveries, 68t His 

idealh, 73* 
Hvraiai Juan de, aflaffinates Francis Pizarro, iii. 204. 

JEfisffK#r#; the beft hiftorian of the conqueft of New 
^Spain^ -ii. 420. His account of Orellana's voyage^ 
iii. 407*^ 

\ifptmi^f«t^ the ifland of, difcovered by Chriftopher 
Cdhraibus, i. 136. His tranf^dions with the na- 
. XVftt^ihiJL 137. A colony left there by Columbus, 14^. 
The colony deftroyed, 163* Columbus builds a 
-crtj^ called Ifabella, 165. The natives ill ufed^ 
and begin to be alarmed, 174* Are defeated by 
..Sfae:':Spaaiards, 177* Tribute exadied from them, 
l8o« They fcheme to flarve the Spaniards, 182. 
.iSu JDomtngo founded by Bartholomew Columbus^ 
.:I97« Columbus fent home in irons by Bovadilla, 
'pkV^m ^ Nicholas de Ovando appointed governor, 223. 
Svmoiary view of the condu£l of the Spaniards to- 
-ivards the nativest of, 251* Unhappy fate of* Ana* 
- coma, 254. Great produce from the mines there, 
M7»>; Tbe. iobabitaius diminiibj a6o* The Spa- 
niards 
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niards recruit them by trepanning the nitives of the 
Lucayos, 262. Arrival of Don Diego de Coiimilius, 
267. The natives of, almoft extirpated J>y flavefjjr, 
2764 302. Controverfy concerning the treatment 
of them, 302. Columbus's account of the hkitttne 
'.treatment be recehred from the nttivet -of, 362! 
Curious inftance of fuperftition in the Spsinift planners 
■ there, it. 365. '■' 

^UilgUiMy Pedro AlTarez, ere£ts the royal ftandard*. in 
Peru, in oppofition to the younger Almagro^ iit. jt09* 

- Vaca de Caftro arrires^ and adTuiiies the coainMteii 

. .2ia. 

MomiTf h'w account of the navigation of the inttent 

. :Greek8» i. 17, - . 

JHmduras^ the value of that country^ owiiig to itapro- 

. . duiStion of the logwood tree, iii. 366. 

H^rmd calttle, amazing increafe of thedi' in SfttBtft 

-. 'i America, iv. 70. 

ihrfes^ aflxHiifhment and miftakes of the MexicM^ at 

. the firft fight of them, ii. 426. Expedient of 'the 
Peruvians to render them incapable of -aAiotii )iit* 

406. ..'V * ■•"♦' ^' 

Httona CapaCy Inca of Peru, his chara^br %BtA' fsaS^ 

iii. 130. 
Huafcar Capac, Inca of Peru, difputes his bniAier Ata>; 

hualpa's fucceffion to Quito, ii^. 131. fe dlfeale4 and 
., .taken prifener by Atahualpa, ija. Solicits tittiad^ 

ance of Pizarro againft his brother, 13^^ Is put to 

. death by order of Atahualpa, 147. ■ ^ "• v.>/t 

HuUhinfony Mrs, heads a fe^of religious wbmearittMew 

£ng(and, who are denominated Afidiiomiaiis^.ii^tt^. 
. Her do£trines are condemned hjst general fjfttKttWlre, 

299. • ' ■r'--.r.* -j.Tnq 

# 

. .1 . * . :•' ^ .-''i •.•■ ?.;H 

'famaicai difcovered by Chriftopher ColumhueyL^ttirsa 
Jernnej St. three .monka of that 'order ksatbj^ eitmali 
Ximenes to Hifpaaiday ta>regiri«ief the> AeaiMMof 

• r 6 the 
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OfftiJblfldislis^ i; 31 r. Their condtid under thiv<»ni« 

fSidUdMn^ 314:. • Are nscaUedf, 317* 

jliySm^ tciqttire an abfolnte domintort over CaUfomia« 

}naau.363. Their motives for depreciating the cQUtttrj^ 

an^iubf r'" 

^^^s^ ancient ftate of commerce and navigation smong 

McMsof Peru, received origin of their empire, liniaS. 
f«^*3«9^ .Their empire founded both in religioaanid 
,( liolicy, 330, 331. SeeP^ra. 'i 

imSsif the motives of Alexander the Great, in his expedt* 

tion to, i, 20. The commerce with, how carried on 

in ancient times, 27, 28. And when arts began to 

revive in Europe, 40. The firft voyage made round 
• ct)ieCapeof Good Hope, 104. Attempts to dsftoms 

north-weftpaflageto, unfuccefsful, iv. 146, 155^ An 
:7:aaiefhpc made by the norch-eaft to, 147. A coiftpafty 

of merchants in England is incorporated to profecute 
:.s. iUcoiVcties in. Hid, A communication with, attempted 
3i\hf{i9tvA\ 150. The defign is encouraged by qoeea 
^ni^EliKahetb^ 154, 

Jadiem in Spaniih America. See Americam. 
JkUm^ Weft, why Columbus's difcoveries were fo named^ 

k .57. 
Jmt mit i t r l V i pope, his extraordinary miiEon to the prince 
' . 0€/She^TaFtars, l 46. 
tikfUfiAmi^ court of, when and by ivhom firft introduted 

ililD n>rtugal^ i. 357. 
hfiitt and reptiles, why jfo numerous and noxioiii^ in 
>■ ' JCowrtca, ii% 20. 

JJml. king jof Fortagal, the firft who fenf fhips toiex-< 
Mplbmjtbe «isdftemcoafts of Africa, i. 57, 58. Hil^ fon 

prince Henry engages in thefe attempts, 6i. 
y^hmWn king of Portugal, patrontfesa^^ attempts towards 

difcoveries, i. 74. Sends an embtflV toAbyffinia, 79, 

ffo: ungenerous treatment of C^tunbus, 97. 
Jron^ the reafon why favage nations were unacquainted 

wM this mcibil, ii» >i5r 
JfiiMlim^ c{ueen.of. Caittify is applied to by Juan Perez in 

Miaif of Cbrift«i|Aar Goliiiiabaii^ u I04« Is J^ain 

applied 
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applied to by Quintanilla and Santangel^ loS. Js i 

prevailed on to equip him, i lO. Dies, 245^ Her 1 

meiica, / 



leal motives for epcouraging difcoveries in Aatttic^ 

Ifabella^ the city of, in Hifpaniola, built by Chriftoi^er 

Columbus, i. 165, 
Italy y the firft country in Europe where civili^atkHiand 

atfts revived after the overthrow of the Roman em^c^ 

1. 40. The commercial fpirit o/^ a£iive and eater- 

pri^g, 42. 



«' 



Ladront iflands, difcovered by Ferdinand Magellao^ lii. 
81. . :. 

Lakesy amazing fize of thofe in North Amenta, J i..4«v; 

Las Cajas^ Bartholomew, returns from .JElifp^niol^ ^^ 

. iblicit the caufe of the enflaved Indians at(%e^.ci;iurt of 

. Spain, i. 308. Is fent back with powccs b/jcafdinal 

Ximenes, 311. Returns difTatisiied, ^^IrJ^^z? ^^^' 

cures a new commiiiion to be fent over or) tk^i&j^ijlyed, 

. 3174 Recommend^ the fcheme of rppplyiAgiM(ff'POl<>* 

nies with negroes, 319. Undertakes a n^vrui^ony, 

', .3^1* J^^i^ conference with the bifhop of Q^icA.beiiq9re 
the emperor Charles V, 325. Goes to /VfQCrica^ to 
carry his fchemeSy^into ejcecution, 328. • Cifl^iKPiilaficcs 
unfavourable to him, 330. His final mifcarriage^ 931* 

■ Revives his reprefentations in favour ,of <th&4n^MHV^ 
at the defire of the emperor, iii. 216. Cootpofes 4t 
ireatife on the deftru&ion of America, %l,Jff\j' ■.v:tjgYf 

Lion^ Pedro Cieza de, character of bis< Chronica dei^^ru, 

>"• 395- .•: •: O ■■/^-^\i. 

Z^ry, his defcription of the courage and feifQcIt]m4, the 

, I'oupinambps, 11.-400. , .y* t\s'A?^\,. 

Lima^ the city pf, in Peru, founded by ^Piz^ri:^ iii* 
168. ' V Y, 

Lifioriy Mr. the Britilh mjnifter at Ailadrid,..bi8 .anC^fjj^f to 
feyejral interefting inquiries .relating to |iie ^^^o^ji^Sfiii of 
Indians intp:ho.ly ipid^s, iii* 347*-. .r ;n ^i- Mu vi^v 

Lpgtimii^ 
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iitgmci^ thecotnitiodity that gives importance to the 
'-'^ovinces of Honduras and Yucatan, iii. 365. Policy 
tS^f44Mr Spaniards to defeat the EngliOi trade in, ibid. 
Lptdsj St. king of France, his embafTy to the chan of the 
lartjjiitart, i. 47. 

Ldzanoy his account of the method of making war among 
^I'lhU'iiflltivea of Gran Chaco, it. 399. 
£kffiei Hernando de, a prieft, aflbciates with Pizarro in 
'bis Peruvian expedition, iii, . jo;. 



M 

Madeira^ theifland of, iirft difcovered, i. 64. 

MaUci prihce of North Wales, ftory of his voyage and 

difcovery of North America examined, i. 369. 
Jifts^ellartj Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic fize of 
^'^ tte Patagonians, ii. 82. The exiftence of this gigantic 
-^ tkceTCt to be decided, 83. 380, 381. His introduc- 
'-i^jotito the court of Caftile, iii. 78. Is equipped with 

^^i .fquadron for a voyage of difcovery, Hid. Sails 

"-^^bUWs^h the famous ftrait that bears his name, 80. 
"^^Diibbvers the Ladrone and Philippine iflands, 8r, 82« 
^ ^-^liTkilted, 8a. 

''Magniti\\% property of attra£Kng iron known to the 

kitddlttf, but not not its polar inclination, i. 6« 

^^- 'Eirtrkbrdinary advantages refulting from this difcovery, 

^'Itbh^ St. account of its commerce with Spanifh America, 

Manco Capac, founder of the Peruvian empire, account 

• 'irf,1ii. 127, 128. 329. 

MandevilU^ Sir John, his eadern travels, with a character 
' of his writings, i. 49. 

Manila^ the colony of, eftablilhcd by Philip II. of 

■ Spain^ iv. 117. Trade between, and South America, 

ihid* 

■ *Mankind^ their difpoiition and manners formed by their 

*^*'iituation, ii. 30. Hence refemblances to be traced in 

very dillant places without communication, 31. Have 

• . . .: ; uniformly 
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tiDiforflily sttained Che greateft perfe£lfon of their Mfaift 

in temperate regions^ 240. 
Mar€9 Polo, the Venetian, his extraordinary tnirelv in 

. the Eaft, i. 48. 
Mareft^ Gabriel^ bis account of the country- bettreen'lhe 

Uitnots and Macbilimakinac, ii. 994. 
Marina^ Donna, a Miexican flave, bar biftory, Ii. 260; 
Mtrinust Tyriva, his erroneous pe4icion of Cbiitt^ u 

359* ' 

Martyr^ Peter, his fentiments on the firft difcoVeryof 

America, i. 37a*. 

Maryland. See Virginia* 

Majofbufets Bay. See Anurica^ Niw England^ &£;• 

McrchanUy Englifh; the right of property in the Nofth 

> American colonies, veftod in a company-blV ftfidcnt^ia 

. London, iv. 172. Charters are granted- to tsro 'Witt* 

panies of, to make fettlements io 'Aai^ftcfti'' Yy^. 

•Tenor and defers of thefe charters, i^Soi" A ww 

charter is granted to them, with more^^Ibple'*!^^- 

leges, 193* They are divided by fiu^ioni^ ^ilg. An 

inquiry is inftituted into their condnA, sjow * ^hej 

are required to furrender their chartei^,' wW£ii diey 

■ refufe, 223*. A writ of fU9 iiwrr«nl^ 'li^tiiiiNr'bnt 

ugainft them, 224. They are tried rh iM^ti<Nlhf^f 

Ktng^s Bench, and the company is. diflSl¥e^» 

Their charter is transferred to theeolontei^^'i?88* 

Ms^isuSf ia the Spanifb American tedonieajv^i 

between them and Mulattoes, iv. 33, ■' '- '^^ *^ 

Mgiais, ufeful, the original natives of Ami^&iiMfliy 
unacquainted with; ii. 128. .. : .'vi:oi vi^ 

^ttnVoifi, their account of their own •ori^btV ^MM^ 
with later difcoveries, ii. 49. Thtir'I^MJitMl^^fiAi";^! 
number, and of ambiguous meanings liK 1^^''^^ 
coliefiions of them difcovered*. 278$ itotW ~^ 
tions of their hlftorfcal piaures, 4i8v^^' V«l;1Ms 
tfxaggerated. accounts of the number of hamafrViAW^ 
facrificed by them^ 427. Their language furnifliA 
with refpedlful terminations for all it» wbrtftj ^4^^ 
How they contributed 10 the fupport^ tiif giiMHihiii«hi^ 

ibid. . ..^ . ■■'//..- ■=;■■ V. ^■;:>^•■ v*. >;uM;.ijr-.;r 

Mm€»f 



ijEiriffj ^'^TaI 'o£ Fernando Cortes oa tba eotft nf^ \\. 

259. Hi$ interview with two Mexican oAeera, 262. 

jiiJf^piptioD feiic to Mootesuouit with fome Spamlh 

prefents, 265. Montezuma feods prefents to Cortes, 

9(nprff^.>or4ers fiot to approach bis capita^ 266^ 2^7* 

$U(e of the empire at that time» 268- The Zempb- 

a|)^s coitft 4be friendfhip of Cortes, 282. JSeveral 

.tC^l^ps enter into alliance with Cortes, 286. Cha* 

riider of the natives of Tlafcala, 294. The Tlafcalans 

v^cdMced to fue for peace, 302. Arrival of Cortes 4t 

tbe capital city, 315. The city defcribed,. . 3lo» 

Montezuma acknowledges himfdf a vaflal to Uw Spa- 

niOi crown, 337. Amount of tbe treafure coUe^edi. 

)>jf.!£oft¥S, 339» Reafons of gold being found infucti 

i^yf|«|il.l|«MiHities9 341. The Mexicans enraged by lilt 

. 4^i0iBi'H^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ Cortes, 343. Attack Alvarado 

- i^lififi'^ ^^ nMence of Cortes^ ili. 15. Their refoluttf 

^^i^^^ck on Cortes when he returned, 19. Death of 

..M^^MmUs 24» The city abandoned by Cortes, 

c,f^6* ./SattJe oi Otumba, 33. The Tepeacans re- 

-jijff/cgi^ 4^« Preparations of the Mexicans againft 

q^M) HKUfA of CojrteSy 45, Cortes befieges the city 

:'^tb.« J|eet on tbe lake, 59. Tbe Spaniards repulfed 

li^'^9^^S ^^ c'^Yi ^3* Guatimozinuken prifoner» 

7;X* Otftea appointed governor, 88. His fcfoemes 

imd ^^CAngements, 89. Inhuman treatment of tfaei 

WQ^vieS 90* Receptbn of the new regulations tbttc^ 

ail. A retrofpe£t into the form of government, 

^polity V. «Ad.«rts in, t^y i • Our information concemtng; 

very imperfe£l, 275. Origin of the monarchyi 278. 

T^W^f aad-greatnefs of the cities, 284. MecfaanieUi 

. ffrqfir^&wsihcre diftinguiCbed from each other, 286. 

jD^i^indion of ranks, 287. Political inftitutions, 290. 

JPIo^yerimd fplendor of their monarchs, 294. Order of 

,f9^^mnent^ 295. Provifion for tbe fupport of it, iUd, 

j^i^ceof, -296. Their arts, 297* Their paintings^ 

099* > Their s^ethod of computing time, 307.. Their 

wars Qoocinual^and ferocious, 3081 Their foncral rites, 

3)1 (^ . . Impf rfisflion of their agriculture^ ibid. Doubts 

concerning the extent pf the empire, 311. Little ta* 

. / tercourfe 
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tercourfe ambog its feveral provinces, 313. Igoonnct 
of money, 315. State of their cities^ 316. Temples 
and other public buildings, 3.7, 318. Religion of, 
324. Caufes of ihe depopulation of .this country, 
]v; 2. The fmalKpox very fatal there, 5. Ntmbcr 
of Indian natives remaining there, 9. Lift and 
chara£l:er of chofe authors who wrote accounts of 
the conqueft of, ii. 414. Defcription of the aqucduft 
for the fupply of the capital city, iii. 415. See 
ColoniiSm 

i£cbady St. the gulph of, in the South Sea, difcovered 
and named by Balboa, i, 288. The colony of, efta* 
blilbed by Pizarro, iii. 125. 

Migrations of mankind, why iirft made by land, i. i. 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to the waifts 
of the body, ii. 97. 

Mines of South America, the great inducenent to^pppu- 
lation, iii. 359. Some account of, iv. 6i. Their 
produce, 63- The fpicit with which they ar«:Waitod, 
64. Fatal efFeds of this ardor, 66. £iruic|ioiB of 
the pernicious eiFe£^$ of labouring in theno, Zi%» ^ 
Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanish leveaiiei ir. 

364* 36S> 366. ' 
Molucca lilands, the SpaniOi claims on, firiid llj.tke 

Emperor Charles V. to the Portugucfe, iii.^84» 
Monajtic inftitutions, the pernicious tScfkM oftioitke 

Spaniih American colonies, iv. ^S. Number of OM* 

vents there, 338. 
Monfwnsy the periodical courfe of, whei difeofend- by 

navigators, i. 27. 
Montefino^ a Dominican preacher at St. Prmiinrn^^njfc 

licly remonftrates againft the cruel treatoieot :<w the 

Indians, i. 303. 
Montezuma^ the firft intelligence received by.th0«%a* 

niards of this prince, i. 342. Receivea iiiieUigettfeof 

the arrival of Fernando Cortes in bis domini9afip ji. 

265. His prefents to Cortes, a66. Forbids .hkp to 

approach his capital, 267. State of his empire '.aMbii 

tiine, 268. His charader, 269. Hit perplexi^ iSt 

the arrival of the Spaniards, 270. His timid iic|goci»» 

tioos 
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with Cortes, 271. His fcheme fordtfftr^ing 
"^fiCDrtes «l Cbolula- difcovered, 311. His irrcfolute 
i^ «MMfta, 315. His firft interview with Cort«s, tbid. 
^*if YeiMd by Cortes, and confined to the Sp*hi(h 
'* ' (ipMi IcMy 328. Is fettered, 332. Acknowledges 
vftliittirelf a vaflal to the Spanifh crown, 337. Remains 
'i IMiAible with regard to religion, 342. Circumftances 
^^lirf-Ms death, lii. 23. Account of a gold cup of his» 
^^10 England, 415. 

AAlattois, in the Spanifh American colonies^ explana* 
A' IrtM of thi» diftinAion, iv. 33. 

N 

Narvaiz, Pamphilo, is Tent by Velafquez with an arma- 
--*tWcliff fo Mexico, to Aiperfede Cortes, ii. 348. Takes 
'Ai^i|Mfleffiofi of Zempoalla, iii. 8. Is defeated and taken 
^^^ftUHntr by Cortes^ 13. How he carried on his cor- 
' 1tf|ybndeTice with Montezuma, 386. ' 

ituchik^ an American nation, their political inftitutions, 
"^ ^'» f^3 i^O. Caufes of their tame fubmiffion to 

the Spaniards, 145. Their religious doflrines, 146. 
ifmigMkn^ the arts of, very flowly improved byman- 

kind,» t. 2. The knowleage of, prior to commercial 
*'»' HfterWurfe, 3, Imperfefiions of, among the ancients, 
' *••. More improved by the invention of the mariner's 

compafs, than by all the eSpris of preceding ages, 
5^ 5». The firft naval difcoveries undertaken byPortu- 

JWjfr»^; *iherr peculiar fituation under the Spanifli domi- 
^ nion in America, iv, 35. Are firft introduced into 

Virginia, 209. 
thw England^ firft attempts to fettle in» unfuccefsful, iv. 
■ 'isfn Religious difputes give rife to the colony there, 

asS. A fettlement is formed. at New Plymouth in 
"^ Mt^fTachbfets Bay, 274. Plan of its government, 

■275« All property is thrown into a common 

ftock, 276* A grand council is appointed, 277. 
'* '. VOt/tv. b D A new 
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A new colony i« projefled at Mafiachurett ]i^Y^\wit 
charter granted for its eftablifiimrnt^ iSo. ; Itrfcttle- 
ment there, 283. A new church is infth^ediliitft, 
•284. Its intolerance, 285. Charter of •the.fii^ih 
company. of merchants in London is transferrqri: to ' 
the colonies, 288. The colony at MafiachtiftU*Iay 
extends, ?90. None but members of the chuicb^are 
: admitted as freemen there, 291. Bad confeqaeneis of 
this regulation, 292. The fcttlement increafesy tnd 
the afTembly is reftri£led to the reprefcntativW of 
freemsn, 294. Extent of political liberty aflumed by 
the aflembly, ihld. Spirit of fanaticifm fpreadt in the 
colony, 295. New fettlers arrive, and the dofirines 
of the Antinomians are condemned by a general. fynodi 
299. Sedaries fettle in Providence and Rhode liind, 

?oo.. Theological contefts give rife ta.ttfe coloBjcof 
!onne£licut, 30 !• Emigrants from Miiflkchiifett Bay 
fettle in Connedicut, 303. The Duteb^iwlio J»a 
eftabliibed a few trading towns on t;he rivccftlkre, 
peaceably withdraw, ibiJ. Settlements ftBB^formed' in 
the provinces of New Hampfbire and \Ma}ii9,;)30i. 
Further encroachments of the Englifli ere. refiAidiby 
the natives, 306. War with the Pequodpitiifaei^is 
commenced, 308. Purification of d)e.«Efii7f#::!go9; 
The Indians are defeated, 310. Cnieltisi enicSU 
againft them, 311. Emigrations from: £ngfanid>to 
the colonies are prohibited by proclainaCiDo^:«t^p^ 
Colony of Mailachufets Bay is fued at law, andmnd 
to have forfeited its rights, 313. Confcdflraejr «tL4he 
ftates in, 31^. See Colonies^ . • £ rjji-^ 

Newfoundland^ its iituationdefcribed^ ii. 35g.::^DliiboMrf 
of, by Cabot, iv, 139. .. v.noa ss:syc^'>^ 

New Holland^ fomc account of the countr]r«iid inliiUt- 
ants, ii. 39^. :""• -v.-wr^' 

New Plymouth, Settlement at, iv. 274. See (kMmpj^Sbm 
England. c coj '*• 

New Spain, difcovered and named by Juin de:>Grijiifit 
i. 341. Sk^ Mexico* . ■ i"' -^i^^xsv- 

Nigno^ Alonfo, his voyage to Americaj i.iau. ^'^'^'^ 

Netwtfgumt 
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Mbirmi^jriftrthight !n ahcient times have migratechto,'^ and 
»9iOoloifked, America^ ii. 47. 

iMyi#afc:>Vda, Blafco, appointed viceroy of Pera, to 
cDic^idtcerithe' new regulations^ iii. 2in Hrscharader^ 
^st«73f^^ GDmmits Vaca de Caftro to prifeti, ihid. 
^tiM)iS^Am% between him and the court of audimice, 
sitt^O^i' Is ^confined, ihid. Recovers bis liberiy^ ^32. 
^oAetonea his command, a')}. Is purfued by Gon- 
basajo-PnarrOy ^35* Is defeated and killed by Pizarro^ 

Vd b' i'.'. '*'.. 

aril :-- O 

Pattnp§9 Di^o, f^snt with a fquadron from Hifpaniola to 
,brieK>l»te the country of Cumana, i. 320. 332. 
Cbni^y Sebaftian de, iird fails round Cuba^ and difcovers 
vfft Cttliranifland, i. 265. 

tibtoiKiftbougfa adapted to facilitate the intercourfe between 
fSriicftaiit countries, continued long a formidable barrier, 
n i ibaac ^:< • See Cvrnprnfi and Navigation, 
C^^a^x Ai6nzQ de, his private expedition to the Weft 
ydlnfiBSv • i. 209. His fecond voyage, 224. Obtains a 
«z gEHefUmenCon the continent, 270. 
(iki^4&^ Eather Bartholomew de, checks the rafh zeal of 
bdlQcuftei at Tlafcala in Mexico, ii. 308. Is fent hf 
oyQam^itA negociate with Narvaez, iii. 5* 
Qn^iMw^cFvnieis, is appointed to the command of a baric 
brMlrJby Gonzido Pizarro, and* deferts him, iii. 197. 
driSaUs «knni- the Maragnon, 198* Returns to Spain 

with a report of wonderful difcoveries, 199. Herrera'f 
TXMCOMU of bi« voyage, 407. 

Orgpgmz commands Almagro's party againft the Pizarros, 
.3 jaoni is defeated and killed by them, iii. 186, 187* 
OrimcOf the great river of, difcovered by Chriftopher 
<^tCSbliiMbMiy u 1^4. The amazing plenty of fijQli in, 

ii« 390. Strange method of choofing a captain ammg 
,jdtlw,nidiasc tribes on the banks of, 168. 
f/iahiiief the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling 

water, ii.409«: 
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Otumiat h^lilc of, between Cortes and the M^xicao^ 

Ovandoy Nicholas de, is jfent governor to HifpanioUf I 
125. His prudent regulations, 227. Refv^Ad^ 
mlilion to Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 232^ His / 
ungenerous behaviour to Columbus, on. hia ihip- 
wreck, 238. 242. Receives hiiaat length, and fends 
him home, 244* Engages in a war with the Indians, 
251* His cruel treatment of them, 252. Enpourages 
cultivation and manufadures, 258. His me|hpd of 
trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 262. Is re- 
called, 266. 
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Pacific ocean, why and by whom h nanml, iti^ 8ii 
Paciit boats, firft eftablifbment of, between- SpAiii and 

her American colonies, iv. loi. 
Panama is fettled by Pedrarias Davila^ U 299. . 
Parmcnides^ the firfl who divided the aactb. 1^ SSQnMs >• 

356. 

Patagoniansy fome account of, ii. 8x. Tbr .leality 
of their gigantic fize yet to be decided^ Sj. 380, 
381, > . 

Pedrarias^ Davila, is fent with a fleet to fNperfede/Balboa 
in his government of Santa Maria on tbfBwtifU^ua of 

.< Darien, i. 29U Treats. Balboa ill, 293* Rapacious 
condud of his mQO^ 295. Is reconciled, to Salboa, 
and gives him his daughter, 296* Puts fia}bqa to 
death, 298. Removes his fetdemcnt fsom liSanta 
Maria to Panama, 299. . ^^r. . ^ 

Pinguiny the name of that bird not deiivo4 tt09k^ the 

■, Welch language, i* 370. . . . , > 

PeriZy Juan, patronifes Columbus ^Abe .commit of Caftile, 
i. 104* His folemn invocation for the faccciA of 
Columbus's voyage, it6. 

Pmplus of Hanno, the authenticity of th^t work jufUfied, 
i. 348. .^.. ,; ^ 
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Mhiti the firflr intdligence concerning thii eeuntry* re<* 

, ceived by Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 283. 289* The 

l^cMft of, firft dtfcovered by Pizarro, iiu ii5» Pi* 

"°;^2fn^*#-ibcond arrival, 122. His hoftile proceedings 

^^jigaiivft the natives, 124. The colony of St. Michael 

'^Imabliflbed, 125. State of the empire at the time of 

^^^if JnvaGon, 126. The kingdom divided between 

^VliunkzT and Atahualpa, 131. Atabualpa ufurps the 

^^4rovernment» ibid. Huafcar foiicits aififtance from 

'^Pi^airra, 1^3. Atahualpa vifits Pizarro, 140. Is 

^^^ifeii&ed by Pizarro, 143. Agreement for hisranfiam, 

145. Is refufed his liberty, 150. Is cruelly put to 

death, 156. Confuiion of the empire on this event, 

Ij8f Quito reduced by Benalcazar, i6i. The city 

of Lima founded by Pizarro, i68. Chili invaded by 

Almagro, 170. Infurredlion of the Peruvians, lyu 

Almagro put to death by Pizarro, 190. Pizarro 

divides the country among his followers, 193. Pror 

grefs of the Spanifii arms there, 194. Francis 

. Pizarro afiaffinated, 205. Reception of the. new 

regulations there, 223. The viceroy confined by the 

court of audience, 230. The viceroy defeated and 

'/^i.'fcilled by Gonzalo Pizarro, 236. Arrival of Pedro de 

- ''la Gafca, 246. Redudlion and death of Gonzalb 

Pizarro, 257. The civil wars there not carried on 

**■ wth mercenary foldiers, 259. But ncvcrthelefs gra- 

' '■ '=^fied -with Immenfe rewards, 260. Their profnfion 

^^ Md tuxury, 261. Ferocity of their concefts, 26 ^ 

' Their- want of faith, /A/df. Inftances, 263. Divi- 

'^ Qoh of, by Gafca, among his followers, 265^^ A 

•^' retrdfJileQ; into the original government, arts, and 

manners of the natives, 271. The high antiquity 

'■' th^ pretend to, J26» Their records, 327. Origin 

jpf their civil policy, 329. This founded in religioHy 

'■jTf. Tbe-authority of the Incas arbfolute and unii-^ 

mited, 332. All crimes were punifhed capitally, 

333, Mild getiius of their religion, 334/ Its influx 

en^ dh' their civil policy,' 3 36. And on their military 

. fyilem, 337, Peculiar ftate of propeijy there, 338, 

" >* ^ p D 3 ^ :» DiftinSio^ 
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-BiAindion of rank), 339. SiauoF-wt^,340Hi jun- 

proved ilate oF agriculture, 341. Their buildingt, 
-34.3. Their public roads, 34(1, Their brlilpies^ 348. 

Their mode of refilling filvcr or«j 35c. Work* of 
'.^gance, 3ji. Their civilutation, neverlhelcf!^ l)ut 
. jiDperfe^, 353. Cusco the only place chat, had the 
. I appearance of a city. Hid. No perleift feparatian of 

profelSons, 354.. Little commercial intcrcouife, ihiJ. 
■ Their unwarlike Tpirit, 35;. Eat the'\r ilefli a.nc> filh 
. raw, 357. Brief account oF other provmcet \^ec:;the 
. vtceroy of New Spain, 338. Caufes of the. dcpopvh- 

tionof this country, iv. 3. The fmall-pox very^f^tal 

there, 5. Writers who gave accounts of thc-con^aeft 
.of) iii. 394. Their oicibod of building, 431^ State of 

the revenue derived (rom, by the crown of Spain, ir, 

362> Sec CelamtS' 
Ptttrl, czar of Ruffia, his extenfive views Jnprofecufing 

Atiaticdircoveries, ii. 38. '--e.'^ 

Pbenuianiy ancient, flate of commerce and wivig^ticiQ 

among them, i. S. Their trade, bow ,ci)du|ui£led, 

347* '""-'-.-oi 

JftilipU. of Spain, his turbulent dirpoiitiodaidQijl.£Khis 

American treafures, iv. 73. £&ablilha tbe^c^fQT of 

Manila, 117. ^ ■^r^' 

Phiiiplll. exhaulls bis country byiiconfidtifat^.t^gfiitry, 
. iv. 74. -. .-■:■■ .' ■ ^ 

PMlipfint iflands, diCcovercd by Ferdiosiid.MageIw>i iii. 

82. A colony eftabliffaod there by Fbilip^lL of^S^in, 
. iv. 117. Trade between, and America, £$u^ .„<:' 
- Plrifiet the art of, in America, why conne^o^ wif|tic|ivi- 

nation, ii. 205. >^ . r,xi"i 

■■Pinto, Chevalier, his dcfcription of the chaiqi^it|(fiic 

■ features of the Dative AmerKsnt, ii. 377. :■ '■■■-x^f, 
'Pmxm,. Vincent Yanez, commands a iiclIcl.^i)iM7,£o- 

lumbus in hit fiift voy^e of dilcovery,. i. i j^t'^^! H^ails 
- to America on a private adveotuie W'tb.i^tw ijff 'F** 

■ ■ ii6. Difcovers Yiicataii, 264. -. "^ Ts'jcal 
Pixarrst Fcrdinaad, is belieged in.Cm^o^y^lM.j^aii' 

. ~ .viiJbs> iii. 173. Is furpiijed there Vj Almtgro, 178. 
6- Eftapct 
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Efcapes witli Alvarado, 182. Defends his brother 
'^'fl!^ thc^coiirt of Spaid) i9r. Is committed to prifoii, 

paterr»fPraticirco, attends Balboa, in his fettlemtnt on 
'^'tbe^iftbnius of Darien, i. 274* Searches under him 
'^Icitsft the ifthmus, where they difcover the 8««ith 
f'-'fiek, 287. His birth, education, and xibanhSier^'uiii* 
'?l(6i{» "Aflbciates with Almagro and De JUiqur^ in 
^ a- voyage of difcovery, 107. His ill focceft « ^ rog. 
'^Vts tecalled, and deferted by naoft of his followers, 112. 
~'^;!Reinaiirr on the ifland of Gorgona for fupplies, 144. 
/ ' Dtfcorers the coaft of Peru, 1 1 5. Returns to Panamas 
';:''1i6. Goes to Spain to folicit reinforcements, m8. 
V Procures the fupreme command for himfelf, iig. 
'- If aflifted with money by Cortes, 120. Lands again 
' ifl Peru, 12T» His hoftlle proceedings againft'the 
natives, 124. £ftabli(hes the colony of St. Michael, 
-"' tT:^* State of the Peruvian empire at this time, i.26. 
Caufe of his eafy penetration into the country, 132. 
!:'')iii^Vapplied to by Huafcar for affiftance againft his 
"'viiSorious brother Atahualpa, 133* State of his 
^ foEces, 134. Arrives at Caxamaica, 137. Is vifited 
^' by the Inca, 140. His perfidious feizure of him, 143. 
Agrees to Atahua1pa*s offer for his ranfom, 145. Divi- 
fion of their plunder, 148^ Refufes Atahualpa his 
' liberty, 150. His ignorance expofed to Auhaaipa| 
. 154^ Beftows a form of trial on the Inca, ibitf. Puts 
him to death, 156. Advances to Cuzco, 159* Ho- 
- tiours conferred :on him by the Spanifh court, 165. 
feginnfng of diflfentions between him and Almagro, 
' ^i6b^ His civil regulations, 167. Founds the city of 
..Lima, i68. Infurredion of the Peruvians, lyi* 
* ' Cn2rco feized by Almagro, 178. ' Deludes Almagro by 
^^egociatipns, 182* Dtefeats Almagro, andukes him 
'^ "prmmer^ 186, 187. Puts Almagro to death, 190. 
' Divides the country a^ofig bia fbltowers, 19?. The 
- >' Impolitic partiality of hisHrilolmehts,- iUJ, Makes hit 
brother Gonzalo governor of X^ito^ ^95- . ^s aflaffin- 
^ '; jftetf by Juan de Hcrrpda, 205, 

© p 4 Pizarrtit 
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Ptkmn^ G<ktEiaJo^ id made governor of .Qiiit(v Jby^Us 

,ibrotber;£i»nciii iii. 195. His expedittonc- oven the 
AAdet, ibid. Is deferted by Orellana, 197. His 
4iftr«ft ;9n this. «?eot^ itoo. Hil difafiroufr Ecturn to 

\;QlHtOf toi. I If: encouraged bythe people: to oppdfe 

fNvgncs Vela, the new viceroy^aaB. Aflnmca the 
.gorertunutiol Perut t^a*- Marches againft the .vice- 
roy^.»g4. Defeats and kills him, 238; I« advHbd 
,by Qarvtjaltoiadvine the fovereignty of the country, 

.d37* Ghoofes to negotiate with the CDurto^. Spain, 
.240. Confultations of the court on his condoS, itiJ. 

..His violent refoltttions: on the arrival of' Pedro de la 
Gafca, 247. Refolres to oppofe him by vioiencci 

.950. Marahea to reduce Centeno at.GuBco^^52/ 
XlN^feats.him, 253. It deferted by his troops cnitlie 
approach of Gafca, 256. Surrenders and is executed, 

..257. His adherents' men of no principle^ 2634 
Platay Rio de, difcovered by Dias de Solis,!. 30cx- Its 



fmasing width, ii. 252. 

ido 
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Playfmry Mr. Profcflbr of mathematics in ifid^bufgb, 
Jhe refult of his comparifon of the narrative and charts 

given in Captain Cook's voyages, 'fjiibliihediia'2780 ; 

and Mr. Coxe's account of tne Ruffian difcoveries, 

printed in the fame year, in which the vicinity of the 

two continents of Afia and America is clearly afcer* 

taincd^ ii. 370—375. 
JP/riijr, the naturalift, inftahce of his ignorance ia^geo- 
.^grapby, i. 355. > . . ■ .-u: 

P^tsfir,^ de Leon, Jtun, difcovers Floiida^ i^«278i''»BiO- 

mantic motive of his voyage, 279* 
Jfipklaiiaa of the earth, flow progn^s of; i« t.^ 
i-tfr/s Belle, difcovered and' named b)^ Chtifiophca Co* 

lumbus, i. 235. ' .; ^'.: "•"; *' 

Porio Rico is iisttled and fobjcded by* Jrai'Poacei-<K 

:teon, i« 263, 264* - . j -^r:iijrw •, 

Porto Santo, the fiii difcoverjrof, i; 65. • • :--, -if J 
Portugal^ wheii.and<=b]friwfaom thd court lof iiffiiifilMHt' 

Was iirft introduced into, it 357. ■«»'* -^ 
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fimiugMifif^ tL^Vview of tho icircutn(l«ncti^bkt indii^l. 

jdieot CO undertake the difcovery of uDknoirii cMlitH^, 

,^^^6' 58. Firft African diicoveries of, 60. >Mfedeira 

. 'difcoveped, '64. They double Cape Bojador, 65* 

Obtain a papal grant of all the covntries chey (hteld 

difcover, 70. Cape Verd Iflands and the Aeores 

difeoveredy 71. Voyage to the Eaft Indict by VaCco 

de Gama, 204. 

Potoji^ the rich filver mines there, how dlfcovered, iv. 62. 
The mines of^ greatly exhaufted and fcarcely worth 
working, 350. 

Prifoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, 
.-.U..159. 

Profurtyi the idea of, unknown to the native Amen* 
cane, ii. 130. Notions of the BraiiDiant concerniflg, 
.395. 

Pr9ie£ior of the Indians, in Spanith Attierica, his func- 
tion, iv. 41. 

Ptolemy^ the philofopher, his geographical defcriptions 
more ample and exad than thofe of his predecefibrSt 
: L: 35. His geography tranflated by the Arabians, ^ 
His erroneous poiltion of the Ganges, 352. 
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^unlavaca^ brother of Montezuma, fucceedshim as Ling 
of Mexico, iii. 45. Condu£)s in perfon the fiei;c€ 
attacks which obliged Cortes to abandon his capital, 
ibid. Dies of the fmall*p€>x, 46. - . 

Sluevedoy BiQiop of Darien, his conference .with Xa^ 
Cafas.ctn the treatment of the Indians, in thepr^feiuie 
of the Emperor Charles V. i. 325. \^^ 

^ickfiher^ the property of the famous mines of, at Gua« 
nac'abelica, referved by the crowa of Spain, iii* 35CX 
The price of, why reduced, 351. 

^finfidfUif or Joiuits Bark, a produdion. peculiar toPeru, 
iv« 69. 
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^ip4Ai ^of luAotk; cords of- the Pcrnvianfi^ fom^ f C!r9i^"t 
T.bf» iii, 327. • : . V' 

^it9^ the kingdom of, conquered- by Huaoa Cfpac, 

Inca of Peru, iii. 130. Is left to his fon .'AtahnMpa, 
^F^ibiti. . Atah^alp(2's general revolts after his dc9tl^ 

159. Is reduced by the Spaniards under Benalca^iar, 
::j6iB- Benakrazar depofcd, and Gonaulo Pizarro 

made governor, 195. 



k • ■ . ■ 

Ralegh refumes the plan of fettling cblonies iri North 

- America, iv. 162. Difpatches Amadas and. Barlow 

to examine the intended fettlements, ^ho difcover 

Virginia, and return to England, 163*.. £(UbIU);es 

a colony in Virginia, which, on account of, lamiiie, 

-is obliged to return to England, 165^ .|^4^ke^ a 

fecond attempt to fettle a colony there,.. iK|)lQl^-;j^^^ 

. .-riibes by famine, i70» Abandons UiodcGjpi, I jf.u, 

Ramu^9^ bis defence of Hanno's accountJQf<Ttk<;ibip^tt of 

., ^Africa, iv349* ■■.''•:,'■■ ^'v^^:^;." 

Kegijier (hips, for what purpofe introduced in the "^d^ 
. between Spain and her colonies, iv« 93. oMpi^jC^^^ 

. .the ufc of the galeons, 95* ? .»v ^h.' 

Religion of the native. Americans^ an jnquif^ ihtp^ ii. 



^i^4», his account of the political Aate., of ^t^C l^^p^i^ 
oi t^inaioa, ii. 406. Of their want pf relJgVq^j^io. 

Riodela Plaiay^nd Tucuauni account of tbol^ P.^l^Yi^^' 
iii. 371. ■ : • ,?^ .^ta,^'-^ 



Jlivirsy.tbe amazing fiae of thofe in Amerjcai^^^. 4%W)V 
Rpiijiih p^okffor^ bi& remarks ok ^^^ M^^o^jfffi^^^of 

yariourclimates, ii. 3i4,jj5,g^lj^ ...f ' „- 
J^oUartf Franpis,us, left chief jufticc 11^ Hirp«^(q||^yi^ 

Chriftopher Columbus, i« 185. Becomes. 'tji^^ttng- 

leader ofamutiny, 19^,. .^uboLb^ aDJ^. / y^ 
iSffflrdni, their J>rogrer8 in AayigatiQQ.a^d ^\(fO¥mf^'^. 

Their niilitary fpirit averfe'^to mecb8hi^^:^q^jand 

"' 'ffbinn&iprce^ 
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prpYincts under their government, 27. TkiSf eltteiifive 
«^Wrc6verie$ by land, 29. Their empire Jifii4 tt^tfoicffclsi 
'*^afcfWbyfcd together, 36. • *o .; -iA 

ftubruqttis^ father, his embafly from France to the i3han 
* of ihc Tartars, i. 47. - 

HiifRay z trade to, opened by the EngKfh, iv.' r50. 

Keftri6led to a company of Briti(h itierthaatt, ii^ii^ 

The connexion with the Ruffian empire encouraged 

by Queen Elizabeth, 154. 
Ruffians^ Afiatic difcoveries made by them, ii. 37, Un« 

certainty of> 367, 368. 

"■■■■■'■ S 

Sittstnat^ the rich filver mines there, when difcovered, 

■''iVftSi.- ■ 
SafP^'Sahador^ difcovered and named by ChrtftoiAer 

'CdlunAus^, !• 131. ;♦ 

Sd^hL'Hori Pedro, account of his Hiftory of th^'Cboit 
qtteftofTeru, iii. 305. -'' 

Sandtvflk the (hocking barbaricies executed by, in Meidco^ 

SdnJbvalj Francifco Tello de, is fent by the emperor 
Charles V. to Mexico, as vifitador of America^' 'iii, 
220. His moderation and prudence, 222« * --^ 

Savage life, a general eftimate of, ii. 222. 

i$#^r, ffioti ve of the native Americans for taUng thetb 
frOM their enemies, ii. 461. ' 

Sifrah^^ marquis de, bis extraordinary gains durin^:h!s 
vicerbyalty in America, iv. 367* * . 

&v/ttr, extrsiordinary increafe of fts:mantifiadure$b)r^ 
Atherictn trade, 17. 352; Its trade greatly redacli^, 
353. The Amerieta tritde removed to wadis^'Si* 

Sifvifoit'^ miethod of refining it praAifed by the ntfife 
" ffeniViachs, iii. 350. ' 

SmaU-pM, Indrao territottes depopulated by, rr. 293.' 

SpHorai hte difcoveries of rich minn made there bytfte 
Spainiards, iii. 360. 



^u 
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Sauh American ideas of the inMnortali^ of, ii. tor. 

Sattth SiOy firft difcovered by Vafco Nugncz do Balboai 
i. 288. 

Spain, general idea of cbe policy of, with regard to the 
American colonies, iv. ii« Early inCerpoficion of 
the regal authority in the colonies, I2« All the Ame- 

. sican dominions of, fubjeded to two viceroys, 14. A 
third viceroyalty lately eftablifhed, 15. The colonies 
of, compared with thofe of Greece a«d Rome^ 23. 
Advantages (he derived from her colonies, yr. Why 
.ihe does- not dill derive the fame^ 72. Rapid decline 
of trade« 75. This decline increafed by the node 
of regulating the intercourfe with America, 78. 
Employs guarda codas to check illicit trade, 92. The 
ufe of regifter (hips introduced, 93. Eftablifliment 
-of the company of Caraccas, 97, Enlargement of 
' commercial ideas there, 99. Free trade permitted to 
.iireefai provinces, 102. Revenue derived from Ame- 
rica, 12I« Specification, 362.' 

Spaniardi^ their curious form of taking pofliffion of flew- 
difcovered couniries, i. 378. 

rSfrahf a citation from', proving the great geograpbfeal 
ignorance of the ancients, i. 351. His own want of 
.. geographical knowledge, 356. > 

Superflition always connected with a defir« of '(^otitrating 
into the fecrets of futurity, \u .204. 



Tapiay Chriftoval de, is fent from Spain to Mexico^ to 
J'uperfede Cortes in his command, but fails in ^ the 



.J* ^ 



/attempt, iii. 86. 
Tartars^ ttJe poiEbility of their migrating to Ameti^^, ii. 

- ^3" ^ . , . 

Thfcala^ in Mexico, chara£ier of the nativles of» ii« ^94. 

**Uppore the paiTage of the Spaniards^ 296. Arcreduced 
to fue for peace, 302. =. "■ 
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ToiaccHfylhn^ of liaba 4he bt& flavored rof any ii|4dl 
Ameri^ i^t bg. : The .ii& . of^ iir A tntiooduced 'tnto 
Spglandy' j^8« Cakure of, in Virginia, iiod.dts 
confequences, 207. Its expoctatipn thence is anQuaUjr 

^-ifKI<i^9-'£o8• Trade for, opened, with Hciliod, 

■ a#««: :i Gwuits aiid monopoly of, ^30. i . 

Tiufiiiutmhsi i-stncoimt of theiir ftrocioas courage, f^rom 

?rv^i«no7*efi90ts made in England tQejetend-it in t the 
' reign M Homy' VII. or his immediaisei fuoceSbrv i^* 
\.it42[i : Xa^hac.ca^fes tba£ negtedttias Mriiig>ri43w 
Tra^, free, opened between: Spain and her ccrfonies^iv. 
^ ^02«\'> intr^afts;o£ the Spanifli cuftoms from this mii^ 

fure, 358. 
Troilr wssids,'>tbe periodical courfe of, when dificovered 
?:.b]MMtvigfttors, i. 27. 

3rMtfi2frj, ancient character of their writings, i* 50. 
TrittiJadf the tfland of, difcoYered by Chf iftopher Coittm- 

bus on his third voyage^ i. 194. ^^. 

TMOiman^ ztid Rio de la Plata, account of tbofe provincei^ 

iii. 371. 
S^4i,.:|h«:coiiitfierce of that city, how cbodudled^ i* 

Tythis of Spanifh America, how applied by the co«rt of 
... SpM»» iv. 3634. . :, V 1 



f^aca di CaJirOf Chriftoval, is fent from Spain to regulate 
. thQ.goi(eriunent of Peru, iii. 19a* Arrives at Qujtp, 

., .207. AHUmes (bp fupreme authority, 208, Defeats 
young Almagro, 210. The fcverity of his, proceed- 
ings^ 2Ut '. PreveoA^ ^n. infurredioa conceited to 
oppofe the i^ew regulation^, 925. Is imprifoned by 
, <he jn^w vkiM^y* ^27. . 

yjt4lvir4fi father. Vin(:eati, his curious harangue ra A«l« 
hualp^, Incaof Peru, iii, 140* Glv^.his iaof^ioB to 
the trial and condenuiAtioA of Atahualpa, 156. 
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Vig^ GarcilalTo de la, efaffra^er of^is tomnienltrji'm 
the Spanifh writers coniremiDg Peru, i)i. j^d^-^x^/ 

VtgitMis^ theif natural tendency to fertilize dbrfeitw&ere 
tfaey grow, it. 24, 25* . >.fc3: -m^- 

VilafyuiZy Diego de, conquerslheHlandof'Ct^a, i;^l^6. 
334. His preparations for invading Nevr Sptiny ii. 

. 245. His difficulty in choofinga coinnMiiidkrfdf the 

expedition, ^46. Appoints Fernando -Corfeetv ^47. 

' His motives to this choice, 2^0^ • Becofiies> Mpietdos 

of Cortes, iUd. Orders Cortes to be deprived fa£ his 

commiffion, and arrefted, 252, 153. SondiM miia* 

^ ment to Mexico after Cortes, 346. > ■ -;-!:-. 

Fimgasj P, bis cbarader of the native CaUisraianBy it. 

387. ^ . ■'.. ■:: 'i'- 

^/ff^r^ii/ difeafe, originally brought from Anemei^ ii;^87. 
Appears to be wearing out, 88. Ilt'firft rapidipro- 

. grefs, 382. :■-:•■■ -1 IJX.J.C--; 

VineTMela^ biftory of that fettlement, 111^3781 i*"' ^:i^ 

V^mccj its origin as a maritime ftate^ ir 43.^^1 iTlas^ti^ of 
' Marco Polo, 48. - - - "^> »•'- iJiis-^ 

Vird Iflands difcovered by the Portuguefe, L yi:??--^- i- 

Vker^Sy all the Spani(h dominions in Aaierica(AibNAcd 

: to two, iv. 14. A third lately efiaUiflied, t^^^^fHC^iieir 

\iOiwer$y iUd, A foortb eftabliilied, lOfJi ,^i:in^^ 

Villa Segnor, his account of the ftate H ptfpitlMknit iti 
New Spain, iii. 328. His detail of the Spa|ii& Ame- 
rican revenue, iv. 362. .: -: 

VilUfagna^ Antonio, one of Cortes^a fokKer^^ Aitieiiia a 
mutiny among his troops, iii. 51. Is difbbvei^ l>]r 
Cortes, and hanged/- 52. i o: muie 

Virginia^ firft difcovery of, iv. 163. AtMiifiit^tO^i Mtle 

'there unfuccefsful, 164. A fipcond mtc^t%difim(e 

there, when thecok)nyperi£hes b/ftfmiMi'ViT'tOolf^e 

. fcheme of fettling there abandonred, flMlf.<^t»^MMed 

< into two colonies, 178. Charters '%P&^>- wtf/MtA 
' to two companies to maicl^ fetctedieim'^ jli^ ^1^. 

• CaptaJn Newport faili from EtijriilMi 'Mg^^^did 
difcovers the Chefapei^k^ 1^4. ffe prd^Ui^ 'bp 
James jriver, a^id foiHkb z c^ony ii» fmtimmi^^ 
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.-rrt^f^- it» bti afmlaillfAtios, L-sdL Cipuin Sflii!h 
IS czciiiiea trooi Cis sekC «c »e ocKtnc.t &<Mfd« m.i\ 

2'. The cdIobt is acaofred dt the isduns <^-J t'iiffers 
iVom feared :t xnd tne *jnhc«jcr::ici'5 o: th^ c'uour;, 
i£6. Scir.h IS rsc2!'«, zr.d :zz z^roibsriry of tec 

■ ■ ■ 

. colonr lencred, iS"". He is uk^n pr!c:Kr C" 
: -the Indiacs, bis ilrf tc^rcd arxi his itoec:v obcAinsd 
jthroHgb the iatercetBcn of ch; u*. ouace caagater ot' 
' an Indian chief, iSd, 1S9. Returns to Time5-tawn« 
^ .-and fiiuia toe coiony in dUlrers\ i^^^ The colonil^s 
• I arc deceived by cne appeirance of goid» litj. A 
furvey cf the country is undrrtzicen by Smicn, 190. 
Tbe company obtains a new charter with more amp!e 
privileges, 193. The juriidiclion of the council in, is 
mboliflied* and the government veiled in a council 
refidcnt in London, iitii. Lord DeUwire is ap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of the coiony* 
and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Sunicners dre 
vefted with the commaad till his arrival, 194. The 
veflfel in which they embark is ilranJed on the coait 
of Bermudas, 195. Smith returns to England, and 
-anarchy prevails in the colony, ibi/i. The Indians 
withhold fuppiies, and the colony is reduced by 
famine, 196- Gates and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a dcfperate fuua* 
- tton, 198. They are about to return to England, 
when Lord Delaware arrives^ //'///. He reconciles 
. all differences, and perfe£Uy reltures fubordinationt 
199* Is obliged to reiign the govcrnmenC, and 
return to England, on account of his healthy aoo. 
: Is fuperfeded by Sir Thomas Uale, who cdMblilhc^ 
martial law, itiJ* Another charter is granted to the 
colony with new privileges, ctor* The land is 
cultivated, and a treaty concluded wiih the Indians^ 
. 303. Kolfc, a mau' of rank in iiic colony^ marries 
the daughter of an lndiao chief, 20 f. The land iirtt 
becomes property, 205. l*he culture of tobacco if 
introduced, 207. The quantity exported increafei 
^very year, 2o8» 209. >Ne^oe$ are lirfi introduGcd, 
Md» A general aflcmbly of rcprcfc/itativo is formed, 

210. 
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210. A new confiitution is given to the colony, and 
a trade for tobacco opened with Holland, 21 19 212. 
The neceflary precautions for the defence of the 
colony being negleded, a general maflacre of the 
Englilh is planniJ by the Indians, and executed 
in moft of the fettlements, 214, 215. A bloody 
war is commenced with the Indians, 217. Their 
plantations are attacked, and the owners murdered, 
218. A few cfcape to the woods, where they perifli 
with hunger, ibid. The fettlements extend, and 
indudry revives, ibid' The firength of the colony 
is conflderably weakened, 227. A temporary 
council is appointed for its government, 2ii» 
The arbitrary government of the colonies on the 
acceilion of Charles L 229. The colonifts feize Sir 
John Harvey, the governor, and fend him prifoner 
to England, 231. He is releafed by the king, and 
reinltated* in his government, 2^1b Is fucceedcd 
by Sir John Berkeley, whofe wife adminiftration is 
productive of the beft efFe£ts, 233. New privileges 
are granted to the colony, which flourifhes under the 
new government, 234, 235. It is attacked by the 
Indians, 245. Difcontents are produced by grants 
of lands from the crown, 246. An infurredlion 
breaks out, and the governor and council are forced 
to fly, 249. They apply to England for fiiccour, 
2jO. The rebellion is tcrmioated by the death of 
Nathaniel Bacon, 251. The governor if reipftated, 
and an aflembly called, 252- The moderation of its 
proceedings, 253. General flate of the colony till 
the year j688, ibid. See Cohniis. 

Ulloa, Don Antonio de, his deicription of the charaSer- 
illic features of the native Americans, ii. 376. His 
reafon for the Americans not being fo fehfible of pain 
as the reft of mankind, 403. His account of the 
goods exported from Spain to America, with die duty 
on them, iv, 362. 

Volcanos^ remarkable number of, in the northern parts of 
the globe difcovered by the Ruffians> ii. 368. 
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fiffl&'i Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of diminii- 
|ive Americans, ii. 78. Compared with fimilar pro- 
4udion$ in Africa, 79. 

Kir-fong of the native Americans, the fentiments and 
terms of, ii. 401. 

PUhmgbhy^ Sir Hugh, fails in fearch of a nbrth-eaft 
paflage to India, iv. 147* Steers along the coaft of 
riorway, and doubles the north cape, ibid. His 
fquadron is feparated in a ftorm, and his (hip driven 
into an obfcure harbour in Ruffian Lapland, where 
be and all his companions are frozen to death, 
148. 

V§meny the condition of, among the native Americans, 
ii. 103. Are not prolific, 106. Are not permitted to 
join in their drunken feafts^ 218. Nor to wear orna- 
ments, 405. 



X 

XereZy Francifco de, fecretary to Pizarro, the earlieft 
writer on his Peruvian expedition, iii. 394. 

Ximenesy Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of 
the Indians in the Spani& colonies, i. 310. Patronifes 
the attempt of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 78. 



Tuiatan^ the prpvince of, difcovered by Pinzon and Dias 
de Soils, i. 265. Defcribed, 382* From whence that 
province derives its value, iii. 364. Policy of the 
court of Spain with refpefi to, 366. 
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Zarate^ Don Auguftine, chara£ler of bis Hiffory of the 

Conqueft of Peru, iii. 396. 
Zones^ the earth how divided into, by the geography of 

the ancients, i. 32. ^y whom firfl fo divided, 356. 
Zummarraga^ Juan de, firft biOiop of Mexico, the de- 

ftroyer of all the ancient records of the Mexican 

empire, iii. 276. 



THE END. 
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